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TAINLESS 


Stainless steel 


is a family affair 


There’s more than just one type of stainless steel . 


hecause stainless applies to a family of steels. And 


order to get the best possible results from stainless 


your application, the right analysis must be used. 


That’s why Crucible, a pioneer in the development 
this specialty, offers you the services of an alert staff 
metallurgists to help you apply stainless steel to yo 
requirements. 

Whether the order is in pounds or tons, Crucib 
tackles every industry-posed problem with a keen dey 


tion to detail. If you’re thinking of stainless . . . call 
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Crucible. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERIC 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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* All-Around Protection « Low Maintenance 





Dependable Performance 


HE SAFETY-CIRCLE Moror is pro- 
tected all around against those four 
great motor killers — corrosion . . . dis- 
tortion , . . friction . . . foreign matter. 
The frame is of cast iron, the most cor- 
rosion-resistant material for this purpose. 
The strength and stiffness of the cast 
iron is supplemented by ribbing and brac- 
ing to maintain alignment and prevent 
distortion, Ball bearings are lubricated 
and sealed at the factory. They nnepnice no 
attention for years, End brackets are drip- 
P roof at no premium, 


SAFETY-CIRCLE motors are fully pro- 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 


tected inside, too, Multiple-dipped and 
multiple- -baked stator plus extra inter- -phase 
insulation provide extra protection against 
electrical breakdown, 

With SAFETY-CIRCLE protection out- 
side and protected working parts inside, 
you can count on years of trouble-free, 
low cost power. 

For complete details on SAFETY- 
CIRCLE advantages, see your A-C Author- 
ized Dealer or Sales Office or write for 
Bulletin 51B6210B. Stocked in sizes 1 
to 20 hp. SAFETY-CIRCLE, Texrope and 
Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS ~ me 


(Me Pitch sheaves, speed 
f ‘ we 


. The 
The Allis-Chalmers SAFETY- 
CIRCLE is the frame and ends 
of heavy cast iron that completely 
surround and protect the work- é 
ing parts of the SAFETY-CIRCLE 


motor. 
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Sold eee 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems, 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
{all sizes and sections, 
§ standard and Vari- 





= PUMPS — Integro! 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rot- 
ings to 2500 GPM 
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“X-ray of a grommet V belt— 


oodrieh “x 


the belt that lasts 20 to 50% longer 


Twin grommets found only in B. F. Goodrich V belts 


ys have to look inside a V belt to 
to see what gives you more belt 
service for your money. BFG engineers 
developed this ‘X-ray’’ demonstrator 
to show you the B. F. Goodrich grom- 
met construction. A ‘‘belt’’ was made 
of a transparent, flexible material just 
sO you can see the grommets. 


Note the twin grommets—The two 
endless loops are grommets, the load- 
carrying section of the B. F. Goodrich 
grommet V belt. They’re not ordinary 
cavles, but are made by winding heavy 
cord on itself to make them endless. 


Ai! cords work — Placed close to the 
carving faces of the belt, grommets 
kccp working close to the driving sur- 
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faces. This concentrates cord strength, 
all cords work, no cords overwork, the 
load is evenly distributed. In laboratory 
tests, B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts 
actually lasted 20 to 50% longer. 


Greater flexibility—Twin grommets 
float in a bed of solid rubber. No plies 
of fabric, every part of the belt is 
equally flexible. Better grip, less slip. 
Size for size, grommet V belts give % 
more gripping power, pull heavier loads 
with a higher safety factor. 

Reduce belt failures—Most cord 
failures occur where cords overlap. But 
with an endless cord section in the 
grommet V belt, the cause of failures 
is eliminated. 





No other V belt is a grommet V belt 
—The twin grommets are found only 
in V belts by B. F. Goodrich (U. S. 
Patent No. 2,233,294). It’s a premium 
construction that costs you no mote. 
D and E sections only. 

See how the cause of most belt 
failures has been eliminated. Call your 
local BFG distributor. He has an ‘'X- 
ray’’ demonstrator belt and will be glad 
to bring it around. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Groh Boll, 


B.E Goodrich 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


COLD FORMING 
STAINLESS STEELS 


The forming of stainless steel in 
most cases presents no special 
problems. Stainless requires some- 
what greater power to form than 
plain carbon steel of the same 
gauge, but because of the supe- 
rior strength and _ exceptional 
qualities of Stainless most parts 
formed are of a lighter gauge 
than those of carbon steel re- 
quired to do the same job. Tools 
such as brakes, presses, etc., rated 
at a definite capacity for plain 
carbon steels are suitable for 
stainless steels 40% to 50% 
lighter. 


For severe forming and extra- 
deep drawing austenitic steels 
are far superior to ordinary steels. 
The straight chromium grades of 
stainless steel have somewhat less 
ductility than the chromium-nickel 
grades, but can be used success- 
fully. In general, the higher the 
nickel content of the steel the less 
tendency it has to work harden. 
For best forming qualities all stain- 
less steels should be thoroughly 
annealed. Strains from severe 
drawing or spinning should be re- 
lieved immediately by annealing. 
The 302, or 18-8 Stainless can 
usually take a 40% reduction be- 
fore annealing is necessary. The 
maximum reduction at which 
straight chromium steels can be 
drawn is about 25% to 30%. 


Dies should be designed for greater 
springback allowance. Usually two to 
three times that of plain steel. Dies 
should have a higher finish because 
stainless steels have greater frictional 
qualities. Generally speaking bronze 
inserts ore used to prevent scoring. Also 
stainless steels have different flowing 
characteristics than plain steel—which 
calls for greater clearance between 
punch and die. Too, drawing and spin- 
ning speeds should be cut down slightly. 
Proper lubrication is extremely important. 
Lubricants in libercl amounts are recom- 
mended especially for the deeper draws 
and spinning of heavier gauges. Clean- 
ing is important. Failure to thoroughly 
clean parts prior to subsequent heating 
or annealing may. result in pitting and 
carburization that would damage sur- 
face and lower corrosion resistance. 
After cleaning, parts should be handled 
with gloves or tongs to prevent smears 
or finger prints that could be burned 
into steel during annealing. 
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(This is the sixth of a series of reports 
on stainless steels that appear monthly 
in this column through the courtesy of 


NEXT: SURFACE FINISHING. 
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the Sharon Steel ay, 


Behind the Scenes... 





The Latest Thing 


Are you up on what’s new tech- 
nologieally? STEEL’s ‘‘New Products 
and Equipment” section which in this 
issue begins on page 107 helps you 
each week to keep up to date. De- 
scribed in every issue are about 30 
new products ranging from chemicals 
for melting snow to attachments for 
machine tools. More than 1500 new 
products are listed for your informa- 
tion every year in the pages of STEEL. 
Over the years the department has 
steadily expanded. It’s now twice as 
large as it was a decade ago, and the 
range of products listed is much 
greater now. 

Proprietor of the section is Assist- 
ant Editor Hank Holtz who, when 
he tackles his voluminous mail, some- 
times thinks he’s being confused with 
the U. S. Patent Commissioner. He 
uses most of the new product de- 
scriptions that cross his desk, al- 
though occasionally he gets one bet- 
ter suited for Lingerie Merchandising 
or Rube Goldberg. 


Executives’ Ills 


We’re hearing more and more 
about companies setting up formal 
plans for periodic physical examina- 
tions of their employees, particular- 
ly the executives. 

And no wonder. A report from the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
reveals that of 500 industry officers 
examined by the Life Extension Ex- 
aminers of New York 62 per cent 
had conditions requiring a doctor’s at- 
tention. The average age of those 
executives was only 41.4, but several 
abnormal conditions were frequently 
found in the same person. 

The “Too Fat” polka was the song 
most of them were singing, but hy- 
pertension, ulcers, cardiac conditions 
were not far behind on the hit 
parade of complaints. The confer- 
ence board also finds that the psy- 
chiatrists are doing a lot of busi- 
ness with executives who can’t sleep 
or are troubled with headaches and 
nervous stomachs. 


For Forty Years 


Coming up is the sixth edition of 
the ABC of Iron & Steel, a book on 
the fundametals of steelmaking that 
STEEL (or Iron Trade Review as it 
was named before the early 1930s) 
has put out for the past 40 years. 

Way back before World War I, the 





editors invited outstanding authori. 
ties of the day to prepare articles 
on each phase of steelmaking. The 
series was presented first as a group 
of articles in Iron Trade Review be- 
ginning in 1911. Later they were 
edited for the first edition of ABc. 
The last of four revised editions that 
followed was published in 1925. 

The sixth edition, edited by Associ- 
ate Editor Dan Reebel, consists of 
27 articles on steelmaking that ran 
in STEEL from Dec. 20, 1948, to Aug. 
14, 1950. They have been assembled 
into a 440-page book that will be 
ready for sale late in September. 

Kenneth B. Lewis, a _ consulting 
engineer with offices in Worcester, 
Mass., has the distinction of author- 
ing the chapter on wire and wire 
products in all six editions. Other 
chapters in the book have been 
written by a newer crop of experts. 

Many changes have taken place in 
the processing of steel since publica- 
tion of the first edition. Crucible 
steel has disappeared. Most of the 
wrought iron plants are gone. Stain- 
less steel has emerged as a tonnage 
product. 


Puzzle Corner 


The fly in the Aug. 21 puzzle 
walked 5 inches to get to the honey, 
not counting the thickness of the 
glass. First in with the correct an- 
swer were: M. S. Bailey, Machine 
Products Corp.; E. L. Sweet, Stand- 
ard Gage Co. Inc.; Paul C. Smedley, 
Ohio Crankshaft Co.; T. S. Bean, Bar- 
ber & Ross Co.; and Wayne F. Ride- 
nour, Cheshire Mailing Machines Inc 

A guest took the 13 cards of 4 
suit, held them in a pile in his hand, 
face down, and began to spell a-c-e. 
As he pronounced each letter, he took 
a card form the top of the pile 
and placed it on the bottom without 
looking at it. He turned up the next 
card. It was the ace, which he 
placed face up on the table. Then 
he spelled t-w-o, again turning up 
the next card, which was the two- 
spot. That also was placed face up 
on the table. He next spelled 
t-h-r-e-e, turning up the card follow- 
ing the second “e.” He continued 
through to the king. Your assign- 
ment is this: Figure out the card 


arrangement, 


(Editorial Index—page 47) 


——_ 
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Engineers at TOCCO and The Yoder Company pooled their know- 
how. Result!—induction welded tubing—a faster better method of 
tubing manufacture for all industry. Check these advantages. 


a production speed of 200’ per min. Y an extra strong weld—because it’s 100% 
lowercost because of increased pro- _ Uniform and continuous. 
duction and lower maintenance. no scaling of tubing. 


a smooth, continuous weld—no ¥ controlled upset —either 1.D. or O.D.—or in 
stitching. some cases none. 


Whether it’s welding, heat-treating, brazing, melting or heating for 
forging operations, it pays you to investigate TOCCO Induction 
Heating as a means to better products, faster and at lower cost. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY = [~—~PyrEE™ el! Coupon Tod 
L THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
sae a = e Dept. S-9, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “TOCCO Induction 
Heating” 


Name 





Position 





Company 
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easy-to-apply 


Therm -0- flake 


reduces fuel costs 6% to 15% 










Leading steel mills, when sealing and insulat- 
ing their open hearth furnaces with Therm-O- 
flake, showed stepped-up operating efficiency 
due to higher air preheat and higher flame 
temperature. Reduced radiation loss and infil- 
tration of cold air resulted in remarkable fuel 
savings. Additional savings came from lower 
initial construction costs and from the longer 
life given furnace components. 
Small in cost, light in weight, non-irritating 
and safe to use, Therm-O-flake can easily be 
blown into place by air pressure and with- 
drawn by suction. It'll pay you dividends to in- 
vestigate the money-saving possibilities of 
using Therm-O-flake in your furnace installa- 
tion—write for detailed information. 
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Therm-D-flake 


Insulation 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Making Stainless Windows? 


Who makes or is contemplating mak- 
ing a window from stainless steel? To my 
knowledge, there is only one stainless 
steel window in production. 

Richard A, Biggs, Dire« 

Architectural Developm 

Stainless Steel Divi 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 


@ Perhaps makers or people considering 
making stainless steel windows can help 


Mr. Biggs. 


Efforts Rewarded 


I was very glad to receive the DeSoto 
shop manual you sent me. To give you 
some idea of the extent I went to get 
this manual, I wrote to about 15 differ- 
ent sources since last November. I was 
surprised to hear from you even before 
the Chrysler Corp. Thanks again. 

Henry Lulli 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Get Your Ice Carpets Now 


In one of your recent issues of STEEL 
you referred to “ice carpets” for automo- 
bile use, manufactured by Letraw Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. May we have this com- 
pany’s street address. 


O, H. Persons, General Manager of Sales 
Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


© Article entitled, “Knit Wire Finds New 
Applications”, July 24 issue, page 65, 
tells of method of making ice carpets 
by this company, at 229 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago 10, IIl. 


STEEL Goes to Greece 


Our Greek distributor has asked us to 
secure for him a copy. of an article by 
D. Reebel entitled, ““Revamped Produc- 
tion Facilities Boost Pipe Galvanizing 
30 Per Cent” (STEEL, Feb. 20, 1950, 
page 84). 

P. D, Dingwell, Export Sales 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., W. Springfield, Mass 


Si Electrical Sheets 


We would appreciate receiving a list 
of manufacturers of silicon electrical 
sheets. 

I. R. Schaller, Purchasing Agent 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Ipswich, Mass 


@ Following companies are among the 
producers of this type of steel: Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Iil.; Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
Iil.; Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O.; 
Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, O.; Mahon- 
ing Valley Steel Co., Niles, O.; Follans- 
bee Steel Corp.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
O.; Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 0.; 
Parkersburg Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Hong Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newpot, 
y. 
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We Never Learn 










About a decade ago we were exporting substantial tonnages of iron and 
steel scrap to Japan. We did it at the behest of our own government in ac- 
cordance with its appeasement policy. Later we paid dearly for the mistake. 
Today we seem to be repeating the prewar follies of World War II. In 
England Winston Churchill recently disclosed that a leading machine tool manu- 
facturer is shipping machines to Russia and her satellites which could be used 
for tank production. The British manufacturer claims that for two years he 
has tried to get a statement from the Laborite government as to whether or not 
he should continue to ship the tools to the Soviets. He has received no instruc- 
tions to cease shipping. The Labor government is in an embarrassing spot. 
Last week Tell Berna, general manager of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, charged that France, Italy and West Germany—all of whom 
are receiving aid from the United States through its Economic Cooperation 
Administration—are shipping machine tools to Russia. “In Italy,’ he declared, 
“ECA helped to finance machine tool production on behalf of postwar rehabili- 
tation. But today more manufacturers of lathes and vertical drilling machines 
are there than in the United States. Why? Is the Russian market the answer?” 
The question is pertinent because the United States cut off shipments of 
American-built machines and equipment to Russia and her satellites two and a 
half years ago. Machine tool builders have discussed the flow of tools from 
ECA countries to the Soviets with State and Commerce departments, National 
Security Resources Board and other agencies—‘“‘without result.” Apparently 
our government is as complacent about these leaks to the Soviets as is Attlee’s 
























government in Britain. 

Undoubtedly the difficulty goes back to our relations with Russia when she 
was our ally in World War II and to our failure in the postwar period to real- 
ize the true extent of Russia’s unworthiness. Recently these mistakes have 
been recognized. Their implications are appalling. 

Just as we reversed our policy of appeasement when South Korea was at- 
tacked, we now must correct the mistakes we have made in ECA. We need a 
definite policy in dealing with Russia and her satellites. The time is short. 
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WHO ENSLAVES LABOR? AFL and Last Tuesday Senator Taft paid a visit to a 


CIO union leaders are going all out to defeat plant of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. A few CIO 
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Senator Robert A. Taft in his campaign for re- workers in a power plant struck, causing 1500 

election next November. The sole basis for other employees to be idle for several hours. The 

their opposition to him is that he is co-author excuse given for the walkout was that the men 

of the Taft-Hartley act, which union spokesmen did not wish to be used as a “captive” audience 

claim “enslaves”’ labor. for Mr. Taft. The Senator had not intended to 

This charge is ridiculous. Unions have thrived speak. He visited the plant as planned. 

‘ under the Taft-Hartley act even more than un- This incident, coupled with cases wherein a , 
der the Wagner act. The Taft-Hartley act real- number of union members have been ousted 
ly frees union members from some enslaving from their unions because they have campaigned 
features of the Wagner act. actively for Taft, shows that the charge of slave t 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 








driving should be directed toward the union 
chiefs instead of toward the Taft-Hartley act. 
A lot of union members are beginning to sour 
on the unfair tactics employed by union dictators 
in their anti-Taft campaign. Not all union mem- 
bers like to be treated as if they have no minds 
of their own. p. 56 


SHIFTS IN ALUMINUM: 42 interest- 
ing situation is developing in the drive for in- 
creasing aluminum ingot output and capacity. 
Production is approaching 2000 tons per day as 
compared with a wartime peak of 3000 tons 
daily in 1943-44. Annual capacity, which stands 
at about 747,000 tons today, will rise to 855,000 
tons sometime next year. 

One company will not share in this increase. 
Aluminum Co. of America is prevented from 
expanding its ingot capacity by the terms of a 
court decision. Alcoa’s competitors will account 
for all of the increased facilities. Today Alcoa 
has 49.5 per cent of the nation’s aluminum in- 
got capacity. About a year from now its per- 
centage will drop to 43.3, that of Reynolds 
Metals Co. will decline from 30.1 to 28.4, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. will move up from 
20.4 to 24.1 per cent and Apex Smelting Co. and 
Harvey Machine Co. each will have 2.1 per cent. 

p. 55 


FORMULA TO AID YOU: Many read- 
ers have heard of the MAPI formula. It is a 
procedure developed by Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute to guide manufacturers in 
solving their equipment replacement problems. 
Gisholt Machine Co. is one company which has 
been using the MAPI formula advantageously. 
It employs a work sheet that takes into account 
the MAPI approach to re-equipment analysis, 
with some minor modifications. 

The work sheet provides for information re- 
garding all pertinent factors, such as superiority 
of product, increased output, salvage value, etc. 
Each factor is numbered and when you have 
filled out all of the 36 numbered questions, you 
arrive at a dollar figure which represents the 
net advantage or disadvantage of replacing 
your present equipment. If line 26 is less than 
line 35, replacement is premature. If line 26 is 
more than line 35, replacement is recommended. 

Why not try the MAPI formula? It may help 
you to operate your plant more profitably. 

p. 60 


MORE DURABLE BOLTS: 4 nex 


thread form has been developed which increases 
the endurance limit of bolts, studs and othe: 
threaded fasteners. It differs from the Amer- 
ican National and British Whitworth profiles in 
that the root diameter and size of radius in the 
root of the thread are increased. These changes 
minimize the notch effect of the threads. 


Fatigue tests show an endurance limit of 29,- 
000 psi for the new high fatigue resistant thread 
form compared with 21,000 psi for American 
National fine thread and British Standard Whit- 
worth forms and 18,000 psi for American Na- 
tional coarse thread form. More than 200,000 
bolts with the new thread have been placed in 
severe service on New York subways. Break- 
age of the new type bolt when annealed is one- 
third and when cyanide hardened only one- 
eighth of that of American National coarse 
thread bolts in the same service. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has applied for patent on manufacture 
of bolts with the new thread form. p. 86 


LEARN THE HARD WAY: Public own- 


ership is losing favor in Great Britain. At the 
last election, closeness of the vote indicated 
that the British public was not overly enthusias- 
tic about extending the nationalization program 
of the Labor party. Since then union labor has 
become somewhat disillusioned over the antici- 
pated advantages of working for government- 
owned businesses. The Trades Union Council 
has found that it is as difficult to deal with 
public employers as with private ones. Discus- 
sion of the Schuman plan also has created new 
doubts about the desirability of turning over 
private businesses to the government. 

Even prominent members of the Labor party 
are retreating from nationalization. R. W. G. 
Mackay shocked his party associates by admit- 
ting that prosperity in Britain is due “not so 
much to the successful application of socialist 
principles in Great Britain as the successful 
working of capitalism in the United States.” 

After all, experience still is a pretty good 
teacher! —p. 66 
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FATTER PAY— The Korean round of wage hikes is upon us. You'll be doing 
well if you can settle with your union for less than 10 cents an hour. As usual, 
the auto industry has set the pattern. GM announced a 5-cent-an-hour increase 
because of the cost-of-living clause in its contract. That added to an earlier 
4-cent rise means a 9-cent pay boost has been granted this year (p. 70). 
Chrysler’s unexpected 10-cent rise solidified the pattern. Spurred by the threat 
of wage controls, all unions will lose no time in taking their cue from the UAW. 
From their viewpoint, the timing is ideal. They can point to a price rise as 
justification, but they’re really winning increases because of the pyschological 
climate fostered by the Korean war. 


THINNER AIR— The consumers’ price index climbed to 172.5 for the month 
ended July 15, the highest rate since October, 1948 (p. 72). Count on further 
increases that by the end of the year may put the general price level 5 per cent 
higher than now. Auto builders say they’ll try to hold the line, but don’t bet 
on their success. 


NEW ALPHABET— You'll be increasingly familiar with NPA by the end of 
September (p. 55). The new National Production Authority will be starting to 
function by then in administering the priorities and allocations, under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. Opinion in the Commerce Department, which 
will have NPA under its wing, is that no severe allocations will be necessary for 
the time being. NPA’s role for a while may be to fashion stand-by plans in 
case the Korean war gets worse. 


MORE ALUMINUM— Supply difficulties should be easing a little in aluminum 
because ingot production is climbing to about 2000 tons per day, the highest 
level since 1943-44 (p. 55). New capacity will be operating in a year that should 
relieve the scarcity still more. Annual capacity is about 747,000 tons now, but 
it will increase to 855,000 tons. 


AS CLEAR AS MUD— When President Truman vetoed the O’Mahoney freight 
absorption bill, he said he did so because the present laws and FTC policy 
statements “made it quite clear that there is no bar to freight absorption or de- 
livered prices as such.” In a reply to a Senate questionnaire requesting an FTC 
policy statement on the subject, FTC Chairman James M. Mead says, in effect: 
No blanket assurances can be given that practices involving freight absorption 
will meet all legal tests (p. 62). So, you’re still in this dilemma: Absorb freight 
and hope that you won’t get sued or don’t absorb freight and hope that your 
competitors won’t get the jump on you .. . Some steel users in the Muskegon, 
Mich., area think they have a solution that will get around the problem (p. 57). 
They want to participate in a steel freight pool whereby many small steel orders 
are consolidated into large consignments and shipped via water. 


NEW POWDERED IRON—A new type of iron powder is coming on the mar- 
ket that may help you (p. 58). Powdered Iron Corp., Detroit, is making it on 
a small scale. It resembles Swedish sponge iron physically, but has the purity 
of the best electrolytic iron powder. 


THE TUNE CHANGES— European socialists, including Britons, are easing 
up on nationalization (p. 66). Public ownership is no longer so popular with 
the voters. Even British unionists find that public owners are no easier to deal 
with than private. The British Labor party promises not to take over any more 
entire industries. Continental socialists are now leaning more to privately owned 
industry in which the workers have more voice in management. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Gisholt Machine Co. has summarized 
and condensed the MAPI formula to help you set up a scientific approach to 
equipment analysis (p. 60) . . . Tell Berna, general manager of National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, charges that machine tool builders in ECA 
countries are shipping equipment to the Reds (p. 56) .. . Sharon Steel Corp. is 
going to roll titanium sheets (p. 57). 
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Inland Ti-NAMEL 
—The revolutionary titanium steel sheet 
that eliminates the need for ground 
coating. Write for complete information. 
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INLAND STEEL CO., Dept. S90, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansos City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Pou! 


Other Products: 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. Bors « Structurals « Plates « Sheets « Strip « Tin Plate « Floor Plate « Piling « Rails « Track Accessories 
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ducers figure out how to ration their 
remaining output among non-govern- 


Commerce Department fashions new National Production ee ae about how 
Authority to administer priorities and allocations under the — the Office of Industry Cooperation 


Defense Production Act of 1950 


IN WORLD WAR II Washington 
chefs dipped into their alphabet soup 
to get WPB; in the postwar period 
they dipped to find OIC; now they 
come up with NPA as the agency to 
a’minister priorities and a'locations, 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 

The Commerce Department is blue- 
printing the organizational setup of 
the National Production Authority 
that will begin functioning at least 
limitedly by the end of September. 

The Soup Gets Cold—-Top adminis- 
trators of NPA have already been 
picked, and last week some were on 
the job at the new Commerce De- 
partment agency even before the pro- 
duction act had been passed and the 
President had signed it. Other per- 
sonnel appointments and _ confirma- 
tions wi'l come more slowly, chiefly 
because of the tecious but necessary 
process of loyalty checks. It may be 
several months before NPA is func- 
tioning to the hilt. 

NPA director, with the title of un- 
dersecretary of commerce, will be 
Maj. Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
an executive in the War Production 
Board in World War II, director of 
procurement for the Army Service 
Forces in that war and now president 
of International Telephore & Tele- 
graph Co. (STEEL, Aug. 28, p. 46). 
In Washington as General Harrison’s 
representative in the organizational 
phase of NPA is George Wilde, New 
England banker. Mr. Wilde served 
under General Harrison in the WPB 
and later in the Army Signal Corps. 
Also in Washington is Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Buffalo attorney, who served 
as assistant general counsel of WPB. 
He'll be NPA’s general counsel. 

Rich in Iron? One of the first 
tasks of NPA will be to call in of- 
ficials of companies that produce the 
scarce materials—now generally con- 
sidered to be steel products, titanium 
and cadmium. From these talks will 
come the decisions on what will be 
allocated and how much. 

General Harrison is also expected 
to recruit more of his personnel after 
those sessions. When he finds what’s 
to be done, he’ll probably ask steel and 
ther companies affected to nominate 


functioned after World War II 
“You stay out of the soup mort 


. r asily that way,” a government ol 
men from their ranks to join NPA easily that * : 


Appetizer—.To get NPA off to a 
flying start, Director H. B. McCoy, 


Office of Industry & Commerce, has Aluminum Output Climbs 


put his Commerce Department unit 


ficial says. 


to work to get pertinent information Production mounts as the U.S. 
on commodities. Watch for a qucs- sells facilities and private ex- 


tionnaire from his organization asking 


. : pansions increase 
about your inventories. Government 


procurement agencies are also re- PRODUCTION of aluminum ingots 
porting to him on what they need is climbing to about 2000 tons per 
for the next 12 months. day, the highest level since 1945-44 


when output reached 3000 tons. The 
rate will be even closer to the war- 
time peak sometime next year when 


What Mr. McCoy and later General 
Harrison will eventually come up 
with is anybody’s guess, but Com- 
merce officials feel there is no gen- 
eral need for allocations. A mere 5 
million tons of steel for the armed 


total annual aluminum ingot capac- 
ity will increase to 855,000 tons. It’s 
about 747,000 tons now. 


services in the next 12 months, they Increased water supplies account 
reason, will not throw industry into for the rising production now; sale 
a tailspin. of government facilities and plant 

The Service Is Uncertain One expansions promise to boost output 
school of thought in Washington is of still further. Ample water this year 
the “Let George do it” persuasion as has hiked hydroelectric plants’ gen- 
to how allocations should be applied. eration of power that many alu- 





BLITZ OPERATION: Production of 5-gallon gasoline containers—blitz cans—that 

the armed forces used in World War Il is being increased by Nesco Inc., Milwau- 

kee, to meet an order for 539,000 cans. Quartermaster placed the order. Nesco 

completed an order for 332,000 containers in July. The two orders are valued 

at more than $1.7 million. Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., will ex- 

pedite steel shipments to Nesco, which will deliver cans under the new order at 
a 150,000-per-month rate 
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minum pot lines must rely _ on. 

All But One—Additional aluminum 
ingot capacity will be furnished by 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Apex Smelting 
Co. and Harvey Machine Co. Alumi- 
num Co. of America is prevented from 
expanding its ingot capacity under 
the terms of a court decision. The 
government has just sold or will sell 
most of the rest of its aluminum- 
producing equipment, to augment the 
ingot capacity by about 300 tons 
daily. Two idle federal plants at Riv- 
erbank, Calif., and Burlington, N. J., 
will be stripped. 

Much of the equipment will go to 
two new ingot producers in the in- 
dustry—Apex and Harvey—who will 
emerge with an annual ingot ca- 
pacity of 16,000 tons each. That’s 
equivalent to production of one pot 
line for each firm. The Apex plant 
will be in Oklahoma, the Harvey 
unit in Montana. Reynolds is sched- 
uled to increase its capacity by an- 
other 18,000 tons annually in Arkan- 
sas, and Kaiser by 54,000 tons with 
a new plant at Pomeroy, O., which 
includes equipment rated at 36,000 
tons’ annual capacity to be acquired 
from the government. 

Jockeying for Position—A _ year 
from now Alcoa’s percentage of the 
industry’s capacity will drop to 43.3. 
It’s 49.5 per cent now. Reynolds will 
decline from 30.1 to 28.4 per cent 
despite the planned boost in pro- 
duction. Kaiser will move up from 
20.4 to 24.1 per cent. Apex and Har- 
vey will each have 2.1 per cent. 


Pipe Institute Sets Priorities 


Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Institute 
is establishing a voluntary priority 
system that will give preference to 
military requirements. Members of 
the industry have advised the mili- 
tary that the supplier will require 
telegraphic or written statement 
from a responsible military official 
stating the urgency for the procure- 
ment of the material needed. 

Members of the institute are: Ala- 
bama Pipe Co., American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., James B. Clow & Sons, 
National Cast Iron Pipe Division of 
Clow, Florence Pipe Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Glamorgan Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Lynchburg Foundry Co., Mc- 
Wane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. and War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 


Harvester To Build Army Unit 


Department of Defense has asked 
International Harvester Co. to under- 
take production of a new Army Ord- 
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nance armored utility vehicle of the 
track-laying type, to be used as a 
personnel carrier. The Melrose Park, 
Ill., works will build the vehicle for 
the Army. 

In a letter order, Harvester was 
authorized to proceed immediately 
with the procurement of machines 
and necessary equipment. Prices and 
terms, production and delivery sched- 
ules will be negotiated later when a 
definitive contract will be drawn up. 

Harvester will build a new plant in 
Melrose Park to be used in connec- 
tion with the order. Some 1500 new 
employees will also be required to 
produce the vehicles. 

The company’s industrial power di- 
vision engineering staff has been 
working on design of the vehicle 
since the close of World War II un- 
der a government research and de- 
velopment contract. 


Taft Comes in, Workers Go Out 


Members of the United Steelwork- 
ers said, ‘‘We won't play,” and walked 
off their jobs last Tuesday when Sen. 





Scram boys! Here comes Taft 


Robert A. Taft. (Rep., O.) paid 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
Campbell plant a visit. 

The walkout began in the boiler 
house and blooming mill soon after 
8 a. m. Lack of steam caused by 
the boiler room walkout soon spread 
its effect to several finishing mill de- 
partments where an estimated 1500 
men were idled. Normal operations 
were restored by 4 p. m. 

James P. Griffin, director of Dis- 
trict 26, United Steelworkers of 
America, said “the stoppage was oc- 
casioned by the membership’s re- 
sentment at being used as captive 
audiences for Senator Taft.” 

The senator was not scheduled to 
speak. He did not postpone his 
visit. 





GM Buys Plant for Tank Parts 


General Motors Corp. bought the 
former Stinson Aircraft Co. plant and 
airport on VanBorn road near Way- 
ner road in Romulus township near 
Detroit, The plant, which was owned 
by Air Fleets Inc. since the war, wil! 
be operated by Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division of GM for the manufacture 
of auxiliary generators to be used 
in the tanks that will be built by 
Cadillac in Cleveland. 

The 24,000-square foot plant is lo- 
cated on a 153-acre plot, part of 
which was once used as an airport 
by Stinson. W. T. Crowe, general 
manager of Detroit Diesel, says it 
will take some time to recondition 
the plant and tool it for the produc- 
tion of generator sets. He estimates 
original employment will be about 
500. Present plans call for produc- 
tion to start in February. 


Reds Get Machine Tools 


NMTBA executive charges that 
ECA countries are selling tools 
to Russia and her satellites 


MACHINE tool plants in Western 
Germany financed by the aid of ECA 
are selling machine tools to Russian 
satellite countries, charges Tell Ber- 
na, general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Cleveland. 

Commenting on Winston Church- 
ill’s disclosure that England is sell- 
ing machine tools to Russia, Mr. 
Berna says that’s only part of the 
story. ‘France, Italy and West Ger- 
many are also shipping machine tools 
to Russia or satellites. All these 
countries are getting ECA aid.” 

Why the Capacity?—‘In Italy, 
ECA helped to finance machine too! 
production on behalf of postwar re- 
habilitation. But today more manu- 
facturers of lathes and vertical drill- 
ing machines are there than in the 
U. S. Why?” asks Mr. Berna. “Is 
the Russian market the answer? 

“In West Germany, where the re- 
vival of the machine tool industry is 
part of the recovery program fi- 
nanced by American taxpayers’ 
money, machine tools are being built 
for shipment to Russian satellites 
under permit from the American mil- 
itary authorities. In Offenbach hori- 
zontal boring mills are being built 
for shipment to Poland, and in 
Frankfurt, way grinders are being 
built for shipment to Hungary.” 

No Sense—The NMTBA manager 
points out that the U. S. cut off 
shipments of American-built machine 
tools to Russia or satellites some 
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VISITING FIREMEN’S ENGINE: A passenger version of the Yale freightmaster 

a battery-powered load carrier—is specially designed to scoot distinguished 

guests, stockholders, open-house guests or even the boss’ friends through indus- 

trial plants. Thinking of the thousands of feet of aisle space in their own plants, 

many visitors to the Philadelphia division of Yale & Towne became interested 

in the vehicle. What was once a peripatetic ordeal is now a pleasurable jaunt 
for many who got on the wagon 


two and a half years ago. The State 
Department recently even held up 
the export of American-built ma- 
chine tools to Italy, France and Swe- 
den on the ground that the products 
made on those machines might go to 
Russia. “The picture does not make 


a bit of sense,” says Mr. Berna. 

“We have discussed it time and 
time again with the Departments of 
State and Commerce, the National 
Security Resources Board and vari- 
ous heads of the Armed Forces— 
without result.” 


Shipping Pool Plan May Cut Transportation Costs 


STEEL users and a freight forward- 
ing firm in the Muskegon, Mich., 
area have hit upon a shipping pool 
scheme that may offset rising trans- 
portation costs and put the metal- 
working plants in a better competi- 
tive position. 

Freight was not a major problem 
in Muskegon when the basing point 
system of pricing steel was being 
used. 

Then, the Michigan companies got 
most of their steel from Cleveland, 
suffalo and Pittsburgh on an f.o.b. 
Detroit basis. But since the aban- 
donment of basing point, they’ve had 
to pay their own truck and rail 
freight bills, usually on material 
brought from Chicago. Competitors 
in or near Chicago and other steel 
centers have been a jump ahead be- 
ause of lower steel transportation 
harges. 


By Water—The proposed pooling 
leal would enable the Michigan con- 
sumers to get most of their steel via 
heap water transportation from De- 
‘roit, Cleveland and Buffalo. Hear- 
ngs on the proposal are scheduled 








before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for Sept. 18 at Grand Rapids. 
About 600,000 tons of steel and sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons of pig 
iron are used yearly in the Muske- 
gon area. 

Ralph S. McCrea, president and 
treasurer of Midwest Forwarding 
Co., proposes to do this: Consolidate 
Muskegon area orders on the docks 
of steel producers in Cleveland, Buf- 
falo and Detroit; load at producers’ 
docks at their expense and with their 
facilities; ship the consolidated or- 
ders to the docks of Midwest Im- 
porting Co., a firm affiliated with 
Midwest Forwarding, where they 
would be forwarded to the steel us- 
ers; store the steel in some instances 
at the Midwest Importing warehouse 
for smaller consumers who have sea- 
sonal requirements. 

Combination Bill—_ Midwest For- 
warding will pay all transportation 
costs and bill its customers. The com- 
pany proposes to publish tariffs 
which will be a combination of rates 
of presently established certified car- 
riers by water, a terminal charge 





that includes unloading at the Mus- 
kegon dock and the forwarding com- 
panies’ fee, plus rail or truck rate to 
consumer. 

The terminal charge will be an 
estimated 75 cents to $1 per ton, de- 
pending upon the commodity. 


Mills Resist Scrap Rises 


Buyers seek stabilization at $44 
a ton for No. 1 steel at Pitts- 
burgh and Valley points 


SCRAP price stabilization at a lowe1 
level than has prevailed recently may 
result from growing mili resistance 
to rising prices. 

This resistance last week caused a 
drop of $2 per ton to $44 on No. 1 
heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh 
Prices at several other market cen- 
ters declined in sympathy with the 
easing at Pittsburgh. 

Scrap prices have risen steadily 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
war in face of fairly comfortabl 
mill inventories and impending large 
imports of material. As a _ result, 
normal market relationships among 
grades and among consuming dis 
tricts have become distorted. 

Ceiling: $44—In an attempt to 
correct these distortions the steel 
mills are reported to be refusing to 
pay more than $44 Pittsburgh and 
Valley points for No. 1 steel, and 
$10 to $12 per ton less for blast fur- 
nace grades. Prices at other districts 
are to be established below Pitts- 
burgh and the Valley to the extent 
of freight involved. For example, De- 
troit scrap would take the Valley 
price minus freight. 

May Compromise on Freight—For 
the most part it is believed the scrap 
trade will welcome stabilization. But 
whether prices at points other than 
the Valley and Pittsburgh will de- 
cline to the extent suggested is un- 
certain. 

Here is an example: A Pittsburgh- 
Valley price of $44 less freight would 
reduce the Chicago price to $36, and 
mills in that area presently are will- 
ing to pay $40. Establishment of a 
Chicago differential of $1.50 per ton 
is likely. 


July Pig Iron Output at Peak 


The nation’s blast furnaces turned 
out 5,878,945 net tons of pig iron, 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen in 
July for an alltime record. 

The peak output compares with 
5,633,451 tons in June and 4,173,311 
tons in July, 1949. For the first 
seven months of the year, 37,012,384 
tons were produced, and the industry 
is well on the way to equaling or 
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topping the record production year 
of 1944 when 62,072,683 tons were 
turned out. 


Frick Expands Coal Capacity 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., coal mining 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, will open 
a 4000-ton a day coal mine in Wash- 
ington county, Pa, and another mine 
of the same capacity, closed since 
1928, will be reopened in Fayette 
county, Pa, 

The new mine will be developed 
between Vestaburt and Frederick- 
town. Its coal will start coming in 
1952 when it will be used by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.'s by-prod- 
uct coke plant at Clairton, Pa. 

The closed Collier mine near Union- 
town, Pa., will be ready in about a 
year’s time. All of the coal mined 
there will be coked in the adjacent 


beehive ovens. 


Sharon in Titanium Sheets 


The company may carry on 
titanium operations at Farrell, 
Pa., and Niles and Warren, O. 


SHARON Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., is 
joining the ranks of steel companies 
going into the titanium sheet busi- 
ness. The company has completed 
preliminary test rolling of titanium 
sheets at its Niles, O., subsidiary, 
Niles Rolling Mill Co. 

Sharon thinks the test marked the 
first time that titanium sheets were 
rolled on mills normally used for 
rolling steel sheet. Niles will make 
a limited quantity of titanium sheet 
available to certain potential users. 
The principal applications of titanium 
in the near term are expected to be 
in military aircraft, for airframes, jet 
engine parts and for armor. Right 
now titanium is being sold in sheet, 
strip, bars, tubing, wire and forg- 
ings—mostly for military require- 
ments. 

Sharon is thinking about carrying 
on further titanium operations at its 
plants at Farrell, Pa., and possibly at 
Brainard Steel Co., Warren, O., an- 
other subsidiary. Although metallur- 
gists hesitate to predict how great 
the tonnages of titanium will be in 
the future, many think it will be our 
next major light metal. Titanium ore 
is plentiful. 

Because of the many possible mili- 
tary uses for the metal, the early 
use of titanium for peacetime pur- 
poses is not very likely. Its fa- 
vorable strength-weight ratio and re- 
sistance to corrosion makes it look 
like a good bet for applications to 
transportation equipment and in the 
marine and chemical industries, 
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lron Powder Developed 


Powdered Iron Corp. is produc- 
ing a new type on a pilot plant 
scale for industry 


A NEW type of iron powder for the 
powder metallurgy field is being 
produced by Powdered Iron Corp., 
Detroit, on a pilot plant scale for 
industry. The powder’ resembles 
Swedish sponge iron physically, but 
has the purity of the best electroly- 
tic iron powder. 

Good Combine—-The combination of 
particle shape typical of sponge iron 
and high purity gives these ad- 
vantages, says the manufacturer: 

1. Compacts are more easily made. 
The dendritic structure causes inter- 
locking of the particles at usual 
working pressures, while the softness 
of the iron itself permits the forming 
of a dense compact upon increasing 
the pressure. 

2. Sintering temperature seems to 
be somewhat lower. Temperatures 
of the order of 1300°F and up pro- 
duce good results, as compared with 
the 1500-1800°F commonly used. 


” 


3. Particles size is more uniform. 





Wide Wor'd 
NOTHING TOIT: Karl P. Billner, left, 
inventor of a new cargo lifter, ex- 
plains the workings of the round vac- 
uum holders on the lifter to E. G. 
Van Es of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards & Docks. The holders — about 
one foot in diameter—attach them- 
selves automatically to the object to 
be lifted. Each holder has a lifting 
capacity of 900 pounds. The entire 
lifter used in the demonstration at the 
railroad yards of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia had a capa- 

city of upwards of 26,000 pounds 


Particle size is controlled in the o 
inal production of the material, 
stead of in the reduction of a lar; 
mass by mechanical means. 

4. Electrical properties are 
proved. Powdered iron cores of el, 
trical and electronic applications 
show lower hysteresis and eddy c 
rent losses, due to the lower dens 
of the compact when produced 
core purposes. 

Cast Iron or Scrap—Ordinary cas| 
iron or mild steel scrap in the form 
of borings or turnings is the raw 
material used in the process. It is 
placed in a chemical bath in iron 
trays, and becomes the anode in the 
electrolytic reaction. The iron is dis- 
solved chemically and is depo- 
sited from the solution in a mercury 
cathode that becomes impregnated 
with the iron. The iron is recovered 
in fine particle form by distillation 
of the cathode, soft pulverizing and 
air classification. 

There is no severe mechanical re- 
duction of a large mass, so that the 
dendritic structure of the powder as 
obtained from the cathode is not de- 
stroyed. 

The Shape Tells—Particle shape of 
the material can be translated into 
greater green strength in compacts, 
due to the interlocking of the parti- 
cles, or into greater compressibility 
of the powder, due to the readiness 
with which the dendritic structure 
can be compacted. Thus usable com- 
pacts can be made with low apparent 
density. The powder as_ supplied 
commercially has an apparent dens- 
ity of 2.4 to 2.5, but it can be sup- 
plied in apparent densities as low as 
1.6 or as high as 2.8. 

High purity is obtained by the 
process because there is no residual 
of unreduced oxide, as in sponge 
processes. Purity of the final pow- 
der is about 99.8% iron. Absence of 
silica means avoiding the abrasive 
effegt of this substance during com 
pacting. The powder is priced com- 
petitively with standard iron pow- 
ders now on the market. 

More To Come—Patents have been 
applied for to cover the new features 
of the manufacturing process. While 
a limited commercial production is 
now available from the pilot plant, 
additional facilities shortly will be 
completed to increase capacity co! 
siderably. 

The new material is expected 
find many fields of application for 
which present iron powders are suit 
able. It should have speoial adva! 
tages where a high-purity materi: 
is needed for low-density compact 
as in electronic work, the produce! 
say. 
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Pilot Output at Budd 


Though the Chase plant in Gary 
is not yet complete, expansion 
plans are in the cards 


PILOT production of automotive 
parts Was begun last week by Budd 
Co, at its new Chase plant in Gary, 
Ind 

Materials are just starting to flow 
through the only partially completed 
facility, but the plant’s officials are 
already making expansion plans en- 
visioning an operation that will dwarf 
what was originally contemplated. 

Edwin F. Bates, Chase plant man- 
ager, unruffled by the fact that he 
is doing his work on a plywood board 
supported by sawhorses, is hopeful 
that the Gary plant will some day 
have a million square feet of floor 
space. At present 300,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space is included. 

The Once Over—Despite the plant’s 
incompleteness an “open house’’ was 
held recently for the people of Gary. 
Purpose: “To let them see us and 
vice versa.”” A labor force of upwards 
of 1200 is being recruited and 5000 
applications for employment have al- 
ready been received. 

The main building contains two 
major sections—-s.amping department 
and assembly space. In the stamping 
section twelve presses are in various 
stages of readiness. Soon this depart- 
ment will contain 43 presses, and 
more are expected to be added to that 
total. One of 12 presses already in- 
stalled is a unit weighing 400 tons, 
built by Clearing Machine Corp. It 
is described by Budd people as the 
largest triple-action press in the 
world. It also has the longest stroke. 
They say the press can handle any 
size stamped component part auto- 
motive industry will need. About 
60 per cent of the plant’s machinery 
is on order or already delivered. As 
yet no machinery for the assembly 
area has been installed. 


McLouth Declares Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of one share of 
unissued capital stock for each share 
now outstanding has been declared 
by directors of McLouth Steel Corp., 
Detroit. Certificates will be mailed 


‘about Sept. 29 to holders of record 


on Sept. 15. 

Ivor Bryn, vice president of opera- 
tions, has been elected to the Mc- 
Louth board of directors. 


Kennecott Starts Copper Plant 


Kennecott Copper Corp. is taking 
pre'iminary steps to get its new $16 
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million refinery at Garfield, Utah, 
in operation. 

The new plant will provide 700 
to 800 new jobs. Most of the work- 
ers will be hired locally and trained 
on the job. Capacity at the outset 
will be 12,000 tons of refined copper 
per month cast as wire bars, ingots 
and ingot bars. 


Bennett Goes All Out for Clifton 


Another machine tool business 
joins the trend to suburban locations: 
Bennett Machinery Co.—-for 27 years 
it was located in the heart of down- 
town New York—started construc- 
tion of a new office adjoining its 
plant in Clifton, N. J. where it will 
move sometime this fall. 

Says Letcher W. Bennett, presi- 
dent: “We see increased efficiency 
and certain economies in combining 
office and plant in industrial north- 
ern New Jersey. . . . There will be 
many advantages for our employees 

greater convenience for custo- 
mers who will need to make only a 
20-minute trip from midtown Man- 
hattan to inspect machinery and hold 
conferences.” 


Low-Alloy Steel at 3 Mills 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. says that low-alloy, high- 
strength Mayari-R steel is being pro- 
duced at its three plants—in Seattle, 
South San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. It is being rolled in all sizes 
within the range of each mill. Be- 
sides the steel’s combination of great- 
er strength and increased corrosion 
resistance, it can readily be fabri- 
cated and welded by all ordinary 
methods, says Henry Hewitt, vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
company. 





A MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE SOME DAY? 


. at present a 300,000-square foot manufacturing area 


Quimby Pumps Sold to Warren 


Quimby Pump Division of H. K 
Porter Co. Inc. was sold to Warren 
Steam Pump Co. Inc. T. M. Evans, 
Porter’s president, made the an- 
nouncement. Porter is withdrawing 
from the manufacture of screw 
pumps, a relatively small business, to 
devote more of its time to its other 
lines. Its other lines: Oil field equip- 
ment, locomotives, heat exchangers, 
pressure vessels, etc. 

Warren will handle the servicing 
of Quimby pumps. 


Coral Designs on Long Island 


Coral Designs Division of Henry G. 
Dietz Co., formerly located at For- 
est Hills, N. Y., is operating in its 
new expanded quarters at 12-16 As- 
toria Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
The facilities will be used for pro- 
duction of the division’s standard 
line of electronic, electrical and me- 
chanical controls. It is also equipped 
to handle development work in the 
electronic field on a contract basis. 
Facilities include all the necessary 
equipment to produce prototypes and 
small scale production of specialized 
electronic equipment. 


Rockwell’s V & O Press Sold 


V & O Press Division of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co. was bought by Hartford- 
Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. The 
Hudson, N. Y., plant will continue un- 
der the management of Herman F. 
Zorn. No personnel changes are con- 
templated. 


Electric Furnace at Watertown 


New York Air Brake Co. installed 
a modern electric furnace unit in its 
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plant at Watertown, N. Y. The fur- 
nace is capable of producing high- 
grade material for use in the gray 
iron foundry industry. 


Company Scours Europe for Steel 


Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works 
Inc. is sending a representative to 
Europe to get more steel. The 
maker of hot water heaters and 
tanks says its general manager, 
Frank V. Seidelhuber Jr., has begun 
a two-month trip to Great Britain 
and Europe to line up steel sup- 
pliers. 


Machine Tool Survey in L.A. 


A survey of machine tools in south- 
ern California’s 4000 metalworking 
plants is being made by the Los An- 
geles county chamber of commerce. 
Its purpose is to provide the armed 
forces’ procurement officers with de- 
tailed information about the 56,000 
machine tools that are believed to be 
located in Los Angeles county. A 
similar survey was undertaken in 
1941, prior to World War II. 


Associations Change Address 


For the past 41 years the Fernley 
family has had offices at 505 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. When the city, 
state and federal governments start- 
ed a project that will involve demo- 
lition of three city blocks in front 
of Independence Hall in the City of 
Brotherly Love, George A. Fernley, 
a professional trade association man, 
decided it was high time to buy a 
bigger and better building for his 
offices. 

As of Sept. 11, his new offices will 
be at 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. 
Among the associations he serves in 
such capacities as executive secre- 
tary, advisory secretary or managing 
director are: American Machine Tool 
Distributors’ Association, Resistance 
Welders Manufacturers Association, 
National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation and National Welding Supply 
Association. The phone number is 
LOcust 4-3484. 


Hartzell Breaks Ground 


Ground was broken for a $100,000 
addition to the Hartzell propeller fan 
plant in Piqua, O., says Robert N. 
Hartzell, president of Hartzell In- 
dustries Inc. The new addition will 
about double the capacity of the 
present plant and will enable opera- 
tions to be concentrated under one 
roof. The company manufactures 
fans and blowers from 6 inches to 
22 feet in diameter in 3600 models. 
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How Can the MAPI Formula Help You? 


Gisholt Machine Co. evolves a work sheet and a condensed 
explanation of Machinery & Allied Products Institute’s ap- 
proach to scientific equipment analysis 


WHAT is the MAPI formula? 
There’s been much talk about it 
(STEEL, May 8, p. 56, Aug. 21, p. 70), 
but what does it do? 

Machinery & Allied Products In- 
stitute evolved a scientific approach 
to re-equipment analysis that is be- 
coming a bible for companies that 
want to keep on top technologically 
and save money besides. The insti- 
tute’s Dynamic Equipment Policy ex- 
plains the approach in detail. The 
MAPI Replacement Manual is the 
condensed version of the first book. 
Both are for sale by MAPI, 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Helping Hand — Gisholt Machine 
Co. is one firm using the MAPI form- 
ula. The work sheet at the right is 
its adaptation of the approach to re- 
equipment analysis. This sheet is no 
substitute for the MAPI Replace- 
ment Manual. It is designed as a 
handy reference and a _ condensed 
summary of the MAPI formula. Gis- 
holt has made some minor modifica- 
tions in the MAPI approach to sim- 
plify your work. 

The work sheet should contain 
complete reference information on 
the equipment being studied. Present 
equipment should cover the actual 
machine or machines now in opera- 
tion. Proposed equipment should re- 
fer to a specific proposal or quota- 
tion. The section on the “Analysis of 
the Job” is a projection for next 
year. Standard business practice is 
to estimate a year in advance on 
sales, costs and production. 

By the Numbers—tThe listings in 
the analysis of the job are ali bene- 
fits and as such are the cash dif- 
ferences in the operating costs. Most 
values will be listed in the “pro- 
posed” column only. Where factors 





MACHINERY & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute says: 

“No live industry can keep 
abreast of technology without 
continuous renewal and trans- 
formation of its productive 
facilities. Existing equipment 
must be kept on the defensive, 
compelled always to justify its 
tenure against the challenge of 
currently available alternatives. 
If it fails to meet the chal- 
lenge, it must be displaced re- 
gardless of its age or condi- 
tion.” 











are equal there will be no listings, 
Where the present equipment has the 
advantage, the listings will be made 
only in the “present” column. 

1. Superiority of Product—Will re- 
placement make possible the use of 
new material, a better design or give 
greater performance in the product? 
If so, put down what it is worth. 

2. Increased Output—Here, esti- 
mate the net additional profit from 
the increased production the pro- 
posed equipment will make available. 

8. Other Product Factors—If the 
proposed equipment would permit 
you to make a wider range of parts 
or have some other definite effect 
on business, each of these items 
should have a cash value. 

Savings in direct labor, indirect la- 
bor, fringe benefit costs, mainte- 
nance, supplies, tools, spoilage, down 
time, floor space, power and prop- 
erty taxes and insurance should be 
entered in the next 11 spaces of the 
work sheet. Conditions not accounted 
for in the first 14 spaces should be 
indicated in No. 15. 

16. Total Operating Advantage— 
Add the “analysis of the job” figures 
for each column and place them here. 

17. Net Advantage of Proposed 
Equipment—This is the “proposed to- 
tal’ (B) less the “present total” (A). 

Now you have the complete story 
of the job itself, but that’s not 
enough. Even machines that are 
standing idle have a fixed cost. Con- 
sider now the fixed costs in the 
“Analysis of the Equipment” sec- 
tion. To get fixed costs, handle the 
old and the new equipment separate- 
ly. Note that the section above the 
line on the work sheet is merely the 
gathering of the useful information. 
The second section below the line 
will contain the dollar values on 
which you will make your final de- 
cision to buy or not to buy. Consider 
first your present equipment. 

18. Salvage Value, Now — That 
would normally be the figure at 
which you can sell it second hand, 
as is. A used machinery dealer can 
quote you a price. 

19. Salvage Value, Next Year— Es- 
timate what you could get for the 
equipment a year from now. 

20. Loss Salvage Value, Next Year 
—That’s the difference between line 
18 and line 19. 

21. Interest, Salvage Value—If you 
decide not to replace the machine, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EQUIPMENT 
(MAPI — “Adverse Minimums”) 





PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


eee ee 
(19) Salvage Value — Next Year 
(20) Loss Salvage Val. — Next Year $ 


(18) Salvage Value — Now - 








(20) Loss Salvage Val. — Next Year $s 
(21) Interest — Salvage Val. - 
(22) Proration — Cap. Addition 
(23) Interest — Cap. Addition 
(24) Annual Fixed Cost — a cece 
(25) * Net Opertg. Disadvantage _- > ane 





(26) Annual Operating Cost (C) ee 
(36) GAIN FROM REPLACEMENT NEXT YEAR (C — F) 


PROPOSED EQUIPMENT 
(27) Cost Installed 
(28) Service Life Katerina 
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(27) Cost Installed (D) Reaes 
(31) Chart % 
(32) Interest % 
(33) Total % (E) pobianieeree es 
(34) Annual Fixed Cost (D x E) 

(35) Annual Operating Cost (F) 
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you are passing up that amount of 
income. Charge yourself interest on 
that investment. That figure is usu- 
ally 10 per cent of line 18. 

22. Proration, Capital Addition— 
If your equipment must be repaired 
or rebuilt to continue in service, es- 
timate a figure to cover the cost. By 
Prorating the figure over the num- 
ber of years of expected additional 
life, you will have the annual cost 
for this capital addition. 

23. Interest, Capital Addition — 
Since this capital addition must be 
Spent now you must again charge 
yourself interest on the investment. 
The figure is usually 10 per cent of 
the total cost of the rebuilding or re- 
Pairing. 

*4. Annual Fixed Cost—This is the 
total of cost-plus-interest for con- 


lnuing to use your present equip- 
ment. 


. 25. Net Operating Disadvantage— 
SE 


the figure from line 17. If you 
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don’t take advantage of the net op- 
erating advantage for next year, it 
becomes a_ disadvantage and _ is 
chargeable against your present 
equipment. 

26. Annual Operating Cost (C)— 
This is the sum of line 24 and line 
25. It’s the projected cost of keep- 
ing your present equipment in serv- 
ice for another year. 

Now turn to proposed equipment. 

27%. Cost Installed (D)—This is the 
quotation total, plus shipping and in- 
stallation charges. 

28. Service Life—This is the length 
of time the machine will stay on the 
job before some new machine can 
replace it. It’s often figured as 10 
years. 

29. Salvage Value—What do you 
estimate you could get for the ma- 
chine after using it the number of 
years entered on line 28? 

30. Salvage Ratio—Divide line 29 
by line 27. Percentage goes here. 


31. Chart the Percentage—Use the 
MAPI chart at the bottom of this 
page. Vertical axis is in terms of per- 
centage and the horizontal axis in 
terms of service life. At the bottom 
of the chart, start at the figure rep- 
resenting service life (line 28). Run 
up to your salvage ratio (line 30) 
which will be read between the 
curves and the figures in the center 
of the chart. After establishing the 
approximate location, you read the 
equivalent on the vertical axis. 

32. Interest Percentage—List the 
same percentage figure you used in 
computing the interest in line 21. 

33. Total Percentage—The figure 
is the total of your chart percentage 
(line 31) and your interest percent- 
age (line 32). 

34. Annual Fixed Cost (D x E)- 
Multiply your cost installed (line 27) 
by your total percentage (line 33). 
The final figure is your average an- 
nual cost of owning the proposed 
equipment. 

35. Annual Operating Cost (F) 
This is the “adverse minimum” of 
the MAPI formula. Since the net op- 
erating advantage of the proposed 
equipment (line 17) has already been 
charged to the present equipment, 
your only costs are that of owning 
the new equipment. This is the same 
figure used in line 34. (D * E F). 

36. Gain from Replacement, Next 
Year (C — F)—This is the annual 
dollar advantage of replacement. If 
the figure in line 26 is less than the 
figure in line 35, replacement is pre- 
mature. If line 26 is greater than line 
35, replacement is recommended. 

Gisholt’s work sheet can be used 
for any type of machine, not just 
machine tools alone. Gisholt, Madison 
10, Wis., will furnish copies without 
charge. Anyone wanting to reproduce 
it for use in his own plant may do so. 
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Freight Absorption Picture—Who Can Interpret It? 


In the light of FTC Chairman Mead’s replies to Johnson com- 
mittee questions about delivered pricing, you may well won- 
der whether you are not in peril when you absorb freight 


A SHELL GAME has nothing on the 
game that is being played with the 
serious business of absorbing freight. 
Now you see it, new you don’t might 
well describe the way businessmen 
size up the rhubarb that was started 
when the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision against the cement 
manufacturers a little more than two 
years ago. 

Right now the matter of freight ab- 
sorption is in a “now you don’t see 
it’ phase. So don’t base your mar- 
keting and pricing plans on the as- 
surances given by President Truman 
in June when he vetoed the O’Ma- 
honey freight absorption bill. That's 
about the only sound conclusion you 
can draw from the replies of James 
M. Mead, Federal Trade Commission 
chairman, to a questionnaire from 
the watchdog committee (STEEL, 
June 26, p. 43) created by Sen. Ed- 
win C. Johnson (Dem., Colo.). 

The Right Tree?__The committee 
has been barking up the FTC tree 
on the matter of freight absorption 
for some time now. It finally got a 
statement from FTC after the Presi- 
dent’s veto of Senator O’Mahoney’s 
bill. 

In his veto message the Presi- 
dent said: “Recent court decisions 
and Federal Trade Commission policy 
statements have made it. quite clear 
that there is no bar to freight ab- 
sorption or delivered prices as such. 

I recognize that businessmen 
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have been concerned lest they be 
penalized for perfectly sensible and 
appropriate competitive action. I be- 
lieve their concern is unwarranted. 

Still further clarification of the 
antitrust laws can be expected when 
decisions are reached in a number of 
cases now under consideration by 
FTC and the courts.” 

Tenor of Chairman Mead’s replies 
to the Johnson committee que:tion- 
naire (Mr. Mead spoke on behalf of 
three of the four commissioners) 
Was: 

Yes, the views of the President 
accord with the present views of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but no 
blanket assurances can be given that 
practices involving freight absorption 
would meet all legal tests. 

The views expressed by Mr. Mead 
in a written statement and at a John- 
son committee hearing make it clear 
that the legal status of freight ab- 
sorption is still as muddled as _ in 
the past. 

Questions & Answers—The com- 
mission, said Mr. Mead, has author- 
ity ‘to proceed only against conduct 
that constitutes an unfair method of 
competition or injures competition.” 
Quoting of delivered prices is per- 
fectly legal when that practice does 
not injure competition. But delivered 
prices are illegal when they result 
in discrimination. Only by consider- 
ing all factors involved in a particu- 
lar case, says he, can a determina- 





tion be reached as to whether d 
ered prices, or any other method of 
pricing, involve illegal discrimination 

Mr. Mead cited certain practice 
that the commission would not disap- 
prove. Is freight absorption permis- 
sible on a continuous basis, or only 
occasionally? Answer: If no unlaw- 
ful purpose or effect is present, a 
pricing practice is lawful no matter 
how frequently engaged in. 

When one seller adopts a pricing 
practice, may others also adopt this 
practice—provided all act independ- 
ently and in absence of conspiracy 
combination and agreement?  An- 
swer: With each person acting inde- 
pendently, and in the absence of 
conspiracy, combination and agree- 
ment, the situation would not bh 
unlawful. 

May an employer authorize sales- 
men to meet delivered prices of mor 
favorably located competitors, or 
must salesmen get specific authori- 
zation in each case? Answer: Ther 
is nothing illegal about such blanket 
authority, provided no discrimination 
results. 

At Your Peril—_ These answers 
though, are less significant and help- 
ful than indicated on their face, for 
Mr. Mead made it clear that the gov- 
erning factor is whether there has 
been, or will be, price discrimination 
with resulting injury to competition 
Since there is no general understand- 
ing, even in the commission, as to 
the criteria necessary to prove ille- 
gal price discrimination, Mr. Mead’s 
overall statement seems to warrant 
the conclusion that freight absorber 
and delivered price quoters are act- 
ing at their peril. 

Commissioner Lowell Mason, who 
for some years has labored vainly 
to swing the commission from strict 
legalism to a more practical point 
of view, was the dissenter. If the 
commission agrees with the veto ob- 
servations of the President, said Mr 
Mason, it will have to admit to past 
errors and avoid their repetition in 
the future. “If the commission agrees 
with the President's most cogent ob- 
servations, what will it do with the 
Corn Products and Staley cases 
which hold that basing point and de- 
livered pricing practices resulted im 
varying mill nets that, therefore, 
were unlawful under the Clayton 
Act?” asks he. 


No Rip-Snorter This 


The report on the steel hearings 
held by the Celler Monopoly Subcom: 
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mitt.2, House Judiciary Committee, 
in Avril and early May, will not be 
the vip-snorter that was indicated 
by advance notices of the evidence 
the subcommittee expected to uncov- 
ey in the hearings. Instead, it will 
be of a strictly ‘‘factual” character, 
summing up the facts disclosed by 
the statements and responses of 
United States Steel Corp. executives. 


' The report will not attempt to make 


a specific case against the Steel Cor- 
poration, but will view the evidence 
in the Steel Corporation hearings in 
the light of monopoly problems ex- 
isting in industry generally in the 
United States. The subcommittee 
hopes to have the report ready for re- 
lease late in September or early in 
October. 


Plowman: Military Traffic Head 


When Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson instituted a unified traffic 
service to be known as Military Traf- 


fic Service (MTS) two weeks ago, he 


chose a man who had been trafficking 
with the transportation business for a 
long time. The man was E. G. Plow- 
man who is the first MTS director. 
Plowman is a vice president of U. S. 
Steel, a position he has held since 
1944. His services were made avail- 
able to Defense by U. S. Steel on a 
loan basis. Mr. Plowman was chief 
of the Transportation Section, Steel 
Division, War Production Board from 
1942 to 1943; he was traffic consult- 
ant to the chairman of WPB in 1945. 

A central office manned primarily 
by civilians is to be established and 
located in Washington. 


More Brass Hats as Speakers 


<3 


You can expect to 
see and hear more 
military brass hats 
at future conven- 
tions as a result of 
apolicy definition 
by Defense Secre- 
tary Louis Johnson. 
The policy not only 
assures officers that they are on safe 
ground when they take part in the 
activities of service-connected civ- 
ilian industrial associations, but en- 
courages them to do so. 

“In view of the urgent require- 
ment for service-industry team work,”’ 
Says the Johnson directive, “it is rec- 
ommended that all services be en- 
couraged to participate in all rela- 
“onships with these organizations 
that may be mutually beneficial. 
Service representation at these meet- 
Ings, conferences, etc., is especially 
desivable in promoting good will and 
in «!fording business leaders and ex- 
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ecutives, and service officials, an op- 
portunity for mutual exchange of 
ideas. ... No restrictions are to be 
imposed on direct dealings between 
the services and the organizations in 
technical and proceurement matters.”’ 


The Defense Department’s Office of 
Public Information was ordered to 
give all possible assistance in carry- 
ing out this policy, and will set up a 
new National Organizations Branch 
for this purpose. Besides setting up 
suitable publicity, it will be the duty 
of the branch to respond to invita- 
tions, to furnish speakers when de- 
sired, and make assignments to the 
right officers. 


Titanium Alloy Tests OK'd 


Two Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
test programs involving use of tita- 
nium alloy in new jet planes were 
concluded satisfactorily; approval 
was given for actual production of 
engine firewalls and tailpipe shrouds 
from the alloy. Test runs on turbine 
compressor blades, turbine compres- 
sor disks and engines built of tita- 
nium alloy continue. The alloy in- 
volved is 5 per cent chromium, 3 per 
cent aluminum, and 92 per cent tita- 
nium, reported by BuAer to be “‘sub- 
stantially as strong as high-strength 


steel but only half as heavy, highly 
resistant to corrosion, and retains 
its basic properties at high tempera- 
tures.” Use of the alloy is contem- 
plated for all parts “where strength 
at high temperatures is of major im- 
portance.” 


Mail Course in Management 


Interested in tak- 
ing a correspondence 
course on “Emer- 
gency Management 
of the National 
\conomy ?” If so, re- 
quest information 
from the Comman- 
dant, Industrial Coll- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Fort Lesley 
J. McNair, Washington 25, Attention 
Correspondence Study Branch. The 
course is for the benefit of those un- 
able to attend classes. Its purpose 
is to provide background information 
on how a war emergency affects the 
national economy and of the measures 
that must be adopted to prevent bot- 
tlenecks. Originally laid out for regu- 
lar and reserve officers of the three 
armed services, the course has proved 
valuable to many steel and other in- 
dustrial executives. The correspond- 
ence course is open to “500 qualified 
civilians aged 30 to 50.” 





Move To Institute New Patent Policy Sidetracked 


WHEN IT WAS ISSUED last Jan. 
23, it didn’t appear to many that 
executive order No. 10096 was _ in- 
tended as a measure for broadcast- 
ing inventions made by private in- 
dustry while working under govern- 
ment contract. 

Seemingly the purpose of the or- 
der (it had been drafted by the 
Justice Department) was the estab- 
lishment of a uniform government 
patent policy on inventions made by 
government employees and the crea- 
tion of a Government Patents Board 
to administer the policy. 

But concealed in otherwise inof- 
fensive language was a provision un- 
der which the board was to include 
contractor-owned inventions among 
those it was to tell the public. 


Therein & Thereof—The joker read: 
“. . all inventions or rights therein, 
including licenses, owned or controlled 
by the United States or any govern- 
ment agency, shall be indexed, and 
copies, summaries, analyses and ab- 
stracts thereof shall be maintained 
and made available to all government 
agencies and to public libraries, uni- 
versities, trade associations, scientists 
and scientific groups, industrial and 
commercial organizations, and all 


other interested groups of persons.” 

The policy, if it had been carried 
out as specified in the joker, would 
have jeopardized contractor’s rights 
to the inventions made by them while 
working under government contracts. 

Rhubarb—When Dr. Archie M. Pal- 
mer was appointed chairman of the 
new Government Patents Board in 
June, he at once encountered objec- 
tions on the ground that the Pres- 
ident’s order was intended to cover 
policy in relation to inventions made 
by government employees, and that 
the provision giving the board author- 
ity to publicize contractor-owned in- 
ventions obviously was extraneous 
matter. Another objection was that 
the validity of the order as a whole 
is open to question in view of Supreme 
Court decisions that patent policy 
may be declared only by Congress and 
that no power to declare patent policy 
is vested in the administrative branch. 
Procurement agencies say they have 
no legal right to furnish to the board 
the invention disclosures they receive 
from contractors; they hold that they 
are in the same position as the Pat- 
ent Office which is prohibited by sta- 
tute from disclosing anything in pend- 
ing patent applications. 
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Socialists Ease Up on Nationalization 


Politics, popular dissatisfaction and the Schuman plan 
are making European advocates of public ownership of 
industry—even Britons—sing in a minor key 


EUROPEAN = socialists—-even_ the 
British Laborites—are changing their 
tune about nationalization. Political 
expediency, popular’ dissatisfaction 
and the Schuman plan all are con- 
tributing toward a more moderate 
viewpoint. 

British Labor for the time being 
won't take over any more entire in- 
dustries. It may still take over in- 
dividual companies or even set up its 
own corporation to compete with 
others in an industry. That means 
that most steelmen in the United 
Kingdom can breathe more easily 
for a while. A final decision on steel 

and on the whole nationalization 
policy—will come after the next gen- 
eral election. 

Strategic Retreat — The Laborites 
changed their song because: The out- 
come of the last election indicated 
that nationalization is going sour as 
a political issue; public ownership is 
being criticized increasingly even by 
party members; the Trades Union 
Council is cooler toward nationaliza- 
tion because it finds public owners as 
difficult to deal with as private; big 
segments of the British economy— 
transport, electricity, gas, most of 
civil aviation, coal and the Bank of 
England—already have been taken 
over. 

The Laborites were hit a body blow 
when a prominent party member, 
R. W. G. Mackay, admitted that pros- 
perity in Britain is due “not so much 
to the successful application of social- 
ist principles in Great Britain as the 
successful working of capitalism in 
the United States.” 

A Rift in the Ranks—Debate on 
the Schuman plan brought a shift in 
the position of Continental socialists 
on nationalization. They parted com- 
pany with the British on public own- 
ership when the island Laborites re- 
jected the plan to pool the steel and 
coal resources of Europe because of 
this reasoning: International economic 
co-operation is impossible without na- 
tionalized industries first. Few con- 
tinental industries are nationalized or 
even have much chance to be soon. 
Therefore, successful international 
economic pooling arrangements are 
impossible now. 

Andre Philip, one of the more radi- 
cal of the French socialists, challenges 
the idea that a successful Schuman 
plan must be built on nationalized 
industries. He even denies that na- 
tionalization is a keystone of the 
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socialist idea. He criticizes the 
bureaucracy in the British style of 
public ownership and points out that 
some degree of nationalization char- 
acterized the regimes of Hitler and 
Mussolini, as well as of Stalin. Mr. 
Philip thinks that an _ acceptably 
socialized industry would be a private- 
ly owned industry in which the work- 
ers have some voice in management. 


Britain Expands Steel Capacity 


The new $7 million billet and sheet 
bar mill at the Scunthorpe works of 
John Lysaght Ltd. went into produc- 
tion for the first time on Aug. 20. 
The mill, which took three years to 
U. S. is a series of contracts total- 
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“TURNING” THEM OUT: The men who work on this attack plane fuselage 


ing $5.6 million with Stewarts & 
Lloyds Ltd. to supply steel pipe to 
American oil and natural gas c.m- 
panies. Standard Oil Co. of New . er- 
sey placed the largest order. 

Great Britain will build 3000 jects 
to reinforce its fighter command. 

More than $140 million worth of 
contracts have been let with De 
Haviland and Gloucester airplane 
companies for Meteor and Vampire 
jets. 


France To Spend for Arms 


France has voted a $5715 million 
armament program. Unused govern- 
ment-owned armament capacity will 
be brought back into production, and 
a financing program is being consid- 
ered to help private firms re-equip 
for war production. 

The industrial pace is breathiaking; 
unemployment dropped to less than 
54,000. French steelmen are negotiat- 
ing to ship 150,000 tons of the metal 
to the U.S. On Sept. 1 France started 
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Wide World 


in a London aircraft plant are running rings around their former production 
records. The fuselage is fitted into encircling wooden rings and a frame 
equipped with rollers, enabling the fuselage to be rotated into any position 


build and install, is 1050 feet long and 
175 feet wide. It has a flying shear 
capable of cutting steel within limits 
of 9 and 30 feet. 

Britain’s new $8.8 billion defense 
program, plus increased demand for 
steel products from the U. §&S., will 
keep that mill and every other steel 
facility in the country going at full 
tilt for months to come. One of the 
biggest defense orders thus far let 
has been awarded to Austin Motor 
Co. Ltd. for military truck bodies. 
One of the largest orders from the 


shipping some 200,000 tons of pig iron 
and semifinished steel to Switzerland. 
Swiss are stockpiling for defense. 

French iron and steel exports, ex- 
clusive of scrap, in the first half 
totaled 1,342,000 net tons, an 82 per 
cent increase over the shipments in 
the first six months of 1949. Ex- 
ports for the year may reach a rec- 
ord 3 million tons. 

A sign of inflation in France is 
this: The Bank of France has issued 
banknotes of 5000 and 10,000 franc 
denominations. The latter will be ‘he 
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firct of this denomination ever to be 
put in circulation in France. A 5000 
franc note was in circulation for a 
short time after the war. 

French production is rising, as 
well aS prices. Passenger car out- 
put is now 66 per cent above what it 
was before the war. Truck assemblies 
are 150 per cent higher. 

The French merchant marine is 
now larger and more efficient than 
the prewar fleet although 66 per cent 
of the French merchant ships were 
destroyed in World War II. 


Germans Try a New Tack 


The Germans are trying a new tack 
to get the Allies to boost the steel 
production ceiling from the present 
limit of 12.2 million net tons yearly. 
Ruhr steelmen say they’ll make every- 
thing over that available to U. S. 
purchasers. The nation is producing 
now at an annual rate of about 14.8 
million tons. 

One American firm has unsuccess- 
fully tried to order 300,000 tons of 
rolled steel in Germany, offering up to 
$120 per metric ton for plates, com- 
pared with an average export price 
of $60 only a few months ago. Steel 
bars and structurals are going at $75 
to $80 per metric ton. Sheets take at 
least 10 months for delivery, and 
prices are from $115 to $135. Belgian 
steel plants are sold out until March, 
1951. French deliveries are shorter. 

The Germans also want production 
ceilings lifted on aluminum. The 
Allies now limit the output to 94,000 
tons annually. American and other 
foreign firms have contracted for 
100,000 tons, pending Allied approval. 
Three German plants would fill the 
order by processing bauxite imported 
from Greece. 


Dutch Plate Mill Started 


Breedband Co. has started construc- 
tion on its new $23.5 million plate 
mill at Ymuiden, Netherlands. The 
plant will raise Holland’s plate ca- 
pacity from 150,000 tons to 225,000 
tons annually. Marshall Plan aid is 
helping to finance the project. 


Spanish Mill Planned 


The steel plant to be built in 
Asturias, Spain, by the National In- 
Stitute for Industry, a government- 
Sponsored group, will consist of three 
blast furnaces, a battery of coke 
ovens, a large tilting open hearth and 
other smaller ones and rolling mills. 
roduction will consist of heavy rails, 
P.ates and sheets. 

The initial output will be an esti- 
nated 220,000 tons per year, to be in- 
eased to 660,000 tons in 10 years. 
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General Hershey To Speak 


“Guideposts to Industrial Opera- 
tions in the Present Crisis” is the 
theme of the 51st annual convention 
of the National Metal Trades Con- 


gress. It will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Sept. 27- 
29. Thomas J. Morton Jr., who 


made the announcement, thinks at- 
tendance will break previous records. 

Says he: “This will be an up-to-the- 
minute program keyed to meet the 
needs of management in a* crisis 
economy. Because of the rapidity of 
developments, the association will not 
hesitate to adjust the schedule of 
subjects to provide speakers com- 
petent to discuss new topics that 
may have an immediate bearing on 
industrial operations.” 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direc- 
tor of selective service, will address 
the 2000 who are expected to attend 
the convention. His subject: “Selec- 
tive Service in the Current Crisis.” 


AISI Holds Regional Meetings 


American Iron & Steel Institute 
will hold its 1950 series of regional 
technical meetings in Pittsburgh on 
Oct. 11, Birmingham on Oct. 25, San 
Francisco on Nov. 10 and Chicago 
on Dec. 1. 

The programs have been varied to 
present subjects which may prove 
of especial interest to those members 
and companies located in the areas 
where the meetings are to be held. 


Gas Appliances on Display 


More than 170 manufacturers of 
gas appliances will display their 
products in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
2-6, as part of the American Gas 
Association’s annual convention and 
show. The exhibition will cover 70,000 
square feet of floor space. 


January Plant Maintenance Show 


The Plant Maintenance Show, 
which drew industrial executives from 
35 states and many foreign countries 
when it was conducted for the first 
time early this year, will be held 
again in Cleveland Auditorium, Jan. 
15-18. Clapp & Poliak Inc., New 
York, the exposition management 
made the announcement. 

Present indications are that it will 
be two or three times the size of the 
first show. Already 120 companies 
have leased booth space that exceeds 
the total area used for the first 
show 61 per cent. 


Galvanizers Meet Oct. 4-6 


The American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc. will hold its 1950 





semiannual meeting at the Green- 
brier Hotel in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. on Oct. 4-6. Several mem- 
bers of a British team of galvaniz- 
ers from the Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association of England will attend. 


Society Awards Prizes 


Steel Founders’ Society of America 
is starting an awards program; $1000 
in cash prizes will be offered for 
technical papers dealing with new 
designs, redesigned steel castings, 
conversions and advanced uses for 
steel castings, including improved 
materials and methods applications to 
meet specific engineering problems. 

In all, 15 awards include a top prize 
of $300 for the paper judged most 
useful, two additional awards of $200 
and $100 each, fourth others of $50 
each and eight $25 awards. The pro- 
gram is open to all persons except 
employees of Steel Founders’ Society 
of America, Cleveland, and of com- 
panies which are members of the 
society. Closing date for the com- 
petition is Dec. 1, 1950. 


Eutectic Holding $1000 Contest 


R. D. Wasserman, president of Eu- 
tectic Welding Alloys Corp., New 
York, annouces his company’s spon- 
sorship of a $1000 prize competition 
for technical papers dealing with re- 
search and development on “non-fu- 
sion” welding processes. 

The contest opened Sept. 1, 1950; it 
closes May 31, 1951. Three prizes will 
be awarded: First, $500; second, $300; 
and third, $200, Rules about the com- 
petition can be had from Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp., 40 Worth St., 
New York 13. 


5 Million Cylinder Liners 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Found- 
ry Co. reports that its 5 millionth cyl- 
inder liner came off its production 
lines at Muskegon, Mich. All of the 
liners—an average of a million a year 
—were centrifugally cast in the No. 
6 plant which opened in 1945. 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon manu- 
factures the liners and sleeves in all 
sizes, weighing from several pounds 
each (for outboard motor engines and 
other small internal combustion en- 
gines) up to several hundred pounds 
each (for marine diesel equipment, 
railroad locomotive engines and vari- 
ous other types of engines). They 
are made in a wide variety of speci- 
fications. In the other company 
plants various other types of castings 
are produced in volume. Among 
them: Cylinder heads and blocks, pis- 
tons, camshafts, crankshafts, gears, 
Centrifuse brake drums. 
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N-A-X Alloy Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Kaiser-Frazer is cashing in on the car buying boom and 


. , should have a profit for this year. Daily assemblies near 


DETROIT 
| _ FORTUNES of Kaiser-Frazer are re- 
' pounding as second-shift operations 
gain strength and daily assemblies 
- approach the 1000 figure. Officials 
report the company once more in 
' black ink, and given the solid market 
which all automotive forecasters are 
predicting, the K-F year will wind up 

- on the profit side. 
Output for August was expected to 
come close to 22,000, topping the pre- 
' vious high of January, 1948. Delays 
» have been encountered in moving in- 
'to volume production on the new 
' Henry J model because of parts 
| shortages resulting from strikes in 
_ suppliers’ plants. These have been 
— j fairly well surmounted—assemblies 
~ § averaging 100 daily—and public an- 
-rouncement of this lower-priced job 
ill be made Sept. 29. The test of 
ie: ts public acceptance will not be long 

Se. ‘ in coming. 





More Variety—Meanwhile two-and 
' four-door sedans in the Kaiser line 
‘are rolling out to dealers, and they 
' will be supplemented shortly by coupe 
E bodies. A Portland, Oreg., assembly 
' plant will be functioning next month, 
_reinforcing West Coast stocks now 
/coming principally from Long Beach, 
/Calif. Details also are expected short- 
ly concerning a new press plant, to 
be located near the principal source 
of flat-rolled steel. 

Monthly bill for parts and materials 
now paid by K-F is estimated to ap- 
proximate $20 million. It is paid 
directly to venders in more than 400 
communities in every state of the 
country. Michigan is the top state, 
pwith each K-F model carrying an 
Faverage of $313 worth of supplies 
‘from sources there. Next in volume 
‘is Indiana, followed by Ohio, Pennsyl- 
-vania, California, Massachusetts, Wis- 
‘consin, Missouri and Illinois. This is 
;about the same pattern as other auto 
‘builders follow. 

The Leader—Detroit leads among 
the cities, with every K-F car 
having more than $200 worth of ma- 
terials and parts originating in the 
motor capital. Other state per capita 
figures on components are: Indiana 
182, Ohio $144, Pennsylvania $126, 
W WELthmCslifornia $76, Massachusetts $29, 
Wisconsin and Missouri each $24, 
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1000. The Henry J will be unveiled Sept. 29 


Illinois $14 and lesser amounts from 
other states. 

The material study does not cover 
nonproductive items, necessary to 
manufacture but not appearing in the 
finished product. Total purchases 
are of course substantially higher than 
the $20 million monthly figure, as in- 
dicated by the fact the company 
stocks nearly 50,000 different manu- 
facturing items, less than a third of 
them components of finished cars. The 
company estimates that jobs for more 
than 47,000 supplier plant employees 
depend in whole or in part upon its 
purchases. 

Evolution in the Henry J—There 
have been a number of mechanical 
and styling changes in the Henry J 
model since its initial showing in Chi- 
cago in February. The front grille 
opening has been reworked to give 
it a more substantial appearance, and 





“DIESEL WITH A DESTINY’: That's 
what GMC Truck & Coach Division of 
General Motors likes to call its new 
4-cylinder diesel engine. It is GMC’s 
answer to heavy duty haulers who 
wanted the power and economy of 
the 2-cycle GMC diesel in lighter 
trucks of the heavy-duty range—those 
with gross combination weights of 
45,000 and 55,000 pounds. Here an 
engine is being lowered into a chassis 
as it goes down the assembly line 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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other decorative touches have been 
added to the body lines. Extensive 
road testing has pointed up several 
minor mechanical changes which have 
been made in the interest of improved 
performance and roadability. First 
body type to make its appearance 
publicly will be a two-door sedan, 
followed by a sports convertible. 


The Cars Get Glassier 


If there is one universal trend in 
all new models, and one that is going 
to proceed further, it is toward more 
glass area and more extensive use 
of curved glass sections. These de- 
velopments have been at once bonan- 
zas and headaches to both glass sup- 
pliers and body builders. To produce 
curved glass sections requires invest- 
ment in much new additional equip- 
ment at glass plants, not to mention 
careful attention to processing tech- 
nique in order to stay within limits 
of curvature. While these limits are 
considerably beyond thousandths of an 
inch, they must be kept close enough 
to permit ready mounting. 

Hard Tops Start the Trend — The 
so-called hard-top convertible was 
the start of sharply curved glass sec- 
tions in rear window lights, and the 
unanticipated universal popularity of 
this type of styling caught the glass 
manufacturers a little unawares from 
the standpoint of production facilities. 
However, they are getting abreast of 
the situation. Rear windows are of 
tempered plate glass and in general 
are produced by cutting the flat plate 
to the desired periphery and then 
moving it through a furnace at suf- 
ficient heat to permit the glass to 
“subside” to the curvature of the sup- 
porting fixture. Emerging from the 
furnace the glass is passed under air 
jets which give an accelerated quench 
to the outer surfaces, so that their 
fibers are in compression with respect 
to the internal fibers. In some ways 
the treatment resembles the hard- 
ening of steel. 

Under certain angles of illumination 
the geometrical pattern of internal 
strains can be observed readily in this 
type of glass, particularly when re- 
viewed through polaroid lenses. This 
is not a defect, rather simply typical 
of this heat treatment. When the 
glass receives a sharp impact it rup- 
tures throughout in a geometrical 
system of fine cracks, but does not 
shatter. 

Quick Junk—aAn incident is related 
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dealing with a consignment of curved 
rear window lights received here by 
a body builder starting up on a new 
model. As one of the first pieces was 
removed from its shipping pallet, an 
inspector noted a peculiar pattern 
which at certain angles almost pre- 
cluded clear vision. A representative 
of the glass supplier was called who, 
af.er studying the apparent defect, 
called for a hammer. He went sys- 
tematically down the boxes of waiting 
glass sections and gave each piece a 
resounding blow which really made 
rejects of them. Then he said to 
throw the entire consignment on the 
junk heap, explaining it would be 
not worth the freight to ship the de- 
fective units back to his plant. That’s 
Detroit for you—no quibbling, no con- 
ferences, no niff-nawing, just scrap 
the junk and teletype for a fresh sup- 
ply. Keep the lines rolling. 

Difficulties in processing satisfac- 
tory curved glass windshields and rear 
windows are matched with the trouble 
involved in mounting them quickly 
and securely. They must be literally 
floated in rubber molding strips and 
these must be firmly held in the steel 
frame or molding. If the glass is 
held too tightly it may bind and frac- 
ture, if too loosely there will surely 
develop a “leaker,” the curse of 
dealer service departments. Steady 
improvement in mounting techniques 
and materials has eased the problem 
of leakers, but when curved glass 
panes first became popular service 
troubles were terrific. 


GM Contract Pays Off 


Chaining of wages to a cost-of-liv- 
ing index and the introduction of the 
“annual improvement factor” by Gen- 
eral Motors in its labor contract in 
1948 has been both lauded and con- 
demned, and by both labor and man- 
agement. In the sharp inflationary 
period following the Korean outbreak, 
the tieup has been rough on motor 
companies with other types of con- 
tracts. Chrysler, for example, was 
practically shut down by sporadic 
labor outbreaks throughout several of 
its key plants, even after suffering 
the protracted strike earlier this 
year. 

Sudden decision by the company to 
raise wages 10 cents an hour stopped 
the trouble, yet at the same time 
will cost an estimated $25 million 
annually. 

Packard was forced to come across 
on a basis practically the equivalent 
of the General Motors pattern to 
bring its 8000 employees back on the 
job. Briggs Mfg. Co. and Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. both put through raises to 
match the Chrysler boost. Now the 
Ford local is making menacing ges- 
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tures of walkouts to enforce demands 
for wage boosts. It appears inevitable 
that many smaller par.s companies 
will be next to feel the squeeze. 

What of the effect on auto prices? 
So far, all manufacturers have stated 
they will try to absorb higher costs 
by production economies, hoping that 
the sudden jump in living costs is 
only temporary. However, should the 
living cost index drop sufficiently, 
General Motors is in position to lower 
its rates because of contract stipula- 
tions, while its competitors will not 
be able to do so since their most re- 
cent increases were simply made to 
meet the pattern. Inevitably the 
situation will lead to higher automo- 
bile prices. The only question is how 
soon, 


Auto, Truck Output 


U. S. and Canada 


1950 1949 
January 609,882 445,092 
February 505,593 443,734 
March 610,678 543,711 
April 585,705 569,728 
May 732,161 508,101 
June 897,864 523,689 
Six Months 3,941,883 3,034,055 
July 746,771 604,351 
August 840,000* 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December i 384,318 
Total .. 6,533,641 
Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 
Aug. 12 182,965 146,317 
Aug. 19 190,879 149,359 
Aug. 26 . 180,540 155,367 
Sept. 2 175,000 146,039 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 


Broaching Practice Improves 


Noteworthy achievements in the 
field of broaching practice, accel- 
erated by the appearance of new au- 
tomatic transmission designs, is in 
the machining of internal high-speed 
gears, both spur and helical. Accep- 
ted production practice for precision 
gears has been rough broaching of 
the teeth in the blank followed by 
gear shaping and then gear shaving. 
These steps were considered neces- 
sary because of close tolerances on 
all tooth characteristics and the need 
for insured quiet operation. 

A couple of years ago Warner 
Gear Division decided to experiment 
with broaching on overdrive ring 
gears, confining machining steps to 
rough and finish broaching. Working 
with engineers of National Broach & 


Machine Co., the company foun. it 
possible to meet tolerances and fir :h, 
to reduce tooling costs 60 per © nt, 
double production and replace ‘he 
original machine equipment comp) s- 
ing a broaching machine, 18 gvar 
shapers and two gear shavers with 
one rough broaching machine pulling 
two broaches simultaneously, and 
three finish broaching machines. A 
key factor, of course, is the accuracy 
of the broaches and the ability to 
duplicate them on replacement tools, 

Later Buick Motor Division studied 
the possibilities of doing the same 
thing on an internal helical gear for 
its Dynaflow transmission. The origi- 
nal plan of using gear shavers was 
discarded in favor of rough and finish 
broaching, and the new setup is per- 
forming with appreciable economy 
over the first proposal. 

High-speed steel broaches are spline 
ground, using a master lead bar to 
insure accuracy and uniformity in 
duplication. Finish broaches at War- 
ner Gear produced about 38,000 work 
pieces before being discarded. A 
special heat treatment is given the 
tools to provide a hardened case 
about 0.0015-inch deep. 


Chrysler Installs “Iron Hand” 


Chrysler Corp. is installing some 
specially designed Sahlin “iron hand” 
devices on fender presses at its Nine- 
Mile press plant, with a 5-foot reach 
into the dies to remove stampings on 
the upstroke of the press. The die is 
centered in a Hamilton press with ex- 
ceptionally deep front-to-back bed, re- 
quiring more than ordinary movement 
of the “hand” to reach the stamping. 
The device will be used on the lead 
press in every line, being synchronized 
through limit switches with operation 
of the press. Harry Sahlin has played 
a leading role in the development of 
this type of equipment over the last 
ten years, and it is now used widely 
in many large stamping plants. 


Car Registrations Continue High 


New car registrations in July are 
expected to total about 540,000 units 
when all the states are tabulated, 
says R. L. Polk & Co. That would 
compare with a record high of 583,- 
937 for June of this year and 448,- 
477 in July, 1949. 

The July estimate was made on 
the basis of registrations tabulated 
in 21 states. It would be the sec- 
ond highest monthly figure in the 
history of the automotive industry. 
From January through June, 2,829,- 
952 new cars were registered. 

July truck registrations are ¢€*- 
pected to be very close to a record 
of 108,168 established in April, 194%. 
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agp A broaching machine is only as good as its 
77> is 
finish fixtures. We present, here, the impressive story of 
is per- fF the new and improved Lapointe 
onomy 
TIP-DOWN FIXTURES 
spline ; , 
ian which are standard equipment on all our 
O 

ity in single and double ram vertical surface broach- 
_ War- ing machines. 
| Work 
1, A 1 Accurate, fast, versatile they will 
n the handle 80°% of all surface-broaching re- 

Case . 

quirements. 
2 Convenient to load—eliminate fatigue. 
ad 
3 Utilize full stroke of machine. 
some 
hand’ 4 Permit use of a great variety of work 
Nine- holders that can be manually or hy- 
reach ; 
draulically clamped. 
gS on 
die is 5 Allow use of fully adjustable work 
sh ex- 
a re holders to compensate for broach TIPS DOWN into convenient po- TIPS UP for broaching, with sturdy, 
‘ment wear. sition for loading and unloading, rigid support locked securely 
ping. 6 Safe to operate with locating points in clear view against hardened and ground stops 
c . 
lead of operator for fast part handling. on both sides of trunion blocks. 
nized 7 Sturdy and rugged. 
ation Utilizes full stroke of the machine! ——— 
layed 
nt of -* 
13% 
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COMPLETE ENGINEERING DATA ond dimensions on (My 
double ram and single ram LAPOINTE Vertical 
Broaching Machines will be found in these two 


illustrated bulletins. You are invited to send for 





a Bulletins DRV-3 and SRV-3. 

units LAPOINTE Vertical Broaching -Machines are all 

ated, P built to JIC Standards at no extra cost. 

ould LE ee 

583,- LAPOINTE takes the responsibility for the entire job — machines, 

148, - tools, and fixtures. That’s a big reason for Lapointe Leadership .. . 

that’s why “‘Lapointe’s the way to better broaching!” 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 
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Construction ...... 
. .Aug.28 Indus. Prod, . 
Employ., Metalwkg..Aug.21 eee 
Employ., Steel . Aug.21 Machine Tools 
Foundry Equip. ...Aug.7 


Freight Cars ....Aug.14 Pump Orders . 
Furnaces, W. Air ..Aug.14 Radio, TV ... 
Furnaces, Indus. ..Aug.14 Ranges, Elec. 








Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 
.Aug.28 Gear Sales ....... 


-Aug.7 Refrigerators . -Aug.21 
i.e Aug.7 Steel Castings .....Aug.21 
ara Aug.21 Steel Forgings ....Aug.7 
ise Aug.28 Steel Shipments ...Aug.28 


Malleable Cast. .... 


Aug.28 Trucks, Elec. Ind.. .Jan.2 
ioe Aug.14 Wages, Metalwkg.. .Aug.21 
-<som Aug.14 Washers ..........Aug.14 
inp Aug.28 Water Heaters .....July10 


Charts—-Copyright 1950, STEEL 


Fabricated Structural Steel 


Thousands of Net Tons 


Shipments Backlog 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
ee 152.7 565 675 
. SEPP 145.9 565 683 
Mar. ...... 156.8 185.9 556 582 
EE, wees «| ee 179.2 540 628 
eee fT 171.1 578 599 
SURO ixviccn Ramee 172.3 580 583 
caliy ...:..+ Ie 148.0 684 605 
MR Sac ee © budeth 183.9 ‘P 583 
i ctetheie, ae etk 162.1 na 562 
Oct 1 Sita acwate 99.8 yA 584 
re 117.2 oe 527 
ee ie we 135.5 hee 555 
a ae 1,853.5 


American Institute of Steel Construction 


Price Indexes 


Wholesale Consumers 
1950 1949 9 194 
Jan. .. 151.6 160.5 166.9 170.9 
Feb. .. 152.7 158.1 166.5 169.0 
Mar. .. 152.6 158.4 167.0 169.5 
Apr. .. 152.9 156.9 167.3 169.7 
May .. 155.9 155.7 168.6 169.2 
June .. 157.3 154.4 170.2 169.6 
July .. 162.9 153.4 172.5 168.5 
AMS. .. ners 153.0 re 168.8 
Sept. oh 153.6 een 169.6 
Oct... .. 162.2 cas ne | o 
Nov. . , 151.6 aes 168.6 
=e sna 151.3 ver 167.5 
Average os 154.9 169.1 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 
As Measured by: 


Wholesale Consumers’ 

Prices Prices 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan. ... 53.1 50.1 59.9 58.5 
4 See es 50.9 60.1 59.2 
i 50.8 59.9 59.0 
Ant... $8 51.2 59.8 58.9 
May ... 51.6 51.6 59.3 59.1 
June .. §1.2 52.0 58.8 59.0 
July ... 49.5 52.4 57.4 59.3 
ues ae 52.6 in. 59.2 
Sept. .. re 52.4 iy 59.0 
Oct. = = 52.8 5 a 59.3 
eee a 53.2 coe 59.3 
3.2 59.7 


a ae wie 53. 


U. S. Office of Business Economics 
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* Week ended Aug. 26 (preliminary 


Structural Bookings Stay Up 


Structural bookings in July re- 
mained at levels unequaled since 1942 
as industry bookings fell only a 
shade short of the June total. The 
industry’s bookings in the latest 
month reported were 265,771 tons, a 
month earlier they were 266,612. 
July’s bookings reflect to a large ex- 
tent the desire of customers to get on 
fabricators’ books before a possible 
government clamp down on certain 
forms of building. Rush to place or- 
ders has subsided a little but shops 
are busy estimating on many obs. 
Backlog jumped to 684,538 tons at 
the end of July from 579,583 tons a 
month earlier. 

Vacation shutdowns affected July 
shipments in fabricated structural 
steel just as they did other metal- 
working industries. Shipments fell 
off to 132,367 tons from 172,096 in 
June. 


Prices Highest in Two Years 


Bearing out earlier estimates the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consum- 
ers’ price index climbed sharply in 
the one month period ended July 15 
and reached 172.5 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average. The latest index 
is 1.4 per cent higher than the figure 
for one month earlier and 2.4 per 
cent higher than a year ago. It is al 
the highest level sinqg October, 1948 

Largest advance was recorded in 
food prices which rose 2.6 per cent 
during the month. Fractional in- 
creases were reported for house fur- 
nishings, miscellaneous goods and 
services, rents and fuels. Apparel 
was the only major group in which 
prices averaged slightly below the 
June 15 level. 

A special tabulation by the bureau 
covering a time period one month 
beyond that in the index shows that 
food prices declined slightly from 
the July 15 level although some items 
continued to move upward. 
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The Business Trend 





Metalworking companies find it difficult to maintain out- 
put high enough to meet demand with labor unrest adding 


to materials shortages 


LABOR unrest keeps production to- 
tals for metalworking companies 
short of what they might be. Com- 
panies now negotiating contracts are 
faced with labor demands for higher 
wages instead of pensions and many 
others whose contracts include a re- 
opening provision will be up against 
this issue soon. Even those com- 
panies with contracts that provide 
for no reopening for wage talks may 
be pressured into boosting wages if 
they don’t want their output slowed 
to a walk by “unauthorized” strikes. 

This poses a difficult problem for 
the manufacturer. The federal ad- 
ministration looks upon price _in- 
creases by industry, especially the 
large corporations, with a jaundiced 
eye. But if higher labor costs are 


3 piled on top increased raw materials 


outlays then selling prices will have 
Insiders in Washington 
say the administration is not in- 
clined to clamp down wage controls 
before elections so industry may find 


Some indication of what is to come 
for all civilian goods production may 
be found in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s action last week in ordering a 
13 per cent slash in civilian rubber 
consumption. Manufacturers work- 
ing on military orders can get all 
the rubber they want for their work. 
The order went into effect Sept. 1 and 
will continue for the rest of the year. 

Declines in steelmaking rate and 
in automotive assemblies forced 
STEEL’S industrial production index 
down 11 points in the week ended 
Aug. 26 to 207 per cent (preliminary) 
of the 1936-1939 average. Strikes, 
either directly or indirectly, caused 
the drop in industrial output. 


Steel Rate Picks Up... 


A sizable portion of the decline in 
the output rate for steel ingots and 
castings was regained last week. In 
the week ended Aug. 26 steelmaking 
furnaces operated at 90 per cent of 


line railroad strike crippled operations 
at several midwestern steel centers. 
About 200,000 tons of vitally needed 
ingots were lost because of the walk- 
out, 


Assemblies Forced Down... 


Labor unrest and tight metals sup- 
plies forced passenger car and truck 
assemblies down to 180,540 units in 
the week ended Aug. 26 from 190,879 
one week earlier. Expected August 
production totals for U.S. plants are 
675,000 cars and 140,000 trucks. This 
is the second best assembly total in 
industry history and trails only June 
of this year. Truck output exceeds 
that in June. 


More Coal... 


Bituminous coal output continued 
its slow production rise in the week 
ended Aug. 19 as 11,240,000 tons were 
produced. Although this output rate 
is well below the industry’s potential, 
it does represent measure of recov- 
ery for what has often been described 
as a sick industry. Absence of work 
stoppages and abbreviated work- 
weeks is gradually closing the gap 
between 1949’s and this year’s out- 











its road rocky for a while. theoretical capacity when the branch put. Up through the week ended 
i 2 € LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
os ~ Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 90.0 100.0 98.5 84.5 
i j Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,345 6,370° -—* 6,190 §,523 
| in Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,873 1,805 1,867 1,254 
ic Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,769 5,674 5,522 4,769 
i Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $198.8 $250.1 $252.5 $147.7 
, aah Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 180,540 190,879 191,978 155,367 


*Dates on request. 


t 1950 weekly capacity is 1,926,803 net tons. 


1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 

















Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) 8107 851 845 749 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 176 186 160 176 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $26,963 $26,976 $26,915 $27,328 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 112% 1 25% +46% —T% 
t Preliminary. +t Federal Reserve Board. : 

y-~ Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $15,375 $15,328 $14,222 $11,938 

; Federal Gross Debt (billions) $257.8 $257.6 $257.4 $255.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $15.6 $19.7 $33.7 $11.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 8,198 8,323 11,876 3,662 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $68.1 $67.9 $67.9 $64.7 
United States Gov’t Obligations Held (millions) + $35,078 $35,154 $36,222 $36,485 

— + Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Index++ 156.99 156.99 156.69 152.52 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 206.8 200.2 194.2 180.3 
All Commodities+ 166.1 164.9 163.7 152.7 
Metals and Metal Products+ 174.9 174.2 173.5 168.2 





+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100 


t 1936-19 39—100. 





t+ 1935-1939—100 
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GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 








IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


STANDARD VACUUM CLEANERS 
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SHIPMENTS IN UNITS 















Aug. 19 bituminous coal output this 
year was 298,796,000 tons, compared 
with 309,658,000 tons in the like pe- 
riod a year ago. 


Awards Slump... 


All private construction categories 
registered a drop in the week ended 
Aug. 24 with the result that engineer- 
ing contract awards dropped to $198.8 
million from $250.1 million. Even 
with the decline in awards during 
August the cumulative total for the 
first 34 weeks this year is $7662 mil- 
lion, 43 per cent above a year ago. 


Another FRB Record... 


Preliminary estimate by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is that its index 
will reach a new high of 204 in Au- 
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Charts—Copyright, 1950, STEEL 


Gray Iron Castings 
Thousands of Net Tons 


Shipments Backlogs* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
_ ae 913 1,040 914 2,065 
eens ‘oS8 kee 864 987 873 1,857 
| Ae 996 1,075 922 1,639 
SESS) ss 4.0 981 929 922 1,446 
May .... 1,095 867 978 1,243 
June .... 1,136 906 1,040 1,087 
oo. A Sob 697 ieee FO 
| SSS vie 872 ax os 
ee sée 881 ests 980 
Gan, "seas bbe 716 wee 955 
aoe “ee 719 ‘we 939 
eee ree 862 Sas 892 
, | ove 20,551 


*For Sale. Bureau of the Census 


Standard Vacuum Cleaners 
Sales Billed—Units 


1950 1949 1948 
Jan --+. 249,150 228,769 304,273 
Feb. .... 263,515 241,267 311,448 
Mar. .... 361,014 309,897 355,415 
Apr. .... 292,664 252,656 306,588 
May .... 278,645 222,850 276,657 
June .... 250,190 207,354 256,071 
July .... 279,967 161,920 229,537 
ee “see! winties 219,909 237,202 
ee crams 250,036 280,084 
es ; wanes 272,520 281,573 
eee PES ee 253,516 255,080 
Sh - ween Coates 265,513 273,890 
| ae -.-... 2,886,514 3,360,859 


Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Assoc. 


Gas Ranges 
Shipments in Units 


1950 1949 1948 
Jan, .... 165,000 106,700 222,800 
Feb. .... 209,000 117,700 228,400 
Mar, .... 264,000 151,500 252,100 
Apr. .... 239,100 150,100 245,300 
May .... 242,800 151,600 257,800 
June .... 224,700 162,200 250,500 
July .... 248,000 125,800 203,600 
SAP sacaie 206,100 250,100 
re edie 227,300 248,500 
oy ee ee 257,500 257,500 
i: er ae oe 237,400 202,300 
eee a5 Ree 175,700 131,100 


Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc, 


gust. Previous best mark was set in 
June when the index reached 199. 
July’s index showed the effect of 
plant closings for vacations as it 
eased 2 points from the June total 
to 197 per cent of the 1935-1939 av- 
erage. It was still the second best 
peacetime effort recorded. 


Fewer New Companies... 


July witnessed a rather sharp drop 
in formation of new business enter- 
prises, reports Dun & Bradstreet Inc. 
Charters totaled 7225, down 18.5 per 
cent from the 8861 total for June. 
The July total was 12.5 per cent 
higher than the 6424 businesses start- 
ed in the like month a year ago. To- 
tal for the first seven months is 59,- 
663 for a 18.6 per cent gain over the 
similar period in 1949. 


West's Growth Continues 


Investment in first six morths 
more than three times as large 
as in like 1949 period 


INDUSTRIAL expansion in the west- 
ern states is still proceeding at a 
fast pace. 

A survey by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad shows that in the 12 months 
ended July 1, 1950, more than 400 
new plants, many of them represent- 
ing new industries in the West, were 
established at a cost of about $106 
million. 

Although this expansion was 
less than in the 12 months ended 
July 1, 1949, when 500 new plants 
costing $118 million were built, ac- 
tivity picked up sharply in the first 
half of this year. If it continues ata 
similar rate during the last six 
months, the total for the calendar 
year 1950 will show a substantial 
gain, In the first six months this 
year $70 million was invested in new 
plants compared with only $21 mil- 
lion in the first six months of 1949. 

Southern Pacific’s tabulation covers 
only larger concerns, those which 
ship products in carload lots. It does 
not count large numbers of small en- 
terprises which also have been estab- 
lished during the period. 

The report comments that the 
trend so far this year has been to- 
ward larger type industrial installa- 
tions. Another notable factor has 
been the widening diversification of 
new industry. The survey says the 
list includes companies manufactur- 
ing such varied lines as drugs, chem- 
icals, paper containers, iron and steel 
distribution centers, electrical goods, 
building materials and others. 


PEI Cancels Sales Meeting 


The Korean war has caused the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute to can- 
cel its 1950 sales and management 
conference, originally scheduled in 
Cleveland, Oct. 5-6. 

The industry’s thinking has been 
diverted from major attention on 
sales methods to how peacetime pro- 
duction will be affected by the de- 
fense program. 


Profits Depend on Steel 


Steel availability will be an im- 
portant factor in determining how 
good earnings will be this year for 
Pullman Inc., New York. Profits in 
the first half topped those for the 
like period a year ago largely on the 
strength of great improvement in 
the second quarter when earnings 
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were more than three times as large 
as they were in the first three 
months. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
one of the firm’s two principal sub- 
sidiaries, is the country’s largest 
puilder of freight cars. Its backlog 
is up to about 15,000 cars, compared 
with only 700 at the beginning of the 
year. Pullman-Standard made mon- 
ey on both passenger car and 
freight car building in the second 
quarter. Car building will play an 
increasingly important role in earn- 
ings in the second half. A month- 
long strike at the Bessemer, Ala., 
plant early in the second half will 
offset part of the gains. 

M. W. Kellogg Co., the company’s 
other major subsidiary, will aid over- 
all earnings because of new contracts 
it received this year. More than 
half Kellogg’s activity is devoted to 
refinery construction and other work 
for the petroleum industry. 


Cummins Diesel Busy 


In order to sustain production at 
current high levels and meet heavy 
demand for its products Cummins 
Engine Co. Inc., Columbus, Ind., has 
authorized substantial capital ex- 
penditures for the rest of 1950 and 
early 1951. Irwin Miller, president, 
says that consolidated net income in 
the first half exceeded the amount 
earned in any corresponding six 
months and topped earnings for all 
last year. 


Lakey Backlog Totals $9 Million 


Backlog at Lakey Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Muskegon, Mich., stands 
at $9 million and operations in the 
current quarter are expected to re- 
sult in higher earnings than in the 
quarter ended July 31. Earnings in 
the earlier period did not meet ex- 
pectations because of heavy initial 
expenses involved in going to a two- 
turn operation at the No. 5 foundry. 
Although it is impossible to predict 
what effect the present situation 
will have on the company’s opera- 
Uons, President J. O. Ostergren says 
he 1s hopeful the improvement will 
last beyond end of the fiscal year on 
Oct. 31. 


Twin Coach Rides Sales Curve 


Sales volume of about $3,250,000 
per month by the end of this year 
predicted by officials of Twin 
Coach Co., Kent, O. In mid-August 
“1e company’s backlog totaled $18.4 
illion and was more than double a 
'ear ago. Unfilled orders consist of 
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$11.5 million for motor coaches built 
in Kent and Ft. Erie, Ont., and $6.9 
million for aircraft production at the 
Buffalo plant. 

Present expanding bus backlog will 
boost Twin Coach's outturn rate 
from the current 14% units daily to 
six per day by the end of the year. 
Bus building operations will run close 
to the break-even point in this quar- 
ter and will show substantial profits 
in the fourth quarter, company of- 
ficials say. Widespread demand for 
its new line of propane-powered 
busses is responsible for the improve- 
ment in bus order volume. 


New Plant Will Boost Sales 


United Specialties Co., Chicago, ex- 
pects that opening a plant in Bir- 
mingham will mean an additional $2 
million annually in sales. The com- 
pany leased the southern plant re- 
cently after getting a new contract 


with Ford for manufacture of air 
cleaners. Operations started in mid- 
August on the company’s line of 
metal toys until dies for making the 
air cleaners are ready in mid-Octo- 
ber. Directors recently appropriated 
$500,000 to expand precent plants 
and buy more equipment. 

United plans to continue making 
the toy wagons using steel not needed 
for air cleaners. An assured sup- 
ply of steel allocated to the Bir- 
mingham plant is money-in-the-bank 
toward assuring operations in good 
volume. 

United’s entry into television pic- 
ture tube cone manufacture could 
add another $500,000 a month to 
sales if the war doesn’t interfere, 
John T. Beatty, president, says. The 
company developed a process for 
spinning stainless steel cones and 
sold about 50,000 monthly in the last 
quarter. Now it is working on a 
metal cone for use in rectangular 
television viewing tubes. 


Healthier Business Climate Trims Failures 


FAILURES in manufacturing and 
mining are on the downgrade as a re- 
sult of the current business boom. 
Additional rearmament work will 
give a helping hand to some weaker 
companies and push the monthly 
failure rate still lower. 


Highest number of failures re- 
ported by Dun & Bradstreet in the 
first seven months and shown in the 
accompanying chart came in January 
when the total reached 225. Since 
then the trend has reversed and 
July’s total of 151 was the low- 
est this year. Total failures for the 
first seven months are 1311, com- 
pared with 1348 a year ago. 

Less Money Lost—-Not only are 
there fewer failures numerically but 
liabilities for the first seven months 
are down to $62.3 million from $90.1 
million last year. July’s liabilities 
were up to $8.5 million from $7.2 mil- 
lion in June. 

Aside from manufacturing and 
mining, other industrial groups are 
also finding it a little easier to keep 
going. Other classifications included 
in the overall total are wholesale 
and retail trade, construction and 
commercial services. Business fail- 
ures in all groups totaled 694 in July, 
also a low point for the year. Liabili- 
ties in all business groups in the first 
seven months are $158 million, com- 
pared with $190.4 million in the like 
1949 period. Casualties of all sizes ex- 
cept those between $25,000 and $100,- 
000 were less numerous in July than 
in June. 


Tough on Newcomers—Following 
the usual pattern most of July’s 
failures were in concerns which be- 
gan operations in the last five years. 
Slightly over 40 per cent were over 
between three and five years old 
while about 25 per cent were under 
three years old. Only 5 per cent were 
firms begun in 1950. 


Manufacturing, Mining 
Failures Dip 
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Men of Industry 





ALAN J. BRONOLD 


. Sterling Electric sales manager 


Sterling Electric Motors Inc., Los 
Angeles, appointed Alan J. Bronold 
sales manager. He assumes duties 
of Allen Adams, who for a number 
of years has headed up Sterling’s in- 
ternational and domestic sales organi- 
zation, and due to illness is stepping 
down from active sales management 
but continues as a company officer. 
Mr. Bronold has been with Westing- 
house Electric Corp. for a number of 
years, and recently held the position 
of assistant general sales manager 
in charge of national sales for the 
Sturtevant Division. 


Lawrence H. Russell was appointed 
sales manager, Walker-Turner Divi- 
sion, Kearney & Trecker Corp., Plain- 
field, N. J. He joins the division 
with ten years of experience in the 
power tool field, three years as sales 
manager of the Power King Division 
of Atlas Press Co. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., appointed E. D. Casseday as 
Houston district sales manager to 
succeed George Chatneuff. Mr. Cas- 
seday was recently associated with 
Bridgeport’s Los Angeles office, and 
has been connected with the copper 
and brass industry for the last 15 
years. 


Don Schwartz was appointed sales 
engineer in charge of the Sutco Mo- 
tor & Coil Division of O. A. Sutton 
Corp., Wichita, Kans. In this post 
Mr. Schwartz takes charge of sales 
and customer contacts with industrial 
buyers of Sutco fractional horsepower 
AC electric motors and speed con- 
trol choke coils. For the last three 
years he has been West Coast and 
Mid-Central district sales manager for 
the parent company. 


JOHN R. HARBAUGH 
. asst. gen. sales mgr. at Jessop 


John R. Harbaugh was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of sales, 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. He 
has been associated with. the com- 
pany for the last ten years doing 
special assignment work in metallur- 
gical sales. Homer A. Mawhinney 
was named district manager of the 
southern territory, with offices in 
Birmingham. 


Norman Krey was appointed mana- 
ger, reduction plant operations, for 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. Stanley B. White 
will become manager of all Kaiser 
Aluminum fabricating plant opera- 
tions. J. H. Lindemuth will succeed 
Mr. Krey as manager of the Mead 
and Tacoma reduction plants, and 
Arthur Branstead will succeed Mr. 
Lindemuth as manager of the Trent- 
wood rolling mill. 


Douglass S. Collins was named to 
take charge of sales for Electro 
Manganese Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sales are now being handled directly 
from the company’s plant with Mr. 
Collins holding the title of sales rep- 
resentative. 


John Taylor was appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of the management 
and industrial engineering division, 
Lester B. Knight & Associates Inc., 
Chicago and New York consulting 
engineering firm. 


R. J. Vanden Heuvel is the new gen- 
eral sales manager of Milwaukee 
Chaplet & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Hamilton Merrill was elected pres- 
ident of Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





CHARLES E. SMART 
. new president, W. & L. E. Gurley 


Charles E. Smart was elected presi- 
dent, W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., 
manufacturer of engineering and sur- 
veying instruments. He joined the 
company in 1920 as works manager 
and became a director in 1926. In 
1945 he was elected secretary, the 
office he held until his election as 
successor to C. I. Day, who died in 
June. Lester C. Higbee, general sales 
manager, was elected secretary. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., announces 
the return of E. V. Crane to its engi- 
neering staff. Mr. Crane was former- 
ly with Bliss for 25 years. He left 
during the war to accept a position 
with Sam Tour & Co., research and 
engineering organization, as_ vice 
president in charge of mechanical 
engineering. Later he was chief engi- 
neer, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. He 
now will make his headquarters at the 
new Bliss plant at Canton, O., where 
the building of rolling mills and large 
mechanical and hydraulic presses will 
be centered. 


George O. Keutgen was appointed 
assistant to Del S. Harter, vice pres- 
ident-manufacturing, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. Mr. Keutgen suc- 
ceeds Richard E. Krafve, and in his 
new capacity will be responsible for 
special studies and analyses, and for 
co-ordinating administration, organ- 
ization and procedure activities. 


Standard Alloy Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces personnel changes: Charles 
Plant Jr., foundry superintendent, was 
appointed assistant to the president; 
Joseph L. Lessman_ succeeds Mr. 
Plant; Jack Matz is now in charge of 
quality control and is succeeded in 
the company’s laboratory by John E. 
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1951 KAIS 


When the sleek, new Kaiser for 1951 was taking 
shape on designers’ drawing boards, an im- 
portant economy and performance decision was 
made. On the basis of previous experience, it was 
agreed that maximum use should be made of 
SPEED NUTS for vital fastening functions. 
From bumper to bumper of the new car, K-F 
engineers made the most of the cost-saving, 
product-improving assembly advantages of 
SPEED NUTS. Result... there are 269 of these 
lightning-fast, self-locking fasteners used for 
various attachments on all Kaiser models. 


The new 1951 Kaiser 
Deluxe, 4-Door Sedan 
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R Takes 


SPEED NUT Route 


To b elev A 


Kaiser-Frazer’s reasons for specifying SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners can be yours: they’re the 
most economical and effective fasteners ever de- 
veloped. Let us prove it with a comprehensive 
Fastening Analysis of your product. Meanwhile— 
get your copy of “Savings Stories”, a book-full of 
cost-saving fastening ideas. 

Ask your Tinnerman representative for a copy, 
or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton. In England: Simmons Aeroces- 
sories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


The following Tinnerman Fasteners 
cre used in the assembly of this 
model 154. “U": and -“S"— tvge 
SPEED NUTS, 45 SPEED CLIPS*, 14 
Push-On type, 12 SPEED GRIP* Nut 
Retainers and 43 miscellaneous types 
Shown at left—how ‘‘J"’ types attach 
front fender splasher to body. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








O'Malley; Warren B. Lum was ap- 
pointed sales manager, and H. M. 
Smith Jr., purchasing agent. 


Eric G. Peterson was elected to the 
board of directors and appointed vice 
president of Peabody Engineering 





ERIC G. PETERSON 
. vice president and director, Peabody Eng. 


Corp., New York. In addition to his 
new duties he will continue to fill 
the position of general manager in 
charge of both the New York office 
and the Stamford plant. 


Karl A. Panitz was named chief engi- 
neer, National Motor Bearing Co., 
Redwood City, Calif. He formerly was 
vice president in charge of production 
for Arthur Colton Co., Detroit. 


William C. Walsh was appointed 
western regional sales manager, re- 
placement tube division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. K. N. 
Bush was named production manager, 
large apparatus divisions, to succeed 
T. F. Garahan, recently appointed 
vice chairman of the G-E apparatus 
department’s mobilization planning 
committee. William B. Snyder was 
appointed assistant manager, steel 
mill division, apparatus department. 


After 41 years with Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, W. B. 
Bowie has retired. Starting as a 
sales engineer in the New York of- 
fice, he became manager at Rochester 
in 1913, at Pittsburgh in 1938, and 
finally manager of engineering sales 
at the Philadelphia plant. 


Carl F. Megelin was appointed mana- 
ger of a new special products depart- 
ment, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago. 


George Habicht Jr. was elected chair- 
man of the board of Marshall & Hus- 
chart Machinery Co., Chicago. He is 
succeeded as president by Frank L. 
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Armstrong, former vice president and 
general manager. 


Robert W. Englehart was elected 
president, Parker Rust Proof Co., Chi- 
cago, succeeding Van N. Darsey, who 
was elected vice chairman, Mr. Engle- 
hart formerly was executive vice 
president. F. J. DeWitt Jr., former 
general sales manager, was elected 
vice president in charge of sales. 


Selden 8S, Partridge Jr. was appointed 
manager of Southern States Iron 
Roofing Co.’s plant in New Orleans. 
He replaces John P. Starnes, recently 
promoted to district sales manager in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Harold V. Barker was appointed 
manager of the newly created south- 
ern branch office at Greenville, S. C., 
for Durant Mfg. Co. 


James M. Stapleton was appointed 





JAMES M. STAPLETON 
. ass’t to V. P. blast furnaces, Carnegie 


assistant to the vice president of 
blast furnaces, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp., 
with offices in Pittsburgh. He for- 
merly was division superintendent of 
blast furnaces at the South Works. 


Waldo J. Mordini was appointed west- 
ern division engine sales representa- 
tive for Caterpillar Tractor Co. His 
headquarters will be in San Leandro, 
Calif. 


Marion H. Freedman was appointed 
division vice president of the Pacific 
Northwest sales division, Columbia 
Steel Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
and will have an office in Seattle. 
Marshall B. Harrison was appointed 
manager of sales for the Oregon area 
of the division, with office in Port- 
land. 


Jan R. Dunsford announces opening 
of a Cleveland office with W. Don 


Logan, formerly of Westingho ise 
Electric Corp. They are represent ng 
Electric Dynamic Works, Elec’ ric 
Boat Co., Pelham Electric Mfg. Corp.,, 
and Green Electric Sales Corp. 


Lester E. Reeve joined Mack Trucks 
Inc., New York, as special assistant 
on financial matters to E. D. Bran- 
some, chairman and president. 


Henry F. Miller Jr. was appoinied 
district manager, Hershey Machine & 
Foundry Co., Utica, N. Y. He will 
cover the central New York area. 


Tracerlab Inc., Boston, appointed Sid- 
ney S. Minault as production mana- 
ger. He was chief production engi- 
neer at Ansco, and has had broad 
experience in electronic production 
and engineering. 


Howard B. Myers, formerly technical 
director, Roll Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, has joined S. H. Bell 
Co., Pittsburgh, as metallurgical en- 
gineer. He will be engaged in selling 
ferro-alloys and pig iron produced by 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


George D. Grogan and Donald Mac- 
farlan Jr. were appointed district 
sales managers in Chicago and De 
troit, respectively, for the heavy 
chemicals department, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. H. G. 
Potts was named supervisor of techni- 
cal service for midwestern areas. L. 
H. Brandt was appointed product sup- 
ervisor in the Philadelphia office, and 
new assistant product supervisors are 
A. C. Jones and Miss E. M. DeHaas. 


Gunner E. Gunderson was named 
president of Brad Foote Gear Works, 





GUNNER E. GUNDERSON 
. new president, Brad Foote Gear Works 


Chicago. Formerly vice president, 
he has been with the company since 
its inception in 1924 and was in 
charge of production. Other officers 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








PHILIP BARNES 
_. gen. sales mgr., Weston Electrical 


elected are E. J. Lindgren, vice pres- 
ident; and H. J. Buescher, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Philip Barnes was appointed general 
sales manager of Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. As- 
sociated with the organization 16 
years, he formerly was advertising 
manager. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., elected Thomas I. Burbage as 
secretary to succeed the late Harry 
G. Wheeler. Mr. Burbage joined the 
company in 1930 and has held posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility in- 
cluding assistant purchasing agent, 
personnel manager, and currently as- 
sistant to the vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 


Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Allen W. Walz, who re- 
cently served the firm as a consult- 
ant on industrial relations, will now 
serve on full time basis as industrial 
relations manager. 


BENJAMIN SAMPSON 
. gen. sales mgr., K. H. Huppert 


Appointment of Benjamin Sampson 
as general sales manager was an- 
nounced by K. H. Huppert Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of electric labora- 
tory and industrial furnaces and 
ovens. Mr. Sampson formerly was 
district sales manager, Stewart Di- 
vision, Sunbeam Corp., and recently 
manager, industrial furnace and oven 
division, Claud S. Gordon Co. 


Harry L. Jenter, general superin- 
tendent, Cuyahoga Works, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, subsidi- 
ary, U. S. Steel Corp., was named 
to succeed Robert E. Cramer as chief 
engineer of the company. Mr. Cra- 
mer, chief engineer since 1945, was 
appointed to the newly created post 
of chief engineer, Cyclone Fence Di- 
vision, and will continue headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. Cyclone Fence 
has its headquarters and principal 
plant in Waukegan, Ill. Floyd A. 
Garman was appointed assistant 
chief engineer. He was formerly 
projects division engineer and is suc- 
ceeded by Charles B. Hull. 


SOL PREDEGER 
. . Majestic Radio & Television V. P. 


Sol Predeger was appointed vice 
president, Majestic Radio & Tele- 
vision Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. He is di- 
rector of purchases for Majestic and 
for Garod Radio Corp. A pioneer in 
the radio industry Mr. Predeger has 
served various companies for over 20 
years. 


Caine Steel Co., Chicago, appointed 
John Brod as manager of its St. Paul 
warehouse. Formerly district man- 
ager in Indiana, he is succeeded by 
James K. Owen, also appointed Ohio 
district manager, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. Mr. Owen formerly 
served for 25 years with Sharon Steel 
Corp. 


Dr. Donald M. Wroughton, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. scientist who 
helped refine uranium for the first 
atomic bomb, was appointed manager 
of chemistry research at the Atomic 
Power Division to succeed Dr. E. 
Bruce Ashcraft, appointed advisory 
engineer in the chemical department, 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OBITUARIES... 


Otte Carlson, 61, works manager, 
Blackstone Mfg. Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y., died Aug. 20. He had been as- 
sociated with the company 35 years 
as general superintendent, and was 


named works manager a few years 
ago. 


Eugene Thomas, 72, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council Inc., 
died Aug. 23. He was a former vice 
president of United States Steel Corp.., 
Pittsburgh. He became president of 
United States Steel Products Co. in 
‘11 and held this post until 1928. 
then served as vice president, 

S. Steel Corp., in charge of sales, 
til 1932. One of the founders and a 
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director of National Foreign Trade 
Council in 1913, he became its presi- 
dent in 1932, continuing actively in 
this post until his death. 


Ransom E., Olds, 86, pioneer in auto- 
mobile invention and _ construction, 
who developed the Oldsmobile and 
Reo, died Aug. 26. He retired in 
1937. Mr. Olds invented his first gas 
car in 1895 in Lansing, Mich. 


Edward J. Howay, former division 
manager, Columbia Steel Co., at 
Seattle, died Aug. 13. He retired in 
1945 after serving Columbia Steel 39 
years. 


Forrest A. Marsh, 48, assistant to 
vice president of sales, National Tube 


Co., Pittsburgh, U. S. Steel subsid- 
iary, died recently. Mr. Marsh 
started working at National Tube as 
a machinist helper in 1924. Prior to 
going to Pittsburgh, he was sales 
manager at the Houston office. 


William J. Bowers Sr., 76, retired 
foundry superintendent at American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, died 
Aug. 21 after a brief illness. 


Charles E. Dorrell, 60, president and 
general manager, Russell-Harrington 
Cutlery Co., Southbridge, Mass., died 
Aug. 26 after a brief illness. 


Allen W. Ainsworth, 45, partner in 
the firm of Horace T. Potts Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died Aug. 13. 





- controlled acceleration 
by TIME-CURRENT Relays. If the 
motor current is low, relay time will be 
negligible, allowing the acceleration- 
contactor to close quickly. Operators 
appreciate this load-responsive 
characteristic and use it to advan- 
tage when taking the swing out of the 
hook, spotting a load, etc. 


Improved LINE-ARC Con- 
tactors cut upkeep costs. Current 
carrying parts and LINE-ARC principle 
remain unchanged, but a new magnetic 
circuit eliminates the magnetic-dust 
problem and new double-break, isolated 
interlocks provide safer electrical inter- 
locking. Contact-renewal, when needed, 
is simple—front and rear contacts can 
be changed in less than two minutes— 
contacts are loosened or tightened with 
a standard wrench and without dis- 
mantling any other contactor parts. 


Blooms are handled by 15-ton Turntable - 
Cranes, EC&M equipped. 
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“UST STOPPER— Protective coatings of chromium-molyb- 


" denum alloys on iron, copper and other metals to stop cor- 


rosion now can be applied by a new process of electroplating. 
The method also makes it possible to apply two metals at 
the same time, covering irregular surfaces completely. Elec- 
trolyte used in the process is made by dissolving chromic 
oxide in from six to seven time its weight of water, dissolving 
molybdenum trioxide in this solution and adding a little sul- 
furic acid. Mixture, at a temperature of 100° F is then ready 
for use by ordinary electroplating procedures. Rights to the 
patent issued to Chuk Ching Ma of Orange, N. J., have been 
issued to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


BOTHERED WITH POROSITY?— Here’s a method that 
eliminates porosity in small cast parts on a bulk basis. Treat- 
ment is provided by a new high pressure unit developed by 
Tincher Products Co., Sycamore, Ill—handling parts such 
as small valve and pump housings, hydraulic brake cylinders 
and fittings. All internal and external surfaces are treated 
simultaneously by the unit either before or after machining. 
Procedure is simple. It ‘consists of placing parts in a wire 
basket which is lowered into a tank that forces the sealing 
agent into all pores and voids in the castings. No evidence of 
impregnation remains following treatment. 


FINISH WORTH INVESTIGATING—JIf you are looking for 
a utility finish with bright appearance and corrosion resis- 
tance—one that will cost you about one-fifth of a cent per 
square foot—you might check the new zinc bright dip de- 
veloped by Chemical Corp., Springfield, Mass. Company 
says, the new dip may be diluted up to ten times without loss 
of brilliance or corrosion-resistance properties. The finish is 
composed of 95 per cent inorganic materials and is highly 
stable. It may be used in a one or two-dip cycle, the single 
dip giving better corrosion resistance. 


GUESS WORK TAKES BACK SEAT— Elements of guess- 
work now are eliminated in analyzing performance of greases 
in ball and roller bearings. Research scientists of the Texas 
Co. have come up with a grease testing machine that simu- 
lates actual service conditions over a wide range of tempera- 
tures. With it, it is possible to determine changes in quality, 
texture, consistency and color of greases during test with the 
aid of high-speed stroboscopic light. Observation of the 
grease sample is made at 25-degree increments in tempera- 
ture under the light while the machine is running at 3450 rev- 
olutions per minute. 


STEAM ONLY WHEN NEEDED— Steam is made only when 
it is needed by the latest portable steam generator developed 
by Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago. The machine develops 200 
pounds working steam pressure in two minutes from cold wa- 
ter and makes over 3500 pounds of steam per hour, at 75 to 
300 pounds pressure. This is accomplished by hot gases from 
an efficient forced draft fuel-oil fire “wiping” over a 575-foot 
steel coil. Automatic controls take over once the machine is 
started. These turn off the machine when the predetermined 
steam pressure is reached; then on again when pressure drops 
15 pounds. 





HANDLING METHOD DOES IT — 
Method of handling is one reason the 
Chevrolet - Cleveland transmission 
plant is able to heat treat 250 to 450 
pounds of gears every 21-hour cycle. 
Before being charged into the batch- 
type carbonitriding furnaces, the 
parts are arranged in layers in sheet 
metal boxes—-separated only by wire 
grids. The boxes, which accommo- 
date 144 to 1280 pieces depending on 
the size gears involved, then are 
transferred four at a time on rollers 
of a transfer car directly into each 
furnace. (p. 84) 


NO PITCH DIAMETER — A new 
high-fatigue-resistant bolt thread 
form developed by Bethlehem Steel 
Co. may be instrumental in minimiz- 
ing many failures caused by repeated 
loads at stresses well below those 
causing breakdowns under static con- 
ditions. The new thread system 
makes use of the maximum allowable 
root radius in a thread profile that 
results in a form that has no pitch 
diameter. Tests indicate that the en- 
durance limit of bolts, studs and other 
threaded fasteners is increased by 
the development. (p.86) 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS VITAL — 
When cold working chromium-nickel 
stainless steels, all the fundamental 
facts known in drawing metals must 
be taken into consideration, says R. H. 
Henke of Allegheny Ludlum. In plas- 
tic deformation state, he explains, 
these steels tend to have a rate of 
work hardening far in excess of other 
metals, and reach much higher hard- 
ness. Modifying the composition of 
austenitic chromium-nickel stainless 
to improve their drawing character- 
istics, cannot make them draw like 
unalloyed low carbon steel or com- 
mon nonferrous metals. The altered 
compositions can only modify the ef- 
fect of the high strength and high 
rate of cold work hardenability. 


(p.88) 


HARD ON THE TEETH — If you 
plan to friction saw nickel-base al- 
loys, you will be interested to know 
that only the Hastelloy series offers 
real resistance to the action of the 
super high speed band. To saw 
these metals successfully and eco- 
nomically, it may be well to look over 
some of the facts uncovered by se- 
vere laboratory sawing tests. (p.91) 
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Advantages of 
EC2M TIME-CURRENT CONTROL 


for cranes, larry cars, etc. 


Load -controlled acceleration 
by TIME-CURRENT Relays. If the 
motor current is low, relay time will be 
negligible, allowing the acceleration- 
contactor to close quickly. Operators 
appreciate this load-responsive 
characteristic and use it to advan- 
tage when taking the swing out of the f Soaking-pit cranes 
hook, spotting a load, etc. hs 





and pit - cover 
cranes, both 
operated by 


Improved LINE-ARC Con- EC&M Control. 


tactors cut upkeep costs. Current 
carrying parts and LINE-ARC principle 
remain unchanged, but a new magnetic 
circuit eliminates the magnetic-dust 
problem and new double-break, isolated 
interlocks provide safer electrical inter- 
locking. Contact-renewal, when needed, 
is simple—front and rear contacts can 
be changed in less than two minutes— 
contacts are loosened or tightened with 
a standard wrench and without dis- 
mantling any other contactor parts. 





Larry Car for 

: charging coal into 
ovens, operates smoothly 

under EC&M Control. 


TIME-CURRENT 
LINE-ARC CONTACTOR 
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Blooms are handled by 15-ton Turntable - trolley 200-Ton Ingot-Stripper Crane, EC&M Controlled. 
Cranes, EC&M equipped. 
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STEEL . . . September 4, 1950 


RUST STOPPER— Protective coatings of chromium-molyb- 
denum alloys on iron, copper and other metals to stop cor- 
rosion now can be applied by a new process of electroplating. 
The method also makes it possible to apply two metals at 
the same time, covering irregular surfaces completely. Elec- 
trolyte used in the process is made by dissolving chromic 
oxide in from six to seven time its weight of water, dissolving 
molybdenum trioxide in this solution and adding a little sul- 
furic acid. Mixture, at a temperature of 100° F is then ready 
for use by ordinary electroplating procedures. Rights to the 
patent issued to Chuk Ching Ma of Orange, N. J., have been 
issued to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


BOTHERED WITH POROSITY?—Here’s a method that 
eliminates porosity in small cast parts on a bulk basis. Treat- 
ment is provided by a new high pressure unit developed by 
Tincher Products Co., Sycamore, IIl.—handling parts such 
as small valve and pump housings, hydraulic brake cylinders 
and fittings. All internal and external surfaces are treated 
simultaneously by the unit either before or after machining. 
Procedure is simple. It consists of placing parts in a wire 
basket which is lowered into a tank that forces the sealing 
agent into all pores and voids in the castings. No evidence of 
impregnation remains following treatment. 


FINISH WORTH INVESTIGATING—If you are looking for 
a utility finish with bright appearance and corrosion resis- 
tance—one that will cost you about one-fifth of a cent per 
square foot—you might check the new zinc bright dip de- 
veloped by Chemical Corp., Springfield, Mass. Company 
says, the new dip may be diluted up to ten times without loss 
of brilliance or corrosion-resistance properties. The finish is 
composed of 95 per cent inorganic materials and is highly 
stable. It may be used in a one or two-dip cycle, the single 
dip giving better corrosion resistance. 


GUESS WORK TAKES BACK SEAT— Elements of guess- 
work now are eliminated in analyzing performance of greases 
in ball and roller bearings. Research scientists of the Texas 
Co. have come up with a grease testing machine that simu- 
lates actual service conditions over a wide range of tempera- 
tures. With it, it is possible to determine changes in quality, 
texture, consistency and color of greases during test with the 
aid of high-speed stroboscopic light. Observation of the 
grease sample is made at 25-degree increments in tempera- 
ture under the light while the machine is running at 3450 rev- 
olutions per minute. 


STEAM ONLY WHEN NEEDED— Steam is made only when 
it is needed by the latest portable steam generator developed 
by Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago. The machine develops 200 
pounds working steam pressure in two minutes from cold wa- 
ter and makes over 3500 pounds of steam per hour, at 75 to 
300 pounds pressure. This is accomplished by hot gases from 
an efficient forced draft fuel-oil fire “wiping” over a 575-foot 
steel coil. Automatic controls take over once the machine is 
started. These turn off the machine when the predetermined 
steam pressure is reached; then on again when pressure drops 
15 pounds. 
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HANDLING METHOD DOES IT — 
Method of handling is one reason the 
Chevrolet - Cleveland transmission 
plant is able to heat treat 250 to 450 
pounds of gears every 2142-hour cycle. 
Before being charged into the batch- 
type carbonitriding furnaces, the 
parts are arranged in layers in sheet 
metal boxes—separated only by wire 
grids. The boxes, which accommo- 
date 144 to 1280 pieces depending on 
the size gears involved, then are 
transferred four at a time on rollers 
of a transfer car directly into each 
furnace. (p. 84) 


NO PITCH DIAMETER — A new 
high-fatigue-resistant bolt thread 
form developed by Bethlehem Steel 
Co. may be instrumental in minimiz- 
ing many failures caused by repeated 
loads at stresses well below those 
causing breakdowns under static con- 
ditions. The new thread system 
makes use of the maximum allowable 
root radius in a thread profile that 
results in a form that has no pitch 
diameter. Tests indicate that the en- 
durance limit of bolts, studs and other 
threaded fasteners is increased by 
the development. (p.86) 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS VITAL 
When cold working chromium-nickel 
stainless steels, all the fundamental 
facts known in drawing metals must 
be taken into consideration, says R. H. 
Henke of Allegheny Ludlum. In plas- 
tic deformation state, he explains, 
these steels tend to have a rate of 
work hardening far in excess of other 
metals, and reach much higher hard- 
ness. Modifying the composition of 
austenitic chromium-nickel stainless 
to improve their drawing character- 
istics, cannot make them draw like 
unalloyed low carbon steel or com- 
mon nonferrous metals. The altered 
compositions can only modify the ef- 
fect of the high strength and high 
rate of cold work  hardenability. 
(p.88) 


HARD ON THE TEETH — If you 
plan to friction saw nickel-base al- 
loys, you will be interested to know 
that only the Hastelloy series offers 
real resistance to the action of the 
super high speed band. To saw 
these metals successfully and eco- 
nomically, it may be well to look over 
some of the facts uncovered by se- 
vere laboratory sawing tests. (p.91) 
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Twin Batch-Type Carbonitriding Furnaces 
Precision-Harden Transmission Pinions 


Each furnace in the precision hardening installation at the Chevrolet- 
Cleveland transmission plant heat treats 350-450 pounds of gears on a 
22-hour cycle. Gears are machined, hardened and finished at a daily 


clip of 16,000 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


EIGHT gears comprising the planetary gearset of 
the Chevrolet automatic transmission must be ma- 
chined, hardened and finish honed to extreme pre- 
cision and in quantities now approaching 16,000 daily. 
They include three short pinions, three long pinions, 
input sun gear and low sun gear. All are machined 
from SAE 5145 cold-finished steel bars specified with 
pearlitic anneal. 

As finished they must show minimum surface hard- 
ness of Rockwell A80, with core hardness of C49-52. 
Martensite case depth is in the range 0.007-0.010- 
inch, although on the bores, which are finish honed, 
this is reduced to a minimum of 0.002-inch. 

A feature of the processing treatment at the 
Chevrolet-Cleveland transmission plant is the hard- 
ening installation, consisting of two _ side-by-side 
Holcroft batch-type carbonitriding furnaces, each 
handling 350-450 pounds of gears at a time on a 214- 
hour heat treat cycle. The furnaces are flanked by 
pressure washers and draw furnaces, all served by 
a transfer car running on a track in front. Parts are 
loaded in boxes which are handled in groups of four. 

In the machining operations blanks are formed, 


Fig. 1—Front of batch- 
type carbonitriding fur- 
nace, showing tray of 
four boxes loaded with 
gears entering the vesti- 
bule. Movement of 
boxes into heating 
chamber at right, return 
to vestibule, lowering 
into quench and raising 
for removal are all on 
an automatic cycle. 
Control panel is at left 
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bored and cut off on automatic screw machines. Al! 
are straight cylindrical shape except for the short 
pinion which has a shank 1% inches in diameter 
against about 2-inch diameter of the gear itself. Next 
the OD is finish ground, ends finish turned and cham- 
fered, and the hole precision bored within 0.0005-inch. 
Chamfer is 1/32-inch at an angle of 30 degrees. 

To remove toolmarks on the bore, the hole is honed 
and 0.002-inch stock on the diameter removed. This 
is done on double-spindle six-station honing ma- 
chines, with automatic size-ring controls. Teeth are 
hobbed on an eight-spindle rotary hobber, two 1/16- 
inch oil holes drilled and the teeth then shaved to 
finish profile. Long pinions have 18 teeth, short pin- 
ions 28 teeth, input sun gear 28 and low sun gear 
23. Tooth form must be true involute within plus 
or minus 0.0003-inch. 

Parts Arranged in Layers—At this stage the gears 
move to the heat treating department, being stacked 
on spindles in wire baskets from which they are 
transferred to heat resisting sheet metal boxes for 
charging into the furnace. The parts are arranged 
in layers with wire grid separators. The boxes ac- 




















ommodate from 144 to 1280 pieces, depending up- 
mn which gear is involved. 

The boxes rest on alloy steel trays, in turn carried 
n five rollers mounted across the top of the transfer 
ar. The trays, about 214 x 31% feet in size are light 
or easy handling and yet are strong enough to sup- 
port loads up to 250 pounds per square foot; in 
addition they are flexible to avoid cracking when 
quenched. Fig. 1 shows a group of four boxes enter- 
ing the vestibule of one of the furnaces. 

Furnaces Unit-Type Construction—Each furnace is 
of unit-type construction, including furnace chamber, 
vestibule, quench tank directly beneath the vestibule, 
carrier gas generator (serving two furnaces) and 
heat exchanger for controlling temperature of the 
quenching oil. Operation is on an automatic cycle, 
although the controls may be set for independent 
pushbutton sequencing of the various steps. 

The operator guides the tray of four loaded baskets 
from the transfer car into the furnace vestibule over 
the gravity rolls. Then he closes the vestibule door 
and pushes the “start’’ button. The cycle from here 
to finish is controlled electrically to govern the 
length of flushing time, furnace time and quench 


Fig. 2 (below)—Rear view of double furnace installa- 

tion suggests compactness of the units. In the fore- 

ground is a heat exchanger which keeps quenching 

oil in the temperature range of 125-130°F. Ap- 

proximately 400 pounds of gears are heated, 

quenched, washed and drawn by each furnace on a 
2'-hour cycle 


Fig. 3 (right)—Schematic drawing of furnace shows 
arrangement of vestibule, elevator, heating chamber 
and quench tank. Pump circulates oil in the quench 
tank and a heat exchanger regulates its temperature 


Fig. 4 (right, below)—Cross section of short pinion 
shows position of %4-inch groove cut in one face to 
avoid distortion in heat treatment resulting from dif- 
ferential in cooling rate between two thicknesses 
of section 


time, all of which are present on the control panel to 
the left of Fig. 1. 

When the vestibule flushing period is over, the in- 
ner furnace door opens and transfer racks operated 
through pinions move out under the tray. Reference 
to the drawing in Fig. 3 shows the relation of vesti- 
bule to furnace. The elevator, in the “up” position, 
lowers the tray carrying the load onto the rack which 
then moves back into the furnace and the door closes. 
Note that the trays are neither pushed nor pulled, 
once inside the vestibule. Since the vestibule was 
flushed prior to the furnace door opening, the atmos 
phere surrounding the parts is completely free of 
contaminating gases. 

“Temperature Head” Built up—Heating temper- | 
ature is 1530° F and time is 1 hour and 15 minutes. 
A feature of the furnace is that a “temperature head’’ 
is built up to around 1620° F before the boxes enter 
the chamber to avoid a drastic temperature drop with 
the entrance of a cool load, thereby reducing the 
length of time in the furnace. Even so, when the 
load first enters, a temperature drop to around 1300 
results, but this is quickly brought back to 1530. 

At conclusion of the (Please turn to Page 104) 
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New Thread Form 


Reduces Bolt Breakage 


Endurance limit of bolts, studs and other threaded fasteners is remark- 
ably increased by a new high fatigue resistant thread system designed 


to minimize ‘‘notch effect’ 


By ANDREW SCHWARTZ Jr. 
Metallurgical Contact Engineer 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


FAILURE of threaded parts under repeated loads, 
at stresses well below those causing failure under 
static conditions, may be minimized by the devel- 
opment of a new high fatigue resistant thread form. 

In too many cases of severe services, bolts are ex- 
pected to break with a certain frequency. Why? 
Because bolts, studs and other fasteners with relative- 
ly sharp threads are products in which the threads 
create a notch effect. This in turn results in lower- 
ing the endurance limit of the threaded part in serv- 
ice, as compared to the endurace limit of the 
material itself. 

The new thread series, designed for fasteners 
needing great fatigue resistance, has greater re- 
sistance to notch effect than the British Whitworth 
or American National thread forms. Root diameter 
is considerably increased. Size of the radius in the 
root of the thread is also changed, at the same 
time providing sufficient thread engagement between 
the external and internal threads so as to develop 
full strength of the bolt. 

The new thread system is considered sufficiently 
unique that Bethlehem Steel Co. has filed applica- 
tion for patent on its manufacture. 


No Pitch Diameter—Use of the maximum allowable 
root radius in a thread profile results in a thread 
form which has no pitch diameter, under the com- 
monly accepted definition of this term. “Pitch di- 
ameter” is defined as “the diameter of an imaginary 
cylinder, the surface of which would pass through 
the threads at such points as to make equal the 
width of the threads and the width of the spaces cut 
by the surface of the cylinder.” 

As will be noted, Fig. 1, the 60 degree thread angle 
of the American National form is maintained. Height 
of thread is materially reduced in comparison to 
the two standard profiles shown. This is a result of 
the necessity of increasing the radius at the root 
of the thread to a maximum, in order to minimize 
the notch effect inherently common to the usual 


thread form. 


The increased stress of the resultant threaded 
section materially increases the load-carrying ca- 
pacity. Full section stripping tests on high-fatigue 
resistant threaded bolts and nuts have shown that 
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more than sufficient depth of thread engagement 
is provided to insure freedom from stripping of 
threads in assembly. These tests have been con- 
firmed by many thousands of high-fatigue resistant 
threaded bolts and nuts in severe service without a 
single reported failure by stripping of threads. 


Stress Raisers Get More Attention—The adverse 
effect of stress raisers, such as threads, has been 
recognized as demanding more attention by the bolt- 
ing industry, in view of the increasing requirements 
for higher stresses and speeds, with the resultant 
increase in the frequency of fatigue failures. 

Failures happen in service in which no perceptible 
stretching of the bolt occurs. These fatigue failures 
occur at loads which are no greater than those 
that are frequently encountered during normal 
service. 

Appearance of the typical fatigue fracture usually 
shows a spot or nucleus from which point the crack 
progresses until the piece finally breaks. It consists 
of a smooth section where the two surfaces rubbed 
together before fracture, and a rough section, which 
was the area at the point of actual fracture and 
shows the grain structure of the metal. This type 
of fracture is sometimes given the misnomer, “‘crystal- 
lization’. 

Fatigue Tests Run—A series of fatigue tests of 
the new thread form were run using a R. R. Moore 
high speed rotating beam machine at 10,000 rpm 
and with the thread form superimposed on a modi- 
fied standard test specimen by grinding in a Jones 
and Lamson thread grinder, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Test pieces with the high-fatigue resistant form as 
well as similar specimens of the American Nationa! 
form, coarse and fine, and the British Whitworth 
form, were ground from fully normalized blanks of 
medium carbon basic open-hearth, killed steel, ana- 
lyzing C 0.45; Mn 0.62; P 0.12; S 0.046 and Si 0.22 
with incidental alloying elements being nil except 
Cr 0.03. Mechanical properties of this material after 
normalizing were as follows: 


Yield Point 63,000 psi 

Tensile Strength 97,500 psi 

Elong. (2’’) 23.0 % 

Red. of Area ... 46.2 % 
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Fig. 1 (left)—High fatigue resistant thread form (B) 
shown in scale with the American National (A) and 
British Whitworth (C) form of threads 


To correlate the effect of the thread profiles on the 
four different depths and forms of threads, sets of 
specimens of each thread form in which the major 
diameter of the thread was held constant were run 
with a resultant variation in the minor diameter. By 
use of a 5/16-inch threaded section, size of the fin- 
ished threaded test pieces are within the capacity of 
the standard fatigue machine and also are represent- 
ative of the relative merits of the various thread 
forms in actual service. Thread data of test pieces, 
which are also applicable to bolt threads of 5/16-inch 
diameter, are shown in accompanying table. 





THREAD DATA OF TEST PIECES RUN ON MOORE MACHINE 
Major Minor Thread 


Thread Form Diameter Diameter Depth 
5/16”—-12 HFR 0.3125” 0.2463” 0.0331” 
5/16"—18 NC 0.3125” 0.2403” 0.0361” 
5/16”"—24 NF 0.3125” 0.2583” 0.0271” 
5/16"—-18 BSW 0.3125” 0.2413” 0.0356” 





Enurance Limits Established — Fatigue endurance 
curves in Fig. 3 show the relative effect on the en- 
durance limit* of the four thread profiles, when 5/16- 
inch threads of the high-fatigue resistant form (12 
pitch); American National coarse form (18 pitch); 
American National fine (24 pitch); and British Stand- 
ard Whitworth form (18 pitch) are tested, maintain- 
ing a constant major diameter of each thread. 

Standard unthreaded fatigue specimens of this ma- 
terial show an endurance limit of 40,500 psi or an 
EL/TS ratio of the endurance limit to the tensile 
strength of 41.8 per cent. Comparison of the curves 
in Fig. 3 indicate that the endurance limit of the 
high-fatigue resistant thread form more closely ap- 
proaches the value obtained on the plain standard 
test for the material. The American National coarse 
thread form resulted in the lowest endurance limit of 
18,000 psi (EL/TS ratio of 19.1 per cent), while the 
American National fine thread and the British Stand- 
ard Whitworth forms endurance limits were alike at 
21,000 psi (EL/TS ratio of 21.6 per cent) compared 
to the endurance limit for the high-fatigue resistant 
form of 29,000 psi (EL/TS ratio of 30.0 per cent). 
All of the stress areas were calculated using the root 
areas of each of the respective thread forms. 

Minor Diameter Held Constant—To determine the 
comparative notch effect of the different thread forms 
and to eliminate the effect of the difference in thread 
depths, test specimens were prepared on which the 


* Endurance limits of ferrous materials are usually defined as the 
maximum limit of repeated stress at which failure will occur during a 
pecified large number of cycles of stress. For steels, a life of 10 mil- 
on cycles is commonly accepted as a reasonable assurance that the 
endurance limit has been reached. Most commonly used test of endur- 
ance limit employs a rotating beam-type machine as designed by 
‘. R. Moore. 


September 4, 1950 




















Fig. 2—High fatigue resistant thread form fatigue 
test specimen 


minor diameter was held constant and the major di- 
ameter of the resultant thread varied with the differ- 
ent thread forms. Results of testing such specimens 
for a cycle of ten million stress reversals showed an 
EL/TS ratio of 27.4 per cent for the high-fatigue re- 
sistant thread form as compared to 17.5 per cent for 
the American National form thread, and 20.2 per cent 
for the British Whitworth. The N-S ratio (notch sensi- 
tivity) of the three thread forms was in the order of 
1.53 for the high-fatigue resistant form, 2.31 for 
the American National form, and 2.08 for the British 
Whitworth form. 

Withstands Severe Service Trials—To submit this 
new thread form to a thorough, practical and most 
severe test, permission was obtained to place bolts and 
nuts having the high-fatigue resistant thread form 
in use as the fastener holding the guard rail to the 
running rail in high speed subway service. Variable 
stresses encountered in holding these rails in posi- 
tion is one of the most severe types encountered, due 
to the high frequency of traffic, short curves, chang- 
ing of acceleration on the curves, together with the 
high center of gravity of the variable loaded cars. 
Fatigue failures of guard rail bolts have been com- 
mon, with a tensile failure practically never occurring. 
A heat treated alloy steel bolt having American Na- 
tional Coarse thread form had been used for some 
years. 

On several thousand bolts (Please turn to Page 94) 


Fig. 3—Fatigue endurance curves showing relative 
effect on the endurance limit of four thread profiles, 
high fatigue resistant (12 pitch), American National 
coarse (18 pitch), American National fine (24 pitch) 
and British Standard Whitworth (18 Pitch) 
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Allegheny Ludlum Analyzes 





Drawing Characteristics «| 


FUNDAMENTAL facts concerning the drawing of 
hollow shells from flat metal blanks apply to all 
metals. Stainless steels, however, have considerably 
higher strength than carbon steel or nonferrous met- 
als usually drawn or formed. During working in 
plastic deformation, stainless steels tend to have a 
rate of work hardening far in excess of these other 
metals and reach much higher hardnesses. 

Nonferrous materials, such as deep drawing brass 
and unalloyed, low carbon, deep drawing steel, have 
the property of work hardening during the initial 
stages of plastic deformation. Upon further cold 
work the hardness arrives at a maximum value and 
considerable cold work can be performed without 
much further increase in hardness. The ferritic 
stainless steels, such as type 410 and 430, behave in 
much the same manner if the higher initial hardness 
and physical properties of the annealed stock is taken 
into consideration. 

Austenitic Stainless Different—Austenitic chromi- 
um-nickel stainless steels, most common of which are 
the 18-8 grades, differ greatly from any other metals 
commonly drawn or formed. These steels have rela- 
tively high annealed yields. Their tensile strength 
increases rapidly during plastic working and does not 
tend to approach a maximum beyond which plastic 
deformation can be performed without much increase 
in hardness. With each increase in the amount of 
plastic deformation, the austenitic chromium-nickel 
stainless steels become progressively harder and hard- 
nesses in excess of 40 Rockwell C have been produced 
in drawn parts. Four commercial variations of 18-8 
chromium-nickel stainless steels and three ferritic 
chromium stainless steels are commonly used in the 
drawing and forming industry. Analyses of these 
steels are shown in Table 1. 

Yield Strength Related to Carbon Content—Major 
variations in chemical analysis for the AISI 300 series 
are in carbon and nickel contents. By varying these, 
keeping the chromium content at approximately 18 
per cent, a wide range of alloys can be produced 
which will have properties ranging between a rela- 
tively soft, low work hardening alloy to compositions 
having high annealed strength and a very high rate 
of cold work hardenability. This effect of composi- 
tion can best be illustrated by studying the data 
given in conjunction with Table II. 

It is evident that the yield strength is directly re- 
lated to the carbon content of the alloy; the higher 
the carbon, the higher the annealed yield strength. 
An alloy with a carbon content of 0.11 per cent has 
a yield strength of 45,370 psi while an alloy with a 
carbon content of 0.053 per cent has a yield strength 
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of 33,800 psi. Alloys with varying carbon between 
0.053 and 0.11 will vary in yield strength between 
these approximate limits. 

Cr-Ni Ratio After Plastic Deformation — After 
plastic deformation begins, the chromium-nickel ratio 
determines the ultimate strength and ductility. Wide 
variations in tensile strength and ductility can be 
obtained by varying this ratio. In steels with a low 
chromium-nickel ratio, and high nickel content, low 
tensile properties are obtained. With alloys of a 
high chromium-nickel ratio and low nickel content, 
high physical strength and ductility are obtained. 

These variations in the ductility and strength of 
the chromium-nickel stainless steels are caused by the 
effect of the balance between the chromium and nickel 
content upon the rate of cold work hardenability. 
High nickel steels such as type 305 have a low rate 
of cold work hardenability while low nickel steels 
such as type 301 stainless steel have a very high 
rate of cold work hardenability. 

During plastic deformation all metals will cold 
work to some degree through straining the crystal! 
lattice. In steel, such as type 305 stainless steel hav- 
ing high nickel content, the increase in properties 
produced by cold working is only that normally pro- 
duced in any metal. However, when cold working the 
chromium-nickel stainless steels, such as type 301 or 
302, the normal increase in properties in cold work- 
ing is added to by a phase change and very high 
hardnesses and tensile properties are produced. 

Composition Affects Stability—This marked effect 
of composition on the mechanical properties of the 
chromium-nickel stainless steels is the result of slight 
changes of composition affecting the stability of the 
austenite and its tendency to transform into ferrite 
in the vicinity of room temperature . When the chro- 
mium-nickel stainless steels are annealed, they are 
generally heated in the range of 1950-2050°F and 
cooled rapidly in air or water. This rapid cooling 
produces a metastable alloy at room temperature 
consisting of 100 per cent austenite. 

Sections of the ternary diagram for chromium- 
nickel-iron are shown in Fig. 1. Iron content is held 
constant at 70 and 75 per cent with the chromium 
and nickel varying along the abscissa and temperature 
varying along the ordinate. These two cross sections 
show that when the nickel content exceeds 11 per 
cent, the alloy at room temperature consists of 4 
stable austenitic structure with no tendency to form 
ferrite. However, when the nickel content drops be- 
low 11 per cent, there is a tendency for ferrite to 
form in the vicinity of room temperature and the 
rate of formation increases with decreasing nicke! 
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By R. H. HENKE 
Sales Development and Engineering Dept. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 





tainless Steels 
3 ; c : 5 
content. Type 301 stainless steel will have a higher 


rate of cold work hardenability than type 302 while 
type 305 will have the lowest possible work harden- 
ing rate for these steels. 

For example, consider an alloy on the 75 per cent 
iron diagram containing approximately 17.5 per cent 
chromium and 7.5 per cent nickel. From approxi- 
mately 1100°C, the annealing temperature, down to 
100°C the alloy is completely austenitic. However, 
below 100°C the stable structure should consist of a 
mixture of austenite and ferrite. In the annealed 
condition, such an alloy would exist at room tempera- 
ture in the completely austenitic condition because at 
the low temperature, 100°C, it is too sluggish to 
transform. 

Alloy Reverts to Stable Condition—When an alloy 
such as this is subsequently plastically deformed, the 
energy imparted to the structure is sufficient to cause 
the alloy to revert to a stable condition consisting of 
austenite and ferrite which causes an exaggerated in- 
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Fig. 1—Cross sections of equal iron content through 

the three component systems, iron-chromium-nickel. 

From Wever and Jellinghaus, Mitt. Kais.-Wilh.-Inst. 
Eisenf., Vol. 13, p. 103, 1931 


Fig. 2 (right)—Photo of cup XX-4 (type 302 annealed) 

which is an example of a successful draw. Note 

elongation of the A-L star on its surface toward the 

left. Drawn according to conditions described in 
Table Ill 
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crease in hardness and physical properties over that 
which occurs in a stable austenitic structure such as 
Type 305 stainless steel. 

This point is illustrated in Table II which shows 
that the relatively unstable alloys such as type 301 
develop very high tensile properties due to the in- 
crease in strength brought about by the high rate of 
cold work hardening. Also, as the nickel content is 
increased to reduce the rate of cold work hardening, 





TABLE I 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION RANGES OF STAINLESS 
DRAWING STEELS 
AlsI 


Type No, ( Mna Si Cr Ni 
301 .08/.20% 2.00% Max 1.00% Max 16.00/18.00% 6.00/8.00% 
302 .08/.20% 2.00% Max 1.00% Max 17.00/19.00% 8.00/10.00% 
304 OS% Max 2.00% Max 1.00% Max 18.00/20.00% 8.00/11.00% 
305 12% Max 2.00% Max 1.00% Max 17.00/19.00% 10.00/13.00% 
410 15% Max 1.00% Max 1.00% Max 12.00/14.00% 
130 12% Max 1.00% Max 1.00% Max 14.00/18.00% 
146 35% Max 1.50% Max 1.00% Max 23.00/27.00% 





TABLE Ill 
EFFECT OF COMPOSITION ON ANNEALED TENSILE PROPERTIES 
0.2% Offset Tensile 





Type No, ( Cr Ni Yield Strength Strength % El-in 2” 
301 0.11 17.90 6.72 45,370 146,900 72.5 
302 O87 18.19 8.92 40,360 92,670 61 
304 068 19.15 9.25 36,920 85,550 59 
305 048 17.05 11.79 33,750 79,160 21 

16-14 053 16.50 14.60 33,800 79,060 50 

TABLE Ill 


PROPERTIES OF CUP SECTIONS DRAWN FROM TYPE 302 
C-.11, Mn-.42, P-.018, S-.009, Si-.34, Cr-18.97, Ni-9.50 
57% warm (300-400° F); draw at 1-2 fpm, draw ring 0.5” radius 
6.380” I.D.; punch 0.75” radius 6.000 diameter. Holddown pressure 24 
tons, ram pressure 79 tons. 
Circumferential Properties 


Inches from Yield Tensile % Elong. Hardness 
Bottom Thickness Strength Strength in 2” Re 

7 .102 wanes cass : 

6-5/16 .093 106,600 145,400 10.5 37 

5-1/2 OS4 110,600 144,300 12.0 35.5 

411/16 .O80 108,700 140,800 2.5 34.5 

37/8 077 104,000 136,700 10.5 32.5 

31/16 075 98,300 128,600 13.5 29 

2-1/4 073 94,100 118,900 18.5 27.5 

1-7/16 .071 87,800 110,800 31.0 25 
1/32 .066 93,200 112,800 31.0 26.5 

Properties of material originally 

shipped (annealed) Long 42,440 90,030 57.0 80-82 RB 

Trans 42,710 90,330 57.0 80-82 RB 
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the tensile and yield strength gradually decrease to 
a minimum. In a fully austenitic composition, further 
increase in nickel content causes no further reduc- 
tion in strength or rate of work hardening. For ex- 
ample, comparing the tensile properties of type 305 
and the 16 per cent chromium—14 per cent nickel al- 
loy, a 2.8 per cent increase in nickel does not cause 
any change in the tensile properties. 

Hardenability Proportional to Ductility—-Rate of 
cold work hardenability is also directly proportional 
to the ductility of these steels. When an alloy having 
a relatively unstable structure is plastically de- 
formed, such as in tensile test, the specimen will re- 
sist local “necking’”’ since the physical properties of 
the alloy increase so rapidly with cold working that 
the “necked” area soon has a load-carrying capacity 
greater than the remainder of the specimen. 

This causes uniform stretching over the entire gage 
length and results in high total elongation figures. A 
stable austenitic structure on the other hand which 





TABLE IV 
PROPERTIES OF CUP SECTIONS DRAWN FROM TYPE 301 
C-.11, Mn-.82, P-.021, S-.608, Si-.43, Cr-17.92, Ni-6.67. 
57% warm (300-400° F); draw at 1-2 fpm, draw ring 0.5” radius, 
6.380” I.D.; punch 0.75” radius 6.000” diameter. Holddown pressure 24 
tons, ram pressure 100 tons. 
Circumferential Properties 


Inches from Yield Tensile % Elong. Hardness 
Bottom Thickness Strength Strength in 2” Re 
6-5/8 sa peteee sawes nie 43 
5-3/4 .093 ‘aeees seems 3 ve 43 
4-7/8 O87 126,900 162,300 14.0 41.5 
3-11/16 .082 120,500 153,300 15.5 39.5 
2~-9/16 .079 108,300 138,100 22.5 37 
1~-7/16 .078 96,200 127,600 41.5 32.5 
1/32 .072 108,000 144,500 32 34.5 
Properties of material originally 
shipped (annealed) Long 49,640 133,750 50.0 88-90 RB 
Trans 52,430 116,150 50.0 88-90 RB 





Fig. 3—Cup W-1 (type 301 annealed) showing longi- 
tudinal cracks. Drawn according to conditions de- 
scribed in Table IV 
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does not have a high rate of cold work hardenabilit 

cannot increase in physical properties sufficiently :> 
resist necking. Consequently, there is a reduction i 
ductility as well as in the degree of uniform elong:- 
tion. This is quite apparent when studying Table ||, 

The 18-8 stainless alloys vary so greatly in plastic 
characteristics that one type would be satisfactory 
in a certain application while another would not. 
For this reason, it is extremely important to consider 
chemistry as set up by AISI ranges as well as me- 
chanical properties in determining which alloy to use. 

Consider purchasing steel to make a round cup re- 
quiring a 45 per cent draw, if only annealed me- 
chanical properties were specified without considera- 
tion of a composition range. All of the alloys we 
have discussed would probably draw satisfactorily. 
However, the type 301 steel would become very hard 
because of its very high rate of cold work harden- 
ability and there would be danger of stress cracking. 

The low work hardening alloys such as types 305 
and 16-14 may not have a rate of work hardening 
which is high enough and the walls of the vessel 
would not be able to withstand the stress necessary 
to draw in the blanks. Types 302 and 304 on the 
other hand are alloys which are a compromise be- 
tween low yield strength and high tensile strength 
which have a moderate rate of cold work harden- 
ability, are strong enough to draw in blank and should 
be satisfactory from the stress cracking standpoint. 

Cold Work Hardenability High—Even though it is 
possible to control the annealed physical properties 
and rate of cold work hardenability through com- 
position control, it should be borne in mind that even 
the softest of the chromium-nickel stainless steel 
compositions, (low carbon-high nickel) still have an 
initial hardness and rate of cold work hardenability 
considerably in excess of those other materials nor- 
mally drawn. Thus, modification in composition of 
the austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steels with 
the object of improving their drawing characteristics, 
cannot make them draw like unalloyed low carbon 
steel or common nonferrous metals. These altered 
compositions can only modify the effect of the high 
strength and high rate of cold work hardenability of 
the regular 18-8 stainless steels. 

Fundamentals Important—Several well-established 
drawing fundamentals will help in the discussion of 
drawing stainless steels. In drawing a round blank 
over a draw ring, the stress pattern in the draw 
piece is such that the tensile stresses in the wall of 
the sheet are due directly to the pressure of the punch 
on the bottom of the cup. If the resistance to draw- 
ing set up in the flange becomes too great, the tensile 
stresses in the side wall exceed the stresses at which 
necking occurs and the bottom is torn out. 

In the flange, the crowding of metal sets up com- 
pressive stresses as the blank is reduced and it is 
these compressive stresses in the flange which tend to 
cause wrinkling and which determine the amount of 
tensile stresses the side walls must transmit. The 
wider the flange the higher the tensile stresses in the 
side must be in order to move the metal in the flange. 
Also, the higher the compressive resistance of the 
metal to cold working the higher will be the tensile 
stresses in the wall. (Please turn to Page 96) 
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Severe laboratory sawing tests reveal that Monels, Inconels, Hastelloys 
and Illiums are successfully cut by high speed band friction methods. 





Left — Friction sawing %%-inch section of 
Inconel at a velocity of 9000 fpm. A cut- 
ting rate of 28 lineal inches per minute is 
possible by “rocking” the piece as shown 
to present a continuous thin section to the 
band for rapid heat concentration 


Right — New friction sawing band reaches 
its peak efficiency only afer the teeth have 
worn down as shown. Thereafter, by in- 
creasing the velocity according to material 
thickness increase, the band will generate 
the necessary frictional heat for as many 
as 6 hours of continuous cutting on 12-inch 
sections of cast Monel 


Can You Friction Saw 
Nickel-Base Alloys? 


Economic use of these techniques depends upon several factors 


By H. J. CHAMBERLAND 
Research Engineer 
The DoAll Co. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


NICKEL-BASE alloy materials, Monels, Inconels, 
Hastelloys and Illiums, can be successfully cut by 
band friction sawing. Results of recent severe labo- 
ratory sawing tests show that only the Hastelloy 
series offers real resistance to the super high speed 
band. All tests were executed with a precision 1-inch 
—10 pitch—0.057-inch Raker set— ‘‘A” temper pre- 
cision sawband. Only straight cuts are concerned 
for determining most reasonable cutting rates com- 
mensurate with economy of saw life. Irregular cuts, 
especially with a narrower band will result in de- 
creased production all depending on the intricacy of 
outlines involved. Likewise, and more or less un- 
profitably, cutting rate can be increased at the 
expense of saw life. 

Monel H-K-R-S-Wrought and Cast — The follow- 
ing test on type K applies to all related types. The 
material is 3/16-inch thick and velocities from 9000 
to 12,000 fpm were tried to establish the most effe- 
cient. A velocity of 10,000 fpm, with a medium band 
feeding pressure, gave the surprising cutting rate of 
13 lineal inches per minute and a good finish. 

These alloys vary only slightly in nickel content, 
63-67 per cent, but only types K, R and wrought 
Monel are free from silicon. Of the remaining types, 
only two would be likely to affect saw life more or 
less and these are H and S with respective silicon 
‘ontents of 3 and 4 per cent. All Monel metals may 
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be accepted as excellent friction sawing applications 
providing material thickness limitations are taken 
seriously. 

Inconel—This nickel-base alloy is still a better 
friction sawing application than Monel because a 
cutting rate of 72 lineal inches per minute is possible 
on a 3/16-inch section, regardless of its high nickel 
content of 79.5 per cent. It is obvious that such a 
cutting rate is no comparison to the maximum pos- 
sible by conventional sawing procedure. A 34-inch 
section can be friction cut ten times faster than a 
14-inch section at the regular speed of 125 fpm. 

The thickness mentioned requires a saw velocity 
of 9000 fpm and medium hand feeding pressure. 
Finish of cut is good, except for the usual slight 
under-burr which can be readily removed by band 
filing. Many users of friction sawing equipment 
use a band filing machine to remove any objection- 
able burr although it seldom exceeds 1/16-inch. This 
is a sound policy since the file band is from ten to 
15 times more productive than a hand file. Life of 
the friction sawband is most reasonably long for cut- 
ting sections under 14-inch and surprisingly so for 
sections under 14-inch. 

Hastelloy A-B-C-D—This test consists of cutting 
B plate and is one of the most severe likely to be 
encountered in the course of friction sawing practice. 
The respective nickel base of these alloys are, in 
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their order, 56, 62, 58 and 86 per 
cent; these are conservative figures. 
A high nickel content by itself has no 
material effect on the cutting action. 
However, the substantial molybdenum 
content of 32 per cent in Hastelloy 
B, added to the fact that the 1 inch 
thickness is the practical maximum, 
should account for exceptional saw 
resistance. 

Melting points of the nickel base 
alloys do not enter into the picture 
since they vary only slightly. Re- 
gardless, it is significant to note that 
a cutting rate of 3 lineal inches per 
minute is made possible with a saw 
velocity of 12,000 fpm and making 
use of the screw feed attachment of 
the machine for uniform work pres- 
sure and maximum heat concentra- 
tion. 

Same Reaction for A and C Types— 
Hastelloy A and C types would, with 
their respective molybdenum contents 
of 22 and 19 per cent, likely react 
the same as B and with as satis- 
factory a cutting rate. All Hastelloys 
have silicon contents; but with A, B 
and C types it is negligible and of 
no relative concern. Friction sawing 
conditions are altogether different 
with type D with its 10 per cent 
silicon content which is considered 
high as effecting tool life. The 
more silicon the greater the wear re- 
sistance of the metal but the greater 
its abrading action on the saw or 
any other type of cutting tool. 

No friction sawing data are avail- 
able on type D. However, relying 
on experience as a yardstick it can 
be assumed that in this case there 
can’t even be a fair compromise be- 
tween saw life and cutting rate for 
sections exceeding 3,-inch. In this 
particular instance the conventional 
sawing procedure cannot and should 
not be ignored even at a great sacri- 


fice of cutting rate. With the two 
previous base-alloys considered the 
material thicknesses were only 3/16- 
inch. Any increase in thickness re- 
quires a relative increase in saw 
speed and a decrease in cutting rate 
results. 

While the cutting rate on Hastelloy 
B would gradually rise to approxi- 
mately 25 lineal inches per minute on 
3/16-inch plate, on the other hand the 
3/16-inch Inconel cutting rate would 
gradually drop to 13 or 14 lineal 
inches per minute on a 1-inch thick- 
ness. 

Ilium G and H—These two nickel- 
base alloys have somewhat the same 
cutting characteristics as Hastelloy 
A, B and C. Friction sawing produc- 
tion rates should be similar. The 
nickel contents of both are in balance 
except that the molybdenum contents 
of the Illiums are only respectively 
6 per cent and 5 per cent but the dif- 
ference is made up with the addition 
of 21 per cent chromium to both 
types. The silicon content of both 
is also negligible and the change from 
molybdenum to chromium as a sec- 
ondary alloying element creates no 
difference in cutting action. 

Requires Heavy Feeding Pressure- 
A test on type H of a %-inch thick- 
ness shows that a velocity of 10,000 
fpm will result in a cutting rate of 
13 lineal inches per minute with a 
minimum of saw wear. This ma- 
terial requires a heavy feeding pres- 
sure and preferably the use of a ma- 
chine equipped with an auxiliary table 
hydraulically operated, if the mate- 
rial is to be cut on a substantial 
basis. 

Reducing the velocity to 6000 fpm 
will likewise reduce the cutting rate 
to 10 lineal inches per minute. An- 
other test of 15,000 fpm increased the 
cutting rate to 22 lineal inches per 





minute. Considering the fact that 

13-inch cutting rate is approximat 
40 times faster than that of conv 
tional sawing, saw life should certa 
ly not be unduly sacrificed. 

Ten or 14-Pitch Bands Needed-— 

Friction sawing requires bands f 
10 or 14 pitch; 18 pitch bands ave 
seldom used and the 10 pitch pr - 
dominates. For contour friction cu'- 
ting, saws narrower than %-inch 
should be used only upon recom- 
mendations from engineers in this 
field. Velocities for the various stee! 
alloys, material thickness considered 
vary but slightly. 

Most sections under %-inch re- 
quire the minimum velocity of 3000 
fpm, with velocity increases to 8000 
fpm for %-inch sections, 8000 fpm 
for %-inch, 10,000 fpm for %-inch 
and so on until the 15,000 fpm maxi- 
mum is reached to cut some of the 
l-inch sections. These saw speeds 
should be accepted as stepping stones 
only, noting that 3/16-inch Monel 
is cut at 10,000 fpm and a similar 
Inconel thickness at 9000 fpm. 
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On the _ thicker’ sections, and 
particularly with the high chromium, 
vanadium and tungsten alloys, saw 
resistance when starting to cut is 
usually strong but it will start pene- 
trating within a few seconds and 
the material will continue to respond 
satisfactorily if the feeding pressure 
is uniformly maintained for con- 
tinuous heat concentration. 


No Guesswork in Packaging 


Selection and use of corrugated and 
solid fiber shipping cases is removed 
from the realm of guesswork by an 
eight-page technical service bulletin 
issued by Paisley Products Inc., Chi- 
cago. 








NO SEPARATE CAGE FOR NUTS: 
a separate cage to the part for a floating nut, Prestole 
Corp. of Toledo, O., is now going to let you punch the 
cage in the sheet metal. System is used with a cage 
nut which is locked in place by dropping it over the two 
loops (left photo), prepunched at 45 degrees. Nut 


Instead of welding 





(next photo) is “pinched in” by ordinary pliers (third 
photo). Nut is produced to fit most sizes of sheet metal 
screws, being made of spring or mild steel, depending 
upon torque requirements. Conical-shaped impression 
in nut (right photo) is said to provide a 360 degree 
thread-grip on the screw thread 
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TO OWNERS OF AIR CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT. . . 


Worried Over Water 


The York Water Economizer, equipped with Revere Copper and Brass Fittings to guard 
against corrosion and assure trouble-free operation, will save you up to 95% on water. 





OR many years Revere has furnished the York Cor- 

poration, York, Pa., with copper and brass for use in 
its air conditioning, refrigeration and heating equipment. 
Engineers at York tell us that during that time they have 
learned to depend on Revere Products for high quality and 
uniformity of metal, correct temper, and strict adherence 
to specifications. 

It was this satisfaction with Revere over the years that 
led York engineers to specify Revere Products for the York 
Water Economizer. The brass spray nozzles and copper 
water and refrigeration tube with which this unit is 
equipped assure constant, trouble-free protection against 
that efficiency-destroyer which is ever-present when water 
and metals get together . . . corrosion. 

This is a mighty important thing for York, and a mighty 
important thing for present and prospective owners of air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment. The York Econ- 
omizer itself is a mighty important unit right now, too. 
For, with water a most critical item in many sections of 
the country, both from the standpoint of supply and dis- 
posal facilities, the York Water Economizer makes it pos- 
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sible to save up to 95% of the amount of water normally 
required. On a typical installation of 100 tons of refrigera- 
tion capacity, for example, 17,100 gals. of water can be 
saved every hour of operation! 

York also uses Revere Copper and Brass products in its 
water coolers, for cooling coils, chilled water piping, and 
other component parts of its air conditioning systems. 

Perhaps there is a Revere Metal or alloy that you can 
use to advantage in your product. Why not call the nearest 
Revere Sales Office and see? 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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New Thread Form 


(Concluded from Page 87) 

of mild carbon steel having cold rolled 
threads of the high-fatigue resistant 
thread form, one-half were annealed 
before thread rolling while the other 
half were given a cyanide hardening 
treatment after cold thread rolling. 
This latter treatment was an en- 
deavor to increase further the endur- 
ance limit of the finished threaded 
bolt, and was introduced into the ex- 
periment as a result of laboratory 
tests on cyanide hardened threaded 
fatigue specimens. 

While a .complete fatigue curve 
was not obtained, random loaded tests 
showed that the cyanide hardening 
effected an increased in the endur- 
ance limit on all types of threads. 
The effect of such a surface treat- 
ment with a soft core on raising the 
endurance limit in rotating beam 
fatigue tests has been noted by many 
investigators. 

Tests Strictly Controlled—aA strict- 
ly controlled test of the two above 
mentioned types of bolts having the 
high-fatigue resistant thread form, 


together with new bolts of the stand- 
ard threaded alloy type previously in 
use, were placed in express track 
service on several of the most 
troublesome sections of curves hav- 
ing a reputation for a high fre- 
quency of bolt breakage. After sev- 
eral months of service, results showed 
that breakage of the annealed high- 
fatigue resistant thread bolt was 
about one-third that of the alloy 
American National coarse thread 
form bolt. Results on the cyanide 
hardened high-fatigue resistant form 
showed a breakage of less than one- 
eighth that of the alloy American 
National coarse thread form. In all 
cases, all breaks which occurred in 
any type of test bolts were of the 
fatigue type and not of a tensile 
nature. 

In view of the remarkable success 
of the trial performance of the high- 
fatigue resistant threaded guard rail 
bolt, well over 200,000 have since 
been placed in this same _ service 
within the past three years, with re- 
sults equal to the initial test per- 
formance. They have maintained 
their very low breakage rate as com- 























TENSILE TESTS ON LINE WIRE are performed on this 10,000 pound 
wire testing machine installed in the Hawthorne works of Western Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. Samples of all copper line wire and rods from which 
the wire is made are subjected to tests on the equipment, made by 
Baldwn Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. This wire must come up to 
rigid specifications because it is subjected to its own weight when hung 
between poles, as well as such natural forces as wind and sleet. Ma- 
chine is capable of applying test loads to wire from 2 to 60 inches long. 
Loads are applied hydraulically with a 36-inch stroke up to 25 inches 
per minute. An independent hydraulic weighing system, using an Emery 
cell as load-sensitive unit and Tate-Emery indicator accurately perform 
the load measuring function 








pared to the former bolts having 1 
American National thread form. Wi:h 
the current high labor rates, the very 
slightly higher initial cost of the 
high-fatigue resistant thread form 
more than compensates for itself, as 
the present costs of replacing broken 
bolts, together with the down tiny 
loss and delays, is the major item 
true cost in the use of fastening de- 
vices. This fact is too often over- 
looked in the selection of such prod- 
ucts, as a careful investigation 
breakage of threaded items as | 
their causes, and the application of 
an item with adequate properties for 
the actual service, will in most cases 
result in less down time and a sav- 
ing in costs. 

Use of thread forms having a large 
radius in the root of the externa! 
threaded member is not in itself an 
innovation. For some years. the 
Aero-Thread screw thread system 
has made use of a shallow circular- 
section thread form on the external- 
ly threaded member with a spring 
wire insert for the internal thread. 
The object is to provide a more sub- 
stantial internal thread in softer non- 
ferrous materials. Such external 
threads have proved to be relative- 
ly high in resistance to fatigue. 


CALENDAR : 
OF MEETINGS : 


+ Denotes first listing in this column. 


Sept. 5-9, American Chemical Society: Na 
tional Chemical Exposition, Chicago Coli 
seum. Sponsored by Chicago Sections, ACS 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Sept, 11, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Tractor meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee, Society headquarters are at 29 W 
39th St., New York. 


Sept. 11, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Aeronautical meeting and aircraft engineer- 
ing display, in Los Angeles. Society head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 


Sept. 13-15, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Twelfth Annual Forum, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Institute is located at 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


Sept. 13-16, National Association of Foremen: 
27th annua! convention, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Association headquarters: 321 
W. First St., Dayton 2, O. 


Sept. 18-22, Instrument Society of America: 
Instrument conference and exhibit, Memorial 
Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. Society head- 
quarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 
12. 


Sept. 19-21, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Sheraton 
Worcester, Mass. Society headquarters at 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


Sept. 23-26, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute: 18th annual meeting. The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, is address of institute. 


Oct. 2-6, Gas Appliance Manufacturers As 
sociation: Biennial exposition, Conventio 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Association head 
quarters: 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


STEEL 
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ynthetic Mama... 4 





BY STALWART 


a never specify a “synthetic mama”, 
but your rubber part needs can be as spe- 
cialized ... to withstand extreme tempera- 
tures, chemicals, petroleum products, weath- 
ering, abrasion, tear, flex and other factors 
that cause premature equipment failure. 
Your rubber part problems can be solved 
quickly and accurately by Stalwart’s highly 
skilled chemists and engineers. 


Today, for example, STALWART is develop- 
ing special rubber compounds and supply- 
ing custom parts in production quantities 
to the automotive, aviation, home appli- 
ance, refrigeration, and other original 
equipment manufacturing industries. Mil- 
lions of molded, extruded, punched, and 
lathe or die-cut parts are fabricated daily 
from natural and synthetic stocks (including 
heat-resistant Silicone rubber) to meet 
individual as well as S.A.E. specifications. 


Specify STALWART .. . For Quality Custom 
Rubber Parts. 


Styn Nyb 
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SYNTHETIC MAMA'S PERSONALITY 


STALWART was specified to develop a rubber 
teat suitable for attachment to an ordinary milk 
pail to facilitate controlled calf feeding. The 
purpose was to free “Mamas” for pasturing 
while calves were being fed a special diet. 
The problems to be overcome in compounding 
and molding this teat, in spite of its apparent 
simplicity, were numerous. 
Lactic acid resistance was a must 
2. Compound had to be tasteless 
3. Durability was necessary to withstand 
stretching and pulling 
4. Orifice diameter had to be held to close 
tolerances 
5. Rubber had to withstand continual wetting 
‘and drying as well as weathering 
6. And, the “synthetic mama” had to resist 
the abrasive chewing of teething calves. 
Stalwart’s chemists and engineers solved the 
problem, and more than 20,000 “synthetic 
mamas” are shipped monthly to a manufacturer 
in the heart of the dairy land. 


NTALWART RUBBER COMPANY 





9167 Northfield Road e Bedford, Ohio 


September 4, 1950 
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Drawing Characteristics 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


Because of these relationships it is 
obvious that it is desirable to have 
a wide spread between yield and ten- 
sile strength to have good drawing 
characteristics. A low yield strength 
makes it possible for the flange to 
be compressed at low stresses and a 
high tensile strength permits high 
stresses to be developed in the wall 
without tensile failure in the side- 
walls. A rough approximation of the 
load necessary to start drawing can 
be obtained by multiplying the cross- 
sectional area of the blank at its cir- 
cumference by the yield strength of 
the metal. This force is necessary 
to start plastic deformation of the 
metal if the additional load due to 
holddown pressure and friction are 
not considered. 


Estimate Pressure Walls Transmit 

Pressure the side walls can trans- 
mit from the punch to the flange 
without breaking can be roughly es- 
timated by multiplying the cross-sec- 
tional area of the wall by the tensile 
strength. These estimates describe 
the relationship existing at the in- 
stant drawing starts. 

Just as soon as the flange has been 
plastically deformed in compression, 
the yield strength increases due to 
cold working and the force necessary 
for the drawing operation to continue 
gradually increases. This increase in 
yield strength is supplemented by an 
increase in the tensile strength in 
the wall of the shell, also from cold 
working, so that a balance is main- 
tained. If during drawing the ten- 
sile stresses in the side wall neces- 
sary to move the metal in the flange 
become sufficiently high, stretching 
of the side walls takes place, work 
hardening them so that breakage will 
not occur until a stress considerably 
over the annealed tensile strength has 
been arrived at. 

Yield-Tensile Strength Relationship 

To investigate the relationship be- 
tween yield and tensile strength, for 
single draw pieces, Allegheny Lud- 
lum recently conducted an experi- 
ment on type 302 stainless steel 
which in the annealed condition had 
a yield strength of 42,500 psi, tensile 
strength 90,150 psi, 57 per cent elong- 
ation in 2 inches. In this experiment, 
blanks approximately 0.080-inch thick 
in several different diameters were 
drawn to 6-inch diameter cups. One 
of the blanks, 10 inches in diameter 
representing a 40 per cent draw to 
a 6-inch diameter cup required a 
theoretical load to begin drawing of 
52.1 tons as calculated by multiply- 
ing the cross-sectional area of the 
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circumference of the blank by the 
yield strength. 

Actually, the maximum ram pres- 
sure was approximately 56 tons when 
drawing at a speed of 24 feet per 
minute and 52 tons when drawing at 
1 fpm. In the former case the hold- 
down pressure was 48 tons and in the 
latter case 24 tons. Converting the 
tensile strength of the annealed ma- 
terial, 90,150 psi, into the load nec- 
essary to break a 6-inch diameter 
cylinder having a wall 0.080-inch 
thick 72.4 tons was obtained. 

The actual ram force for a 40 per 
cent draw under the above condi- 
tions was close to the calculated load 
required to start plastic yielding at 
the circumference of the blank and 
the ram force is considerably under 
the load calculated to be necessary to 
cause tensile breakage of the side 
wall of the 6-inch diameter cup. 

Data for a 50% Draw—Similar 
data were obtained for a 50 per cent 
draw in which a 12-inch diameter 
blank of type 302, 0.080-inch thick 
from the same lot of material was 
drawn to a 6-inch diameter cup. Yield 
load of the cross-sectional area of 
the metal at the circumference of 
the 12-inch diameter blank was cal- 
culated as 62.5 tons. In actual draw- 
ing at a ram speed of 24 fpm as well 
as 1 fpm a ram force of 75 tons 
was required. The calculated force 
necessary to cause tensile failure of 
the wall of the 6-inch diameter cup is 
72.4 tons as in the previous example. 
Breakage did not occur during draw- 
ing because work hardening of the 
metal during stretching prevented 
breakage but conditions were close 
to the breaking point. 

In drawing a 14-inch blank of the 
same stock, the calculated yield load 
required to start drawing is 72.9 tons, 
which is practically the same load as 
calculated for the tensile strength of 
the annealed 6-inch cylinder. One 
would expect the bottom to pull out 
without much drawing taking place. 
Actually, the blank drew to a depth 
of slightly over 1 inch and during 
this time the ram force built up to 
86 tons at which point the bottom 
pulled out. Thus, even though draw- 
ing actually did start, the increase 
in yield strength of the metal in the 
flange through cold working was so 
rapid that the force necessary to con- 
tinue drawing soon exceeded the ten- 
sile strength of the wall of the cup 
causing breakage. 

If Work Hardening Rate Could Be 
Reduced—If some means could be de- 
vised to reduce the work hardening 
rate of the metal in the flanged 
area, it might be possible to make 
this reduction. Such a material 
would have to behave like type 305 


in the flange and like type 301 in the 
wall of the cup. 


Rererence should again be mad: to 
the constitution diagram for tern ry 
alloys containing iron, chromium nq 
nickel, Fig. 1. Specifically to the 
alloy having 75 per cent iron, 17.5 per 
cent chromium and 7.5 per cent 
nickel. At room temperature the 
stable structure would consist of aus. 
tenite and ferrite. By heating to 
approximately 100°C, (212°F), or 
above, the alloy’s stable structure 
would be 100 per cent austenite and 
therefore would have work harden- 
ing characteristics similar to those of 
type 305. In drawing type 302 stain- 
less steel heated to 300-400°F it 
would behave in much the same man- 
ner as regular type 305. 


Its limit of drawability would be 
confined to approximately 45 per cent 
reduction because of the low strength 
of the side walls. High strength is 
required in the wall of the shell as 
soon as the metal passes over the 
draw ring, ie., at that point where 
the stresses in the metal are chang- 
ing from compression to tension. 


If the metal were cooled below 
200°F, as it passes over the draw 
ring it would revert to the phase 
characteristics found at room tem- 
perature in types 301 or 302. By this 
technique, one would have ideal draw- 
ing conditions since there would be a 
widespread between yield strength in 
the flange and tensile strength in 
the flange and tensile strength in the 
sidewall. Reductions greater than 
50 per cent would be possible. 


Experiments on Types 301 and 302 
—To investigate this theory Alle- 
gheny Ludlum conducted experiments 
on types 301 and 302 attempting to 
draw a 14-inch diameter blank to 6- 
inch cup, a reduction of 57.1 per cent 
from 0.080-inch stock. Tests were 
conducted on a 300-ton hydraulic 
press using a ram speed of 1 to 2 
fpm, die dimensions being 6.380-inch 
inside diameter with 0.5-inch radius. 
Punch dimensions were 6-inch diam- 
eter with 0.75-inch radius. The blanks 
were heated to 300-400°F before plac- 
ing in the press and the metal pass- 
ing over the die was cooled with 
water. Both types 301 and 302 were 
drawn successfully to full depth by 
this technique. Samples which failed 
to draw to full depth all had wall 
temperatures over 200°F as meas- 
ured by Tempil sticks. 

High strength developed by this se- 
vere reduction made it necessary to 
strain relieve both types at 700°F 
immediately after drawing to prevent 
stress cracking. 

Tables III and IV summarize the 
physical properties of various sections 
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of cups drawn from types 302 and 
301 respectively. The higher rate of 
cold work hardenability possessed by 
type 301 as compared to type 302 is 
apparent. 

In the initial stages of plastic de- 
formation the walls of the 302 cup 
underwent greater reduction due to 
its lower rate of work hardening as 
compared to that of type 301. Great- 
er reduction was necessary to build 
up sufficient strength in the wall to 
pull in the blank. Reduction from 
starting gage of 0.080-inch was to 
0.066-inch and to 0.072-inch respec- 
tively. Comparative hardness devel- 
oped at the top lip of the cups (43 
Rockwell C for type 301 and 37 Rock- 
well C for type 302) gives further 
evidence that relative work harden- 
ing and comparative tensile proper- 
ties from similar locations are much 
higher in the lower nickel analysis. 

Multiple Dies Required—In com- 
mercially drawing the chromium- 
nickel stainless steels, two conven- 
tional techniques are used for making 
articles requiring multiple die work. 
The more common consists of using 
an alloy such as type 302 deep draw- 
ing, having a moderate rate of cold 


work hardenability which is drawn 40- 
45 per cent reduction in one operation. 
This reduction is sufficient to harden 
the metal so that little or no redraw- 
ing can be accomplished without an- 
nealing. After annealing, a large re- 
duction is again taken, and the prac- 
tice repeated until the part is drawn 
to size. This practice employs a die 
setup to prevent metal thickening by 
using high holddown pressures, min- 
imum die radii and clearance. This 
causes severe stressing of the metal; 
high cold worked strength results. 
The very low work hardening char- 
acteristics of compositions like type 
305 make such alloys undesirable for 
drawing by this technique. 

The second technique consists of 
using every device known to reduce 
the rate of work hardening. Desir- 
able conditions include slow drawing 
speeds, low holddown pressures, large 
die radii and generous die and punch 
clearance and the use of an alloy 
such as type 305 or 16 per cent chro- 
mium—14 per cent nickel composi- 
tion both of which have a very low 
rate of cold work hardenability. Re- 
ductions are generally made of 35 per 
cent maximum initial draw followed 





by redraws of 20, 15 and 10 per ce ‘t, 
This practice is especially advanta: e- 
ous to those shops which do not have 
annealing or pickling equipment e14 
which must make articles with to a] 
reduction from blank to final part 
between 45 and 70 per cent. 

In the fabrication of parts requir- 
ing a large amount of stretching ac- 
companied by some drawing, it is nec- 
essary to use an alloy having a very 
high rate of cold work hardenability 
such as type 301 so that uniform 
elongation can be obtained. These 
alloys resist fracturing because of 
their high strength and ductility and 
find some limited use in the drawing 
and forming industry. 


Crane Handles Large Die Blocks 


Handling of heavy automobile body 
die blocks, long a problem for automo- 
bile manufacturers has been made easy 
by a 12-wheel locomotive crane oper- 
ating at the Chevrolet-Flint plant of 
General Motors Corp. Built by Orton 
Crane & Shovel Co., Chicago, the 
crane reportedly is able to move these 
heavy objects at a much lower cost 
than before new equipment was used. 





on the reel, which is easily removed for loading. 
Feed mechanism automatically feeds wire at a pre- 








Process Speeds Welding 


New Lincoln Electric high density hidden 
arc method requires little or no joint prepa- 
ration 


DEEPLY penetrating arc which in turn allows high 
welding speed, and little or no joint-edge preparation 
are advantages offered by a new hidden arc welding 
process developed by Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

The method employs welding current densities that 
melt a 5/64-inch electrode at speeds comparable to 
using 10,000 amperes on a standard 5/16-inch diam- 
eter coated hand electrode. Lincoln Electric says it 
can be used with any standard SAE 600 or 900 weld- 
ing generator, handling either 3/32 or 5/64-inch diam- 
eter electrode wire. 

Hook-Up Easy—tThe unit for using the Hidensity proc- 
ess, as it is called, is connected in a few minutes to the 
welding generator. It provides all the features of an au- 
tomatic head and is completely self-contained so that it 
can be moved to the work independently of the welding 
generator. It can be operated any practical distance 
from the generator, and because of its flexibility and 
portability, it can be used on all types of flat and 
near flat work. 

The “Works” Packaged—tThe unit consists of a con- 
trol case, wire reel case, conductor cable and welding 
gun. The control case contains a wire feed mechanism, 
consisting of a variable speed direct current motor 
geared to drive rolls, plus an on-off switch, inch but- 
ton, arc voltage rheostat and current relay. The wire 
reel case is connected directly to the control case 
but may be separated from the controls for special 
applications. Coils of wire are centered at all times 


set arc voltage from the reel through the conductor 
cable to the welding gun. 

Gun Supplies Flux—The gun holds inorganic granu- 
lar flux which is deposited around the high density arc, 
completely covering the arc and crater as the gun is 
moved over the joint being welded. The welding gun 
is moved either by hand or by attaching it to a mech- 
anized carriage of the cutting torch type. 

With the unit connected, a welding generator can 
be used for either hidden arc welding or regular open 
arc hand welding; but not at the same time. 





# 





Setup employed in Lincoln Electric's new hidden 

arc welding process. Gun which holds inorganic 

granular flux deposits material to cover both 
arc and crater 
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Fig. 1—Modern blast furnace de- 
signed for tapping 1330 tons of 
molten metal in 24 hours 


A BLAST furnace, with its three to 
five stoves and auxiliary equipment, 
is one of the largest, most compli- 
cated, most costly, and most impor- 
tant of manufacturing units. At reg- 
ular intervals, day and night, year 
after year, these shaft furnaces con- 
sume great amounts of iron ore and 
other raw materials. Four to six 
times daily these essential imple- 
ments pour forth a white-hot torrent 
of hundreds of tons of crude metallic 
iron known as “pig iron” (Fig. 2). 
In basic necessity to modern civiliza- 
tion, this product—the base material 
for the entire steel industry—is out- 
ranked only by agriculture and re- 
fractories, 


In the past 100 years, in this coun- 
try alone, the blast furnace has 
swelled the mere trickle of less than 
900,000 tons of pig iron per year, to 
a rampaging flood which could total 
virtually 71,500,000 net tons yearly, if 
all 248 furnaces were operated at 
full rated capacity. It has smelted 
a total of 4 billion tons of iron ore 
in the U. S. since 1870, converting it 
into half that amount of pig iron. 
It has changed iron and steel from 
semiprecious metals, to the most 
widely used, versatile, and indispens- 
able construction materials of modern 
industry. 

Iron and steel are the lifeblood of 
industry, and civilization as we know 
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How To Choose 


Blast Furnace Refractories 





Production of pig iron in this country has advanced steadily 
since introduction of the blast furnace a century ago. Re- 
fractory costs approximate 5 to 7 per cent of total cost of 
new stack. One furnace established a record campaign of 


nearly 15 years on a single hearth lining 





By R. P. HEUER 


Vice President 


C. E. GRIGSBY 


Service Research Engineer 
General Refractories Co. 


it today is truly dependent upon these 
metals for its very existence. The 
independence of any country, its 
standard of living, and its ability to 
wage modern warfare are all based 
on its supply of these vital metals. 

Indispensable Tool—In strategic lo- 
cations throughout the world, hun- 
dreds of blast furnaces serve as an 
index of each country’s independence 
and internal strength. The modern 
blast furnace, like the one in Fig. 1, 
is far more than a mere machine for 
extracting iron from iron ore. It 
is the working symbol and the bul- 
wark of civilization in this modern 
age. 

In order to understand and fully 
appreciate the modern blast furnace, 
and the steel industry which it serves, 
we must go back to the discovery 
of iron many thousands of years ago. 
Man’s first knowledge of iron prob- 
ably came accidentally when he found 
a new substance—iron—in the ashes 
of a fire which he had built in a 


Philadelphia 


region where the earth was rich in 
iron ore. When it was found that 
the iron could be hammered into 
weapons stronger and tougher than 
wood or stone, the iron and sceel 
industry was born. 

The oldest Egyptian texts, (dated 
3500 B. C.) refer to iron, and a frag- 
ment of oxidized iron has been dated 
as about 3200 B. C. One of the 
first great early advances in wrought 
iron production came with the dis- 
covery that certain rocks—iron ore 
produced more iron than others. 

First forerunner of the early stone 
shaft furnaces was simply a pile of 
iron ore around a fire. Thus, early 
iron metallurgy consisted of direct 
reduction of iron ore to sponge iron, 
without passing through the liquid 
phase. This dry metallurgy was ac- 
complished by bringing a piece of hot 
carbon into contact with a piece of 
iron ore, thereby turning it into a 
piece of rough, dirty, but fairly pure 
metal. With this method—largely a 


Fig. 2—Molten iron is shown being tapped from a blast furnace into an 
open-top ladle 
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Fig. 3—Row of blast furnaces operated by natives in the Lake Chad 
area, Africa in 1917 


hand operation—production was 5 to 
10 pounds daily, and the cost was 
very high. The discovery that the 
metal could be produced more quick- 
ly when the ore and fuel were broken 
up and mixed together was another 
great step forward in the production 
of iron. 

Early Design—The first iron fur- 
nace on record was simply a hole 
in the ground, with an opening at the 
bottom to provide natural draft. 
Later designs of early furnaces varied 
greatly in various parts of the world 

many being of the “shaft” type, 
while others were of the “hearth” 
type. Regardless of the design, all 
the early furnaces had one thing in 
common—low production of iron at 
a fantastically high cost per ton. In 
ancient Egypt and Babylon, iron was 
so scarce and difficult to produce that 
its value was higher than that of gold. 

Even in our generation, some prim- 
itive peoples produce iron by methods 
which civilized nations discarded 
many centuries ago. The methods 
used by such backward tribes give 
some idea of the early difficulties 
of production that made iron worth 
more than gold. Fig. 3 shows several 
tiny, one-man blast furnaces in a 
successful native iron smelting opera- 
tion in the Lake Chad area of North 
Central Africa in 1917. The shaft 
of these furnaces consists essentially 
of a vertical gutter,—the. back of 
which is nearly semicircular— 
quarried about 10 inches deep into 
the face of a 4-foot shelf of soft 
rock. The blast main is a slanting 
hole drilled downward from the top 
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of the shelf to the end of the tuyere, 
which comprises a 2 to 3-inch hori- 
zontal hole drilled back into the rock 
from the lower part of the shaft. 

Lining Procedure — The furnace 
shaft is completed simply by smear- 
ing an 8-inch diameter bundle of 
straw with a 1-inch layer of mud, 
pressing the mud-covered bundle into 
the gutter, and mudding it into place. 
The straw is then burned out, drying 
the mud, and the tuyere is connected 
into the stack. Charcoal and iron 
ore are charged into the top, and the 
furnace is ignited. The blower is a 
crude, but clever, device, operated by 
a native using both hands and feet. 
A goat skin, with two sticks attached 
to permit the operator to raise and 
lower the skin, is placed over the 
slanting hole. A small, underground, 
horizontal hole leads off the blast 
main and terminates in a small open- 
ing which can be covered by the broad 
bare foot of the furnace man. The 
foot comprises the intake flap valve 
of this complicated blowing machine. 
The native takes his foot off the hole 
and raises the goat skin with the 
sticks, drawing in air; he then closes 
the hole with his foot and pushes 
down the goat skin with the sticks. 
The trapped air rushes down through 
the slanting blast main to the tuyere, 
and thence to the bottom of the shaft. 
Charcoal and iron ore are fed into the 
furnace until the reduced iron plugs 
up the stack. The lump of iron and 
slag is removed, heated and ham- 
mered to remove some slag, and 
forged into the shape desired. 

The almost unbelievable improve- 





ment in iron production which his 
been made possible by the develo»- 
ment of the modern blast furnace con 
be visualized by comparing such fur- 
naces with the blast furnaces in use 
today. 

Manpower Unlimited—Since a man 
can exert only about one-eighth horse- 
power over an extended period, it 
would require some 80,000 men, op- 
erating 80,000 of these midget-size 
blast furnaces, to produce the same 
general amount of iron that is made 
daily in a 1000 net ton blast furnace 
using a 10,000 horsepower turbo- 
blower. The labor force required, 
and the labor cost at modern rates to 
produce, in these primitive one-man 
furnaces, the 196,000 tons of iron 
which can be produced daily in the 
blast furnaces in this country, is 
nothing short of fantastic. Using 
three 8-hour shifts, some 47,040,000 
men would be needed daily to operate 
the 15,680,000 furnaces required. At 
$1.25 an hour, the wages would 
amount to $470,400,000 per day, or 
$2400 per ton of iron, something 
like 50 times the total selling price of 
pig iron today in this country. 

The first really revolutionary de- 
velopment in the production of iron 
came about six centuries ago, with 
the invention in Belgium in 1340 of 
the first blast furnace which would 
produce highly fluid iron. This fur- 
nace was the first to utilize the in- 
direct reduction and liquid metallurgy 
process in which the molten iron flows 
like water, The blast furnace proc- 
ess was a great improvement over 
the dry metallurgy which had slowed 
to a snail’s pace the material prog- 
ress of civilization for so many cen- 
turies. Despite the great advance 
represented by the blast furnace, how- 
ever, the progress of the iron in- 
dustry in the first 300 years after 
the introduction of the blast furnace 
process was comparatively slow. 

The first blast furnaces—small, 
crude affairs, built of natural sili- 
ceous rock and stone— were capable 
of producing only an extremely small 
amount of iron per day. Only four 
years before the building of the first 
successful iron blast furnace in Am- 
erica, at Saugus, Magss., in 1643, an 
imported iron pot in this country was 
more precious than personal adorn- 
ment. An inventory of the estate of 
a Maryland planter who died in 1639, 
listed two dozen garnets as being 
worth 30 pounds of tobacco (worth 
about $18 in 1950 currency). An iron 
pot was worth 32 pounds of tobacco 
(about $19.20 in 1950 currency) and 
was among the most valuable of the 
household items.! In early colonial 
days, some New England ministers 
were paid in bars of iron. 

Iron Output Low — Comparatively 
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Equalizer Beam Forging: | 
Net weight, 144 Ibs.; length, | 
55 inches; required height, | 
7 inches; width, 6 inches. 























Consult our engineers when you 
. are contemplating conversion to | 
m forgings or when you are in need 


? of reliable forging service. 


TRANSUE & WILLIAMS 


al STEEL FORGING CORPORATION ~ ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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OVER 50 YEARS OF FORGING PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE 
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little iron was produced in the first 
100 years after the successful intro- 
duction of the first blast furnace in 
this country. The first furnace had a 
production below 1 ton per day— 
less than one minute’s production for 
a modern 1500-ton furnace. The early 
development of the blast furnace pro- 
ceeded slowly in thiscountry, most fur- 
naces being small, pyramid-shaped, 
hollow, somewhat conical stone struc- 
tures 25 to 40 feet high, lined with 





Fig. 4—Lines of an early Amer- 
ican old stone furnace which 
was built of fireclay brick 


sandstone. They were usually located 
alongside a hill to facilitate charging 
and were supplied with air by a water 
wheel blowing engine. The wheel op- 
erated a large double bellows which 
forced the air into the lower part 
of the furnace via a wooden pipe, a 
leather connecting bag, and a single 
tuyere. Some time between 100 and 
200 years ago, the hillside stone fur- 
naces were replaced with small, 
simple masonry structures (Fig. 4). 

In a little over 100 years after the 
introduction of the first successful fur- 
nace in this country, the blast fur- 
nace had developed to an extent 
which, by 1760, permitted a maximum 
daily production of about 5 tons. (A 
modern 1500-ton furnace could produce 
this same tonnage in about 4 minutes). 
This liquid pig iron, cast directly into 
cook pots, cannons, columns, or can- 
dlesticks, represented a tremendous 
advance from the dry metallurgy era 
of a few pounds daily of sponge iron 
from which useable articles could ul- 
timately be worked by the laborious 
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process of pounding and forging. 
Despite this progress, and that 
which followed in the next half cen- 
tury, the pig iron produced in this 
country in 1810 was only about 60,- 
000 net tons—a tonnage which could 
be produced in less than six weeks by 
a 1500-ton furnace. Ten years later 
production dropped to about 22,000 
net tons, equal to about two weeks’ 
work for a 1500-ton furnace, Such 
a furnace could, if necessary, be 
pushed to maich the total production 
— 631,406 net tons—of all U. S. blast 
furnaces in the year 1850. 


Production Expands — It was not 
until 1864—-more than 200 years after 
the first U. S. production of pig iron 
—that the annual production first ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 net tons. This feat 
was followed by an exceptionally rap- 
id expansion in which output in- 
creased nearly fourteen-fold in the 
next 36 years. Thus, at the turn of 
the century the annual produc.ion 
was more than 15,000,000 net tons. 
The present century has seen prog- 
ress, in terms of actual tons produced, 
which dwarfs all previous accomplish- 
ments in the production of iron. In 
the first 10 years of this century the 
production capacity doubled, so that 
in 1910 the iron output passed 30,000,- 
000 net tons. In 1916, the then-un- 
heard-of figure of 45,000,000 net tons 
of iron was produced. This tonnage 
was still less than three-fourths of 
the all-time high production of more 
than 61,000,000 net tons, produced in 
1944—a figure that was virtually 
equalled again in 1948, Even this ton- 
nage is only about 85 per cent of the 
71,500,000 net tons which represents 
the present rated capacity of all the 
blast furnaces in this country. 


A typical modern 1500-ton blast 
furnace is a refractory-lined, vertical 
shaft, whose 100-foot girth matches 
its height. The unladylike propor- 
tions and gluttonous appetite of these 
giant iron makers may have helped 
change the former practice of giving 
each furnace a lady’s name. The daily 
diet of such a furnace is more than 
10,000 tons of iron ore, air, fuel and 
flux. These are digested and converted 
into 1500 tons or more of pig iron, 
more than half as much slag, and 
about 8000 tons of gas. At best, some 
1500-ton furnaces built within the 
past few years have without fan- 
fare been producing well over 1900 
tons of molten iron daily. 


Number of Brick Required — The 
furnace is lined with 800,000 to 950,- 
000 nine-inch equivalents of high- 
duty fireclay brick, which cost nearly 
$100,000. This is less than 1% per 
cent of the $7,000,000 which is a 
typical cost figure for a 1500-ton fur- 
nace, stoves, downcomers, hot blast 





mains, scrubbers and other auxili ry 
equipment (excluding power and 0) ier 
utility accessories, ore yard, ei ), 
This 144 per cent is an almost une. 
lievably low proportion of the tv taj 
cost to pay for the very heart of he 
entire unit—the vital, indispensa |e 
part, without which the furnace could 
not operaie, Fireclay brick of various 
grades for stoves, column bases, dust 
catcher, downcomers, hot blast mains 
and stove flues, swell the total refrac. 
tories cost to $350,000 to $450,000. 
Thus, the cost of refractories—the 
most essential part of each section of 
the equipment—is but a comparative- 
ly insignificant 5 to 7 per cent of the 
total cost of a new furnace unit. Ob- 
viously even a marked increase in 
first cost of refractories would stil] 
leave them with the distinction of 
being by far the lowest-priced part 
of the entire unit in proportion to 
their importance. 


The furnace lining is usually ex- 
pected to last seven years or more 
without repairs. Often they do, and 
sometimes they last twice as long, 
but occasionally they must be re- 
placed in half of that time or less. 
There are countless factors other 
than brick quality which may cause 
such wide differences in length of 
service. Variations in service condi- 
tions which seem negligible may have 
a major effect on the rate at which 
refractories are destroyed. Even 
though furnaces of the same design 
are lined with similar refractories, re- 
sults may be entirely different. Each 
furnace has its own unique character- 
istics—almost its own personality— 
and no two respond in exactly the 
same way to a given treatment. Some 
furnaces are notoriously “bad actors” 
and are particularly difficult to han- 
dle; others are just as noted for being 
docile, easy-to-manage performers 
which give little or no trouble. In 
general, service conditions are a far 
more likely cause of variable service 
than variation in quality of any given 
refractory. 


Record Campaign — The world’s 
record for service on blast furnace 
brick without repairs is 14 years, 11 
months, 2 days of almost continuous 
operation. During this run, in a 28%- 
foot hearth diameter furnace, the 
Olive Hill brick below the mantle 
produced 5,823,951 net tons of iron— 
2,000,000 tons above that produced 
on any other bottom. This record is 
rivaled by the unusually small 65-ton 
salamander in the bottom of a 16-foot 
furnace, after a nine-year campaign 
of well over 2,000,000 tons, on the 
same brand of brick. 


Despite such outstanding perfor- 
mances, rising costs and the demand 
for steel in the last 15 years, have in- 
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Two MICRO Precision Switches Warn 
When Gravity Conveyor is Jammed 


Normally closed circuits of two switches are connected 
in parallel to motor of elevator of gravity can con- 
veyor, the open sides connected in series to warning 
signal bell. Both switches will open simultaneously 
only when gravity conveyor is jammed, not merely 
when one can rolls by. 
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MICRO Precision Switch Controls 
Wire-Forming Machine 







When wire is fed to this 
automatic wire-forming 
machine it occasionally 
becomes tangled on the 
reel and will not strip off. 
The switch shown here 
will shut off the motor 
and signal the operator 
if wire strips too hard or 
if wire supply is ex- 
hausted. 
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TRADE 


MICRO SWITCH Distributors with complete 
stocks are located in over one hundred 
cities to supply you with just the right 
switch to make your plant operations more | 
automatic. Look for them under “Switches, 
Electric’ in your classified phone book. 
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Here are typical applications of 
MICRO precision switches which have 
resulted in production short cuts. 
Plant engineers and factory main- 
tenance men are continually finding 
new ways of using MICRO precision 
switches to moke present equipment 
more automatic, eliminate waste, in- 
crease accuracy and reduce acci- 
dents to personnel and equipment. 


Write for “MICRO TIPS.” This publi- 
cation will show you many other ways 
in which MICRO precision switches 
have led to production short cuts. 

















MICRO... 
first name in 
precision switches 


MICRO Precision Switch Acts to 
Cut Strap Lengths Automatically 


As coiled band strap is fed through feed rolls, it moves 
through guide track. A number of square holes are cut 
on the top of the track and the switch, which actuates | 
the cut-off plunger, is placed in the desired position } | 
to maintain uniform length of the cut band strap. 
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MICRO Precision Switch Insures 
Safe Operation of 50,000 Volt Measure 
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To insure safe operation of 50,000-volt transil oil dia- 
lectric breakdown check, snap-action switch is installed 
in series with push buttons in primary circuit. Switch 
is closed as brass cover with plastic window is closed 
down over the pedestal insulators supporting the cup 
of oil and its internal spark gap. 

PLASTIC VIEWER 
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creased the need for still better re- 
fractories. In the search for these, 
blast furnace operators, in co-opera- 
tion with refractories manufacturers, 
have conducted numerous full-scale 
service trials with several types of 
improved alumina-silica refractories. 
Extensive trials have also been made 
with carbon refractories in several 
countries. 

Most of these refractories, though 
more costly, have proved more eco- 
nomical. This is because the cost of 
refractory material is often less than 
20 per cent of the overall cost of re- 
building a blast furnace. Thus it is 
good economics to use refractories 
of high first cost if their use will re- 
duce the total cost per ton of iron. 

(To be continued) 


1 Steel Facts, American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, New York. 


Carbonitriding Furnaces 
(Concluded from Page 85) 


heating cycle, the furnace door opens 
and the tray is again transferred to 
the elevator. After the elevator 
moves to the “up” position, the rack 
re-enters the furnace, the door closes 
and the elevator lowers the work into 
the quench where it remains for ap- 
proximately 3 minutes. The elevator 
again moves to the “up” position and 
the work is withdrawn to the transfer 
car. A green light shows on the con- 
trol panel during heating, a white 
light during quenching and a red 
light when the entire cycle is com- 
pleted. 


Atmosphere Closely Controlled—- 
Naturally a close control of furnace 
atmosphere is necessary. Carrier gas, 
introduced at a rate of 750 cu ft per 
hour has mixed with it 25 cu ft 
of ammonia and about 40 cu ft 
of natural gas, the latter varying 
according to the demands of 
dew point control. The carrier gas 
is produced by passing a mixture of 
2.4 parts air and one part natural 
gas through an endothermic gen- 
erator which has capacity of 2000 cu 
ft per hour. The carrier gas acts as 
a diluent for the natural gas and am- 
monia introduced into the furnace 
to accomplish the carbonitriding ac- 
tion. 


The generator, located to the right 
of the two furnaces and supplying 
both, comprises two concentric tubes 
filled with a nickel oxide catalyst. 
Natural gas and air are introduced 
at the top center, descend through 
the inner tube to the bottom of the 
bottle and then reverse to come up 
on the outside of this tube and into 
the discharge line which passes 
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through a water cooler before the gas 
is led to the furnace. 


Five Radiant Burners — Heating 
furnace is fired by five return-bend 
radiant tube burners, two above the 
work and entering the front of the 
furnace, three below the work and 
entering one side. Each tube dis- 
sipates 80,000 Btu for total of 400,- 
000 Btu per hour. Gas consumption 
is about 800 cu ft per hour. Forced 
circulation of gas in the chamber is 
provided by a fan mounted on pre- 
cision bearings in the top of the fur- 
naces. The main shaft of the fan is 
water cooled and the entire housing 
is easily removed for service. The 
forced circulation is desired to as- 
sure uniform surface exposure, con- 
vection heating being a factor where 
parts are densely loaded as in this 
case. Directed by an alloy hood over 
the work, hot gases are drawn up 
through the boxes and forced down 
the sides. 


A high ratio of heating time to 
total cycle time is achieved. Typical 
flushing period is only 3 minutes, 
quenching time 3 minutes, loading 
and unloading time 3 minutes, against 
time at heat of 75 minutes. One 
advantage of the vestibule is that, 
since it is water cooled, parts can be 
cooled in controlled atmosphere 
when desired. 


Quench Tank Holds 1300 Gallons—- 
Quench tank on each furnace car- 
ries 1300 gallons of oil, maintained 
in the temeperature range of 125- 
135° F by means of a heat exchanger 
connected to steam and water lines. 
Originally it was proposed to set 
cooling coils in the oil to control 
temperature, but Chevrolet engineers 
decided closer regulation would be 
possible with the use of heat ex- 
changers, shown in the rear view 
of the furnaces, Fig. 2. A pump on 
each quench tank maintains con- 
stant circulation of the oil through 
a series of tubes which give the 
proper direction to oil as it comes 
from the pump so that the best 
possible quenching action can be 
realized. 

As the boxes of gears come from 
the quench back onto the transfer 
car, it is moved to an adjacent alkali 
washer, where the load gets a similar 
in-and-out treatment, followed by an- 
other move to a recirculating furnace, 
fired by a single burner, for draw- 
ing the parts to the desired hardness. 
Boxes remain in the draw for ap- 
proximately 50 minutes, at a tem- 
perature of 440-450° F. 


Bore Finish Honed — Emerging 
from the draw furnace, the boxes are 
allowed to cool, the gears being en- 
tirely clean and requiring no further 


treatment except for finish honin 
of the bore which is done on doubl« 
spindle honing machines. They rx 
move about 0.002-inch of stock on th: 
diameter to leave the desired 0.002 
inch minimum martensite case. Be 
fore this final honing, oil grooves ar: 
ground, the two faces ground an 
polished. Equipment was purchased 
for this purpose but never put int: 
operation. 

Finally each piece is air-gaged and 
to inside diameter limits of 0.6973- 
0.6978-inch, and other dimensions such 
as pitch diameter, backlash, tooth 
form, etc., checked by gages and gear 
checkers. 


Bore Distortion Eliminated—An in- 
teresting sidelight on the heat treat- 
ing process is in connection with the 
short pinion gear, section of which 
is shown in Fig. 4. It was found 
that the bore on the thick end had 
a tendency to “bell mouth” after 
heat treatment, no matter how care- 
fully the heating and quenching were 
controlled. After much study it was 
determined that the reason was the 
nonuniform cooling rate resulting 
from thickness differential from one 
end to the other. 


To relieve this it was decided to 
machine a %-inch groove 5/32-inch 
deep and radiused at the bottom in 
the face of the thick end. The groove 
ring had a diameter of 1s% inches, 
while the overall diameter of the 
gear was 1.945 inches. By relieving 
the section to this extent, all distor- 
tion of the bore after heat treatment 
was eliminated. This is now stand- 
ard practice. The groove is cut in 
the first forming operation on the 
blank, requiring only the use of one 
more station on the automatic screw 
machine making the part. 


Nickel and Its Alloys 


A systematic and readily accessible 
summary of information about nickel 
is a new circular, Nickel and Its Al- 
loys, published by National Bureau 
of Standards, and available from U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Designated as NBS 
Circular 485, it combines informa- 
tion obtained by the bureau in its 
own investigations with that avail- 
able in published records of work 
done elsewhere. 


Information includes sources, ex- 
traction, recovery, refining processes, 
metallography, chemical properties, 
physical properties, mechanical prop- 
erties at different temperatures, cast- 
ing, fabrication and miscellaneous 
processes. Many ferrous and nonfer- 
rous alloys are listed, along with their 
properties. 
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New Products and Equipment 


Press Brake Has Strong Frame 


Bending, forming, blanking and 
multiple punching operations may be 
performed on the Metal Worker line 
of press brakes, offered by Airtherm 
Mfg. Co., 708 S. Spring Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. All-steel welded frames 
maintain stability and accuracy, while 
single plate friction clutch, integral 
with flywheel, requires no special 
tools for adjustment. Ram adjust- 
ment equalizes thrust loads through 





use of alloy steel adjustment screws 
operating with one right hand and 
one left hand thread. 

Available in four models with 6- 
inch throat depth, the presses have 
a mild steel bending capacity of 10 
gage over 14-inch 90 degree dies or 
16 gage over %-inch 90 degree dies. 
All are capable of from 15 to 40 
strokes per minute, the stroke being 
2 inches. Special features available 
include wider bed or ram, greater die 
space, greater stroke and greater 
throat depth. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tractor Has Increased Speed 


A two-speed transmission permit- 
ting 14 mph travel in high gear and 
8 mph in low gear, both forward 
and reverse, is a feature of the rede- 
signed Tructractor line, announced by 





Clark 


Industrial 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Truck Division, 


A shortened wheelbase, reducing 
'verall length, makes possible a 12- 
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inch decrease in turning radius. Stabi- 
lity is increased through the four- 
wheel construction and pivoted steer- 
ing axle. 

Distributor, starter and generator 
are enclosed and spark plugs have 
rubber covers, making the electrical 
equipment virtually dust-proof. Frame 
strength is achieved through use of 
heavy channel and plate, cross 
braced, bolted and welded into an 
integral unit. Lubrication and main- 
tenance points are readily accessible. 
Tructractors are offered in two mod- 
els, Tip and Dump, each with bulk- 
load capacity of up to 40 cu ft; 
carrying capacity is 4000 pounds. 
Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bends to 180 Degrees 


Tal Bender Inc., Milwaukee 2, Wis., 
is making an attachment for their 2, 
3 and 4-inch pipe benders for making 
180 degree bends. The two wings 
necessary for these bends are each 
one single unit, without any loose 
parts. Different frame makes it pos- 
sible to put the pipe in the bender 
without resetting of the wings to 
make the 180 degree bends in a single 
operation. Attachment is available 
with any desired standard center 
bending and may be used with a mo- 
tor attachment. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Expedites Tube Reducing 


Production of close-tolerance, com- 
pression-sized tubing is speeded by a 
machine developed by Tube Reducing 
Corp., Wallington, N. J. It has two 
semicircular dies which rock back and 
forth over the exterior surface of 
the tubing to squeeze it until it forms 
to the shape of dies and an internal 
mandrel. 

Dies are supported by a saddle 
which moves on rails parallel to axis 
of tubing. Wheels which support the 
saddle on the rails are controlled by 


means of gear racks. Machine uses 
a new mechanism for feeding and 
turning the tubing and a more effi- 
cient method of spraying coolant 
onto saddle, dies, tubing and mandrel. 
Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Press Check 


Mead Specialties Co., 4114 N. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., has developed 
the Hydro-Check which provides uni- 
form resistance for pneumatic drill 
press feed and other cylinders. Re- 





sistance provided is to the power 
of the air feed and may be increased 
at a definite point in the stroke. 
Unit is easily attached to the drill 
press feed through two holes in the 
mounting block and connected to the 
head of the drill press by a small 
bracket. Two collars on the ram can 
be set at any desired point. Check 
unit can also be used with single 
acting air cylinders to provide a 
cushion effect for certain jobs. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fourteen-Inch Drill Press 


An automatic belt tension device 
maintains proper tension on the mo- 
tor belt of the Economy model 14- 
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SK DEPENDABILITY 


Wrapped in Steel 
in the NEW_{@-Line D-C MOTOR 





Thirty-nine years at hard labor—in steel mills 
...in mines ...in a thousand and one appli- 
cations—have proved the dependability of the 
type SK d-c motor. Now, new dependability 
has been added—new motor stamina... new 
freedom from maintenance... new value for 
d-c motor users. 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY— 
Heavy steel end brackets and rolled-steel 
frame stand up to the shocking, jarring blows 
so often encountered in rugged d-c service. 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING— Readily accessible 
through spacious opening in front bracket, 
brushholders may be removed individually. 
Armature coils, wound from Tufvar wire and 
treated in Thermoset varnish assure long life 
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... reduce trouble from shorts and grounds. 
Double-sealed pre-lubricated bearings (proved 
in over half a million motors) put an end to 
greasing problems. 


INDIVIDUAL FIELD COIL UNITS—One coil 
may be replaced without expense of replacing 
all...or discarding pole piece. Just slip the 
new coil in place . . . save repair costs. 
These are a few highlights of the new, all- 
steel Life-Line type SK d-c motor. Get the 
complete facts on series, shunt, or compound 
motors ... frames 203-365 ...in1to 30 hp 
ratings. Contact your local Westinghouse 
representative. Ask for a copy of “D-C Motor” 
Booklet B-4595, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. j-21549 
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inch drill press offered by South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, 
Ind. Spring tension helps to absorb 
shock if drill should catch in the 
work. An adjustable feed handle and 
one-piece head casting, along with 
head and table column bearings 
equipped with double plug locking 
binders which do not change drill 
press alignment when either assembly 
is locked or unlocked on the column 
are other features. 

Machine will drill to center of a 
14%-inch circle, using a maximum 
drill size of %-inch in steel. Spindle 





run-out is 0.005-inch and the spindle 
is square to the table within 0.0075- 
inch in 5 inches. Table surfaces 
and base surface of bench model are 
precision ground and slotted. Vertical 
mounting % or ‘%-hp, 1725 rpm 
motor gives operator choice of four 
spindle speeds ranging from 740 to 
4070 rpm. Multispeed attachment of- 
fers additional speed from 380 to 
7770 rpm. 

Check Ne. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Threads Nipples Automatically 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., is introducing two automatic nip- 
ple threading machines, the Land- 
maco No. 2 for producing commercial 
standard long nipples up to 6 inches 
long and the No. 2 close nipple ma- 
chine for producing commercial 
standard close, short and special short 
nipples. Both are available in two 
capacities: % to %-inch and 1 to 2 
inches. Operator is required to give 
machine only visual attention and 
keep magazine charged with blanks. 
Production rates range from 193 to 
625 an hour, depending upon pipe 
size and regardless of nipple type. 

Standard equipment for both types 
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includes internal-trip pipe and nipple 
die heads with chaser holders, ream- 
ing attachments, magazine, cam seg- 
ments, pipe grips, transfer fingers, 





plunger bars and spindle speed gears 
for one size of nipple. Built-in safety 
devices prevent serious damage and 
losses in production due to jams. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Rough Service Magnet 


Designed for rough service in steel 
mills, foundries, scrap yards and fab- 
ricating plants is a 55-inch basket 
type lifting magnet, made by Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., 5900 Maurice Ave., 
Cleveland, O. It features an outer 
ring cast in one piece with four in- 
tegral “ears” which project beyond 
the outer ring circumference and 





protect the magnet from damage. 
Suspension is on four alloy steel 
chains attached to the ears. 

Magnet is sealed and lifting coils 
are wound from wide copper strip. 
They are insulated with a heavy- 
duty asbestos tape which is unaf- 
fected by heat or hard knocks. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Forcing Press 


Self-contained and equipped with 
a 5-hp vertical motor and an 11 
gallons per minute constant volume 
pump, the F-101 hydraulic forcing 
press, made by Hannifin Corp., 1124 
S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, IIl., 








has an adjustable release valve ma! 
ing possible setting of maximu: 
pressure at any point from 10 p: 
cent of capacity to full 10-ton c: 
pacity. Ram is guided to preve1 
rotation and return stroke is adjus' 
able so cycle time may be reduced o 
applications where full stroke is n 
needed. 

Press is floor mounted with a 
18 x 20-inch table, 36 inches abov 
the floor. Standard models have 
3-inch U slot in the table. Gap is 
22 inches, reach is 10 inches an 





maximum stroke 12 inches. Although 
single manual lever control is stand- 
ard, dual manual lever control and 
sensitive pressure control are avail- 
able. Also offered is a differential 
circuit doubling approach speed with- 
out limiting feed pressure or return 
speed. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Taper Attachment for Lathes 


Master-Taper Co., 4531 N. Beacon 
St., Chicago 40, Ill., is manufac- 
turing a taper attachment for mount- 
ing on all makes of engine and tool 
room lathes. It makes possible easier 
turning, boring and threading opera- 





tions. Attachment is suitable for 
lathes having a swing up to 36 inches 
to cut a taper of 20 degrees or 
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and among refractory dolomites it’s ... 


BAKERS MAGDOLITE 


In these days of highly competitive, 100% of capacity produc- 
tion, it pays to use “both hands.” And it pays to use Baker's 





ALWAYS 


YS BETTER 
—— Magdolite, the absolutely dependable refractory dolomite. 


e Composition 


° — Magdolite’s superior chemical, physical, and mineralogical com- 
e Econom 
@ Strength position assure you of minimum maintenance and repairs. When 


@ Quality you buy... specify Baker’s Magdolite . . . the logical choice in 











refractory dolomites. 








PRODUCTS THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA ° Plants: Billmeyer, Pennsylvania ¢* Millersville, Ohio 





MAKERS OF BAKER’S 
MAGDOLITE 
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You'll be able to handle a 
wide variety of jobs at tem- 
peratures ranging from 
400° to 1700° F., and get 
clean, scale-free work. All 
contamination is removed 
by a high flow of gener- 
ator gas in the vestibule. 
The furnace fan circulates 
atmosphere so that parts— 
loaded loose or dense—are 
processed uniformly. 

















The furnace can be oper- 
ated automatically, or 
manually, by push-button 
controls. To save time, the 
temperature is built up 
between cycles to a point 
higher than necessary; 
then the normal operating 
temperature control is re- 
sumed after the cool parts 
enter the furnace. The 
quench tank handles the 
full load in one operation. 





6545 EPWORTH BLVD. DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 


CLEVELAND 2 HOUSTON 1 CANADA EUROPE 
Wallace F. Schott R, E. McArdle Walker Metal Products, Ltd. S.0.F.1.M. 
6516 Detroit St. 5724 Navigation Blvd. Windsor, Ontario Paris 8, France 


CHICAGO 9 
C.H. Martin, A. A. Engelhardt 
4209 South Western Blvd. 
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inches per foot and 12 inches lon-i. 
tudinally at one setting. 

Sliding fixture has a long bearing 
surface with gibs to compensate for 
continuous usage. Swivel bar has y. 
ways with ends graduated, one in 
degrees, the other in inches per foot. 
Smaller size taper attachments are 
available for bench lathes with a 
capacity of 164% degrees or 3% inches 
per foot and 7% inches longitudinally. 
Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wireless Electric Counting 


Up to 600 counts per minute may 
be performed by the photoelectric 
counter set P2C, available from Pho- 
toswitch Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Set consists of photoelectric control 
with phototube and light source lo- 
cated in small remote housings. Con- 
trol is powered through a line cord 
which supplies power for light source, 





and _ photoelectric 


counter 


electric 
scanner. 
Operating range may be 10 feet 
between photoelectric unit and light 
source. Special light sources are 
available for longer range. Light 
source should be carefully aligned so 
that light beam projects squarely 
onto the lens of the photoelectric con- 
trol. 
Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinder for Light Work 


A vertical spindle grinder, model No. 
318-18-inch, built by Charles H. Besly 
& Co., Beloit, Wis., is intended for 
free-hand grinding of castings, forg- 
ings, stampings, etc., where little 
stock removal is required. Having 
an 18-inch diameter abrasive wheel, 
machine is 31 inches high and 28% 
inches wide. 

Grinder has a Fairbanks-Morse 
axial air gap motor developing 5 hp 
at 1160 rpm. It is of the totally en- 
closed fan-cooled type and is equipped 
with ball bearings. All grinding is 
done in the horizontal plane. Dressing 
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AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP., 509 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 9, Ind. 
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are demonstrated 
by installation at 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





The problem of ventilating 61 grinding wheels, used in processing 
tools, dies, jigs and fixtures, was solved at Eastman Kodak Co. by 
installing Dustube Collectors. These high-efficiency collectors trap 
the finest dust particles with no visible discharge . . rated effi- 
ciency is close to 100%. Maintenance is kept to a minimum because 
the tubes are never under tension; never in contact with abrading 
or corrosive metal. When infrequent tube replacements are neces- 
sary, one man can change them in mere seconds. Inspection is fast 
and simple from the clean air side. The Dustube reduces power 
costs because resistance to air flow is much less than in any other 
cloth type collector of equal capacity. 

Thousands of plants, like Eastman, have found that Dustube col- 
lectors pay off in increased efficiency, low-cost maintenance and 
operation. They are supplied in standard sizes from 270 C.F.M. up 
and in specially engineered systems. Write for literature or a com- 
plete analysis of your dust problem, without obligation. 


Write for this free 54-page illus- 
trated catalog on Dustube Dust 
Collectors. It contains valuable 
engineering data. Ask for Catalog 
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of abrasive disk is accomplished 
removing a section of the guard 1.j 
and swinging the dresser arm acr:s 
the face. Crossarm, pedestal, mo 





driven coolant pump, tank and piping 
for wet grinding are optional equip- 
ment. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Die Filing Made Easier 


Improved model of the die filing 
machine made by Illinois Tool Works, 
2501 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 
is easier to operate because of the 
chucking arrangement for files, saws 
and stones and an improved lubrica- 





tion system. Intended for machine 
filing of intricate die contours, the 
machine operates at 375 to 500 
strokes per minute. 


Speeds as low as 250 strokes per 


minute and as high as 650 outside 
of the standard operating speed as- 
sure cutting efficiency in almost every 
type of material. These changes car 
be achieved with special alterations 
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fachine operates on 110 v, 60-cycle 
Jternating current. 
check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Press Has More Die Capacity 


Possessing a full 8-inch tooling 
height with ram up is the 4-ton 
standard punch press, made by 
Benchmaster Mfg. Co., 2952 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. Addition- 








al height is valuable for adapting 
special tooling and easing set-ups. 
Also incorporated are heavy duty 
clutch dogs made of special shock- 
resisting steel, clutch linkage which 
is doubled in thickness for greater 
strength and rigidity and a clutch 
wedge with a safety-stop solid block. 
Flywheel guards are of heavy duty 
cast aluminum. 
Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Handles Spooled Material 


Cable reels and materials on spools 
may be transported and positioned 
by a hydraulic truck designed by 





Lyon-Raymond Corp., 9174 Madison 
St., Greene, N. Y. Opening between 
base forks and elevating forks is 15 
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inches and the elevating forks lower 
to 14 inches and elevate to 28 inches. 
A single speed hydraulic hand pump 
and hydraulic cylinder actuate lifting 
mechanism. Truck is equipped with 
two 5-inch swivel casters and two 
5-inch rigid casters. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Facilitates Nut Driving 


Detroit Power Screwdriver Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has designed a machine 
for driving nuts semiautomatically or 
automatically, eliminating manual 
handling, except for loading the ro- 
tary barrel type hopper periodically. 
The hopper keeps the machine con- 





tinually charged with an ample sup- 
ply of nuts and feeds them in a pre- 
positioned manner to the driving 
spindle. 

Operator handles only the parts 
to be assembled by placing them in 
the locating fixture mounted on the 
work table of the machine. Ma- 
chine has a capacity of 5/16 to 11/16- 
inch nuts, across the flats. It will 
work equally well for special nuts 
such as jam, castillated, lock, etc. 
Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conditioned Air for Cranes 


Better ventilation, heating and dust 
and fume protection are provided 
crane operators by a cab air condi- 
tioning unit developed by Dravo 
Corp., Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Model VHDF is designed for 
continuous ventilation, heating, dust 
filtering and fume protection for 
crane cabs in small confined spaces 
in industrial plants. Model VHD per. 
forms the same functions except for 
fume removal. 

Fan sections of both units can be 
rotated 90 degrees, enabling con- 
tinuous discharge of fresh air from 
tops or either sides. Installation may 
be in horizontal, vertical or inverted 
position. Electric strip heaters main- 





tain temperatures between 68 and 
72° F during winter months. Either 
unit operates on alternating or direct 
current. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


No Whip During Threading 


Having a total capacity up to 8 
inches, the model E economy pipe 
and bolt machine, made by Beaver 
Pipe Tools Inc., Warren, O., will tap 
and thread pipe, bolts and conduit. 
Weighing 185 pounds, the power tool 
is lever fed and smooth operating. 
An outboard eccentric spool steady- 
rest prevents whip of long lengths 
of overhanging revolving pipe from 
rocking the spindle. 

Machine uses the same die heads, 
dies, interchangeable wheel-and-roller 
or knife cutoff devices and reamer 
arm and cone as models A and B 
made by the company. There are 195 
different kinds and sizes of dies avail- 
able for the three models. New ma- 
chine has quick-opening, fully adjust- 
able ring-type die heads. A remov- 
able perforated tray makes it easy 
to shake out chips. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hammer Adds Squeeze to Impact 


Capable of delivering an impact up 
to 6000 pounds is the Electropress 
electric impact hammer, built by 
Black & Webster Inc., 30 Pleasant St., 
Needham, Mass. Following through 





with a squeeze of 2000 pounds at the 
end of the stroke, the tool is capable 
of performing the following opera- 
tions: Staking, forming, crimping, 
marking, bending, clinching, emboss- 
ing, cutting, riveting, punching. 
Operation is through use of forces 
produced by direct electromagnetic 
attraction. Operation is from any 115 
v ac outlet. Hammer is designed for 
bench operation and is readily port- 
able. Spindle is easily adjustable above 
work. Coarse adjustments are ob- 
tained by-removable 4, '%, 1 and 2- 
inch collars on post. Fine adjust- 
ment is by thread on spindle giving 
micro adjustments up to %-inch. 
Overall height of unit is 1615 inches 
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and weight is 80 pounds. Maximum 
stroke length is 1% inches and work- 
ing height below spindle in up posi- 
tion is 4% inches. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Under Voltage Motor Starters 


For power circuits subject to volt- 
age dips or to momentary loss of 
power, Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
2790 E. 79th St., Cleveland 4, O., has 
developed an under-voltage protection 
system in which the starter remains 
locked-in down to a low voltage and 
which will allow the motor to reac- 


Dowaworking and accumulator- 
operated, this press is designed and 
built for heavy duty die forging, ingot 
cogging, forming, forcing, upsetting 
and impact extrusion at high speeds. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES 


——— 


EST. 1803 


celerate if voltage recovers within 2 
seconds or less. Circuit holds the con- 
tactor closed magnetically down to 
a low voltage of about 25 per cent 
of normal and upon further drop, 
contacts break cleanly. 

Magnetic starters arranged for 
standard under-voltage protection al- 
low the contactor-armature to break 
seal when voltage drops about 20 
per cent below normal. With the 
new type circuit when the voltage 
reaches about 25 per cent of normal 
value, causing the armature to open, 
the coil current decreases rather than 
rises when the armature-seal is bro- 


FORGING 
AND 
COGGING 
PRESS 





Patented press control permits instanta- 
neous stopping, or stroke reversal at any 
point. Capacities are 1500 and 3000 
tons. Write for complete information. 
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ken. This causes a clean-break 
contacts and eliminates the danger ; 
contacts welding under low voltag 
conditions. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Detai 


improved Die Filer 


Rice Pump & Machine Co., Milwau- 
kee 15, Wis., has redesigned the tab! 
of its Milwaukee die filer from a two- 
way to a four-way, 15 degree tilt. To 
bring the table back to a horizontal! 
or level position, use of graduated 
dial plates has been supplemented b) 
the method of slipping dowel pins 
through matching holes in the pivot 
bracket. Deep-throated overarm has 
been redesigned to accomodate prac- 
tically every die filing operation. 

Operator can now do filing, saw- 
ing, and lapping with the one over- 
arm which is also suited for needle 
type files, as the tension can be readi- 
ly varied to meet operating require- 
ments. Chuck beneath the table has 
been changed from the rigid to the 
ball-jointed type to permit alignment 
of files with warped or crooked 
shanks with the workpiece. Other 
features include two operating speeds 
and Scotch-yoke mechanism to impart 
a vertical filing stroke without bell- 
mouthing. 


Check No, 21 on Keply Card for more Details 


Quick-Action Vise 


Embodying a fast slide action, a 
machinist’s vise announced by the 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 
opens or closes to any position in one 
second through a push-pull action 
which eliminates spinning the handle. 
Known as the slide-set vise, it is said 
to speed production, reduce operator 
fatigue and increase efficiency on 
bench and assembly operations. 

A turn and a half of the handle 
counter-clockwise slides the jaw to 
neutral in any position. Once the 
work is engaged it operates in the 
conventional manner. Vise is pro- 
vided with either a swivel or station- 
ary base and is built in a 4-inch size 
only. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tube Beading, Flaring Machine 


Tubing may be beaded after it is 
bent by the spinning principle in- 
corporated in the design of a ma- 
chine made by Gibbons Machine Co., 
Tipp City, O. Tube is held stationary 
by blocks in the die while the profile 
spindle is rotated off center to form 
the bead. Height of the bead is con- 
trolled by the distance the profile 
spindle is rotated off center. 


Limit switch adjustment controls 
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this distance. The profile spindle has 
1,-inch throw off center and a one 
shot oiling system. Machine base is of 
all welded steel construction with 
starters, relay switches and control 
valves mounted inside. Electric mo- 





tors, 74% and 10 hp, power the unit. 
Time cycle with a potential of 1200 
cycles per hour is adjustable by a 
flow control valve. 


Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


3000-Pound Capacity Fork Truck 


Transitier Truck Co., Portland, Ore., 
is producing a 3000-pound capacity 
fork lift truck, designed for that ca- 
pacity. Called the Hi Duty, it has 
a 64-inch turning radius and meets 
the need of plants restricting opera- 
tion of heavier trucks, yet forced to 
handle loads in the 3000-pound 
bracket. 

Truck has increased hydraulic ca- 
pacity with single lever controls and 
improved steering. Other features 
include Hydroflex clutch, pneumatic 
tires and good maneuverability. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Magnetic Chuck 


Magnetic force with a total pull 
of over 2 tons holds the work to the 
surface of model C electric magnetic 
chuck, made by Continental Electric 
Co., 1234 S. Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, 
Calif. Unit is offered with a control 
box that plugs in on 115 v, 60 cycles. 
Chuck itself plugs into the control box 





which has two switches, one for ener- 
gizing the chuck surface and the 
other for demagnetizing the chuck. 

Chuck may be used as a magnetic 
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chuck, demagnetizer or a magnetic 
inspection tool to inspect small parts 
for cracks and fractures not ordinarily 
visible. Windings are sealed to pro- 
tect chuck from moisture present in 
lubricants used when grinding opera- 
tions are performed. Bore in hub 
is machined for a 2%-inch diameter 
spindle, 5 threads per inch, comes 
fitted with one adaptor that may be 
machined to fit smaller spindles if 
necessary. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


Metal Treating Furnaces 


Available in capacities ranging 
from 1.8 to 20 cu ft and a tempera- 
ture range from 0 to 2500° F are 
metal heat treating furnaces made by 
A. D. Alpine Inc., 11837 Teale St., Cul- 
ver City, Calif. They are equipped 
with porcelain protected thermo- 
couples and direct-reading pyrometers 
with calibrated energy input and at- 
mosphere proportioning. 

Forced draft type of burner which 
operates on natural, manufactured or 





liquid petroleum gases effect opera- 
tion economy. A solenoid valve cuts 
off the fuel in the event of electrical 
failure which stops the blower. Fur- 
nace insulation keeps outside temp- 
erature at approximately 150° F at 
the height of operation. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sets Nut at Angle 


High torques for medium sized nuts 
are provided by two-angle-type nut 
setters developed by Keller Tool Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich: Models 16C-43 
and 16C-46 are designed with 12:1 
gearing in the gear case which, 
coupled with 1:1 and 2:1 gearing in 
the angle attachments, provides 
torques of 30 and 60 foot-pounds. 
Compact, small angle attachments 
adapt the tools to fast work in close 
quarters. 


Standard double-end or built-in 





socket-angle attachments, used inter- 
changeably with single-end attach- 
ments, give versatility to the tools. 
Complete interchangeability between 
attachments and gear case assemblies 
gives users a compact “tool kit’ of 
angle-type nut setters for work in re- 
stricted areas. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


Selective Conveyor System 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., is producing the Wendway 
selective delivery conveyor system 
which is made up of standard units 
that are assembled in any combina- 
tion, making it flexible and easy to 
install. Each unit is composed of an 
endless belt of steel rods, linked on 
the ends, producing a light, strong 
and closely spaced conveyor. 

Units turn corners, can be slanted 
up or down, arranged as a single lane 
or in multiple tiers and will run fast 
They provide smooth and 
minimum 


or slow. 
silent operation with 
maintenance. Application may be to 
light manufacturing and assembly op- 
erations, packaging and shipping. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


HINGED STEEL CONVEYOR: May- 
Fran Engineering Inc., Cleveland 12, 
O., announces a new hinged steel 
conveyor belting which has been de- 
veloped to facilitate mechanized han- 
dling of hot or highly abrasive metal 
parts, scrap forgings, etc. Its pre- 
cision formed links are made from 
heavy gage steel plate and are 
fastened by high carbon steel rods 
so that side chains become an in- 
tegral part of the conveyor belting. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


HANDLES 1000 POUNDS: Coffing 
Hoist Co., Danville, Ill., announces a 
1000-pound capacity Mighty Midget 
puller, a hand operated hoist or 
puller. Handle may be used as a 
straight lever when loads are espe- 
cially heavy or where lack of head- 
room allows only partial strokes; or 
lower section may be located at right 
angles to upper section, forming a 
crank for high speed lifting or pull- 
ing. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWIVEL FITTINGS: Ramsco ball 
bearing swivel fittings for free and 
easy rotation of 360 degrees under 
pressure are available from Rasmus- 
sen Mig. Co., Hollydale, Calif., in 
three types: High pressure up to 
15,000 psi at 225° F, low pressure up 
to 1000 psi at 225° F and high tem- 
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— NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





perature-corrosive service, up to 1000 
psi at 750° F. 


Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


WASHERLESS SCREW: Spin-Lock, 
a& new washerless screw in hex, pan, 
truss or flat heads is available from 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. It has 
patented ratchet-like teeth on the 
underside of the head which elimi- 
nates the washer. 

Check No, 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTING TOOLS: Bokum Tool Co., 
Detroit, Mich., introduces a new type 
of lathe and turret lathe turning 
tools, combining a blade and holder. 
The combination utilizes a blade, in 
choice of high speed steel or car- 
bide tipped, inserted in a holder of 
heat treated chrome nickel steel. Six 
models comprise the line, each with 
a specific blade designed for its spe- 
cific purpose. 

Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details 


DEMAGNETIZING COIL: An im- 
proved design of demagnetizing coil, 
announced by Special Producis Divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y., is effective in demagnetiz- 
ing materials and stabilizing magnet- 
ic flux. It can be used to eliminate 
undesirable magnetic flux from tools, 
drills, punches, small arms and any 
machine part that may have become 
magnetized. Instrument is capable 
of reducing flux density and stabiliz- 
ing it at the desired value. 

Check No. 34 on Reply Card for more Details 


LOCK NUTS: Improved design of the 
Gripco lock nut, made by Grip Nut 
Co., Chicago, Ill. has six double- 
triangle thread-deflection areas. The 
projection weld nut has also been im- 
proved to make a more positive weld. 
These nuts are available with either 
common threads or with double- 
triangle Gripco lock. 

Check No, 35 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNETIC LATCH: Leco-Latch, of- 
fered by Laboratory Equipment Corp., 
St. Joseph, Mich., is a magnetic latch 
for use on cupboard doors. It has 
no moving parts and no springs. 

Check No. 36 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROOF VENTILATOR: Designed for 
exhausting air from foundries, ma- 
chine shops and other buildings where 
harmful exhaust fumes must be dis- 
bursed into the air as high as pos- 
sible above the roof, new vertical 
discharge roof ventilators are an- 
nounced by DeBothezat Fans Divi- 
sion, American Machine & Metals 
Inc., East Moline, Ill. They are avail- 
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able with fan wheels 36, 42 and 48 
inches in diameter and capacities up 
to 40,900 cu ft of air per minute. 

Check no 37 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTING TOOLS: Dovetail cutters, 
made by Reltool Corp., Milwaukee 5, 
Wis., are designed for use in stand- 
ard types of end mill holders. Right 
hand cut is standard with either 45 
or 60 degree angle. 

Check No, 38 on Reply Card for more Details 


TORQUE CONVERTER: Model 142X 
Zero-Max variable speed torque con- 
verter for use with motors from 1/15 
hp to %-hp is announced by Revco 
Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. It has a 
torque rating of 20 inch-pounds, pro- 
vides full torque conversion at all 
speeds and infinitely variable speed 
from 0 to 4 the input motor speed. 
Check No, 39 on Reply Card for more Details 


STEAM CLEANING COMPOUND: 
Blast, a heavy duty steam clean- 
ing compound, is introduced by Du 
Bois Co., Cincinnati 3, O. It is said 
to have excellent detergency and 
gives extra speed and energy needed 
for fast cleaning of heavily encrusted 
greasy soils. It has a water soften- 
ing and lime and magnesium seques- 
tering ability. 

Check No. 40 on Reply Card for more Details 


SELF-LOCKING PLUGS: Self-lock- 
ing electrical plugs for sectionalizing 
welding machine trailing cable are 
available from Joy Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Pinsocket arrangement 
prevents accidental disengagement 
yet allows easy connects and discon- 
nects. They are available for all 
standard welding cable sizes as com- 
plete assemblies or molded to 36-inch 
leads for attaching to your own cable. 
Check No, 41 on Reply Card for more Details 


PACKING ADAPTORS: For stuffing 
box use against air or oil pressures, 
Gilson Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill., offers 
bronze packing adaptors for V-type 
packing. Known as RODgers adap- 
tors, they are offered with either a 
90 or 100 degree included angle. 
Stack heights or contact heights for 
both the male and female adaptors 
are the same as the A-N standard 
stack heights for use with V-pack- 
ings. 

Check No, 42 on Reply Card for more Details 


SUPPORTS AIR HOIST HOSE: To 
support the air hose for hoists in- 
stalled on an I-beam, Keller Tool Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., has developed 
a hose trolley. It is designed to keep 
the air hose suspended so as to clear 
machinery and remain out of the path 





of workers. When hoist is mov: | 
along the beam, trolleys are pull: | 
along by the hose until extended fi | 
length. 

Check No, 43 on Reply Card for more Detai', 


INDICATE SMOKE DENSITY: 17» 
continuously indicate the density of 
smoke passing through the stack of 
a power plant and signalling when 
this smoke exceeds a predetermined 
value, a new series of smoke indica- 
tors is offered by Combustion Contro! 
Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Check No. 44 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL VALVES: A. Schrader's 
Son Division, Brooklyn 17, N. Y.., in- 
troduces a 4-way air control valve 
that is %-inch in size and designed 
for base mounting with manifold pipe 
ports for concealment of piping. It 
is designed for unrestricted air pas- 
sage of 250 cfm at 100 pounds line 
pressure. 


Check No. 45 on Reply Card for more Details 


SOLDERING FLUX: Divco No, 229 
liquid soldering flux, made by Divi- 
sion Lead Co., Chicago 22, Ill., elimi- 
nates practically all cleaning and 
burnishing of metal parts necessary 
before a soldering job can be done. 
It is squirted on the parts from the 
container. 

Check No. 46 on Reply Card for more Details 


BUFFING COMPOSITION: No. 4-S- 
10 is a new water dispersible buffing 
and coloring composition developed 
by Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J. It is easy to clean 
in aqueous solutions using a mild 
alkaline cleaner with or without cur- 
rent. It is especially useful in work 
with deep filigrees which tend to 
trap composition into hard masses. 


Check No. 47 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTS AGAINST RUST: Gun 
Guard, a new type rust preventive oil 
and lubricant, is introduced by Mitch- 
ell-Bradford Chemical Co., Stratford, 
Conn. It is packaged in an aerosol 
container for spray application to 
metal parts, fabrications in storage 
and production, tools, etc. 

Check No, 48 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 


——————- 
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STEEL .. . September 4, 1950 





STEEL procurement problems are increasing 
in intensity. With producers virtually out of 
the market on all products over remainder 
of the year, consumers are waging a losing 
battle in their struggle to get additional ton- 
nage. More and more the market assumes a 
pattern reminiscent of wartime. Voluntary al- 
locations by the mills are definitely restricting 
shipments to established customer quotas re- 
sulting in a futile consumer scramble for pro- 
tective tonnage in every direction. Military re- 
quirements, carrying precedence over civilian 
orders, are necessitating some adjustments in 
allotments and rolling schedules to the dis- 
advantage of the regular trade. At the same 
time the steelmakers are seeking to keep prices 
and production costs in check, latest efforts 
being directed toward stabilizing scrap prices. 


SUPPLY— All of the mills are sold out for the 
remainder of the year on the major products. 
And few of them have open capacity for any 
more specialty tonnage, such as alloy bars and 
stainless sheets. In fact, it appears that the 
only exceptions as regards tight supply are 
forgings, tool steels and certain wire products, 
such as wire rope. Extended fabricating shop 
deliveries, due to shrinkage of structural shape 
supply and heavy bookings, are restricting 
structural steel orders. Most bar mills are sold 
out for the rest of the year. The same is true 
of platemakers who can accept only highly 
rated tonnage for insertion in mill rolling sched- 
ules this year, and then only at expense of 
present customer allotments. Sheet mills will 
blank out from one to two months production 
in fourth quarter in an effort to become cur- 
rent on commitments. Cutbacks in galvanized 
sheet allotments have been necessitated to care 
for government grain bin needs. Pig iron sup- 
plies are tightening with demand mounting. 


PRICES— The tone of the market is very strong 
but no major changes in prices are noted. Iso- 


lated advances continue to be made by the 


smaller producers but the larger interests are 
holding firmly to long established schedules. 
Last week several additional producers of stain- 
less clad plates and sheets advanced prices. 
Otherwise, no revisions of consequence were re- 
ported. Scrap, however, eased noticeably, es- 
pecially at Pittsburgh, on efforts of steelmakers 
to stabilize the market on a lower level than 
has prevailed recently. Scrap prices have been 
rising rapidly since outbreak of the Korean war. 


COMPOSITES—STEEL’s composite on steel- 
making grades of scrap declined last week to 
$40.92 from $42.50 the preceding week. A year 
ago this price index stood at $23.58. Easiness 
is most noticeable in Pittsburgh and adjacent 
areas, but distant markets also appeared to be 
affected by the stiffer attitude of the Pittsburgh 
mills in covering requirements. Finished steel 
weighted index holds at 156.99 as does the ar- 
ithmetical composite on finished steel products 
at $94.50. Pig iron composites are unchanged 
with No. 2 foundry, $46.85, basic, $45.97 and 
malleable, $47.49. 


PRODUCTION— The steel mills boosted oper- 
ations 7.5 points last week to 97.5 per cent of 
capacity, equivalent to production of more than 
1,880,000 tons. Seizure of the railroads by the 
government marked end of the token railroad 
strikes which had forced suspension of steel- 
making operations at some points the preceding 
week. 


DISTRICT RATES—District steelmaking op- 
erations last week were: Cleveland, 92 per cent, 
up 26.5 points; Chicago, 91.5, up 16.5 points; 
Pittsburgh, 102, up 14 point; Detroit, 110, up 
4 points; Wheeling, 97.5, up 14 point; New Eng- 
land, 65, down 22 points; Far West, 102, off 1.5 
points; unchanged were Youngstown at 106, 
Buffalo, 104, Cincinnati, 103, Birmingham, 100, 
eastern Pennsylvania, 98.5, and St. Louis, 89 
per cent. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


Aug. 31 Week Month Year 5/Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted 


Index (1935-39 av.=—100) 156.99 156.99 156.69 152.52 101.85 
Index in cents per lb. .. 4.253 4.253 4.245 4.132 2.759 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT $94.50 $94.50 $94.36 $91.55 $58.27 
No, 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, “GT 46.85 46.85 46.85 46.10 24.67 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 45.60 24.00 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.49 47.49 47.49 47.27 25.29 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 40.92 42.50 37.33 23.58 19.17 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39. Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


Aug. 31 Week Month Year 5 Yrs, 


1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 3.93 3.93 3.93 3.83 2.57 


Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.00 2.75 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 


Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.. 3.46 3.46 3.42 3.50 2.215 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Penton, GRIORED ocesscccs.s 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. . 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .. 3.84 3.84 3.69 3.59 2.30 
Sheets, H.R:, Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.70 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.25-50 3.25 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh . 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.00-55 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.20-25 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.75 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15 2.90 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 

Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 


Sheet bar, mill (NT) .... 58.00 


Wire rods, g,-%”", Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Bessemer, Pitts. ........ $47-$50 $47-$50 $47-$50 $47.00 $25.50 
Basic, Valley ..cscccceccs 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 50.39 50.39 49.44 49.44 26.34 
Pee. BPN, DO cccceces 49.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No, 2 Fdry, del, Phila. ... 50.89 50.89 49.94 49.94 26.84 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ....... 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 21.38 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.)del.Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.33* 
*Delivered, Pittsburgh. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts.. .$44.00 $46.00 $41.00 $24.75 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa. . 38.50 41.50 33.00 20.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 40.25 40.00 38.00 24.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 43.75 46.25 42.25 25.25 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve.. 41.75 43.25 40.25 21.75 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 39.75 39.75 36.75 26.25 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 59.50 56.50 50.50 37.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.50 49.50 44.50 40.50 20.00 


Coke, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 





Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 8.25 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.35 
NONFERROUS METALS 

Copper, del. Conn, ....22.50-24.50 22.50-24.50 22.50 17.625 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .. » ites «. ae 13.80 11.80 14,925 6.35 
Tin, New York .. coves. Bee 101.00 97.75 103.00 52.00 
Aluminum, del. ... ‘ss Ree 17.50 17.50 17.00 15.00 


Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .- 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 48.00 48.00 48.00 40.00 35.00 





Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 


Basic Foundry able me! 
Bethleshem,Pa. B2 ......ccccccccce 48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
ee et eee ee sae 52.79 53.29 a 
MEE UN eo p's’ c's. hv'o bv 04.n' 50.63 51.13 51.63 §2.13 
IE, MONE, oso vies baie ousw 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ........ «++. 41.88 42.38 ° 
PI Re ck cabiened 41.88 42.38 aeons 
SN TD 6 own ob ccd i'e'ece ake 41.88 42.38 eeu 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ............. 41.88 42.38 eee 
TERS «dec ck'abchabagawes ia nay 49.08 eae 
Buffalo District 
Se ee Sere 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Tonawanda.N. ins MEN. wisieta Gale ase 46.00 46.50 47.00 
N.Tonawanda,N. ¥., Ee ssthwccyes a 46.50 47.00 
Seer ree 55.26 55.76 56.20 
Rochester,N.Y., ee as 48.63 49.13 49.63 
ck ae | 49.58 50.08 50.58 
Chicago District 
STEM SG hos dedesceinoaasan 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
SO DME bd ed kd ose 60 cae pe cas's 46.00 ase 46.50 whee 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .......... 46.00 wae 46.50 
So.Chicago,IlIl. W-14, Y1 ........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 ee 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 bei eee us baeus 46.00 is 46.50 47.00 
EIEL, | 65:55 a0 $004.6 99000 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich., del. .......... - 51.98 51.98 ae 
Cleveland District 
.. & 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
SR EE 0.) 24 wana ato cd ve 0 66s 46.00 46.50 46.50 SRS 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
RIS BD “a nc aweveddstvevsveas 46.00 awk deke 47.00 
RTE Wid eS oue éEN 400s os 6440 0% Seas siete 46.50 ena 
NG CMMI) tuad 5 iol Wn 800 6 aS 99 60'S m 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
PER UL CIE Wids da ccccecacs vss dente 50.50 51.00 ee 
WR OREEL.. BER) «eae cewsdeeeses 52.00 52.50 yr 
UI dn ov cccccnsaseis 46.00 46.50 oees 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash., del. ..... eee 54.20 eéee 
ec Be éxex 54.20 eae 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. ... 53.70 54.20 Saas 
Gram TE, BORO: ovicecsvcecases 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. tax) ........ 48.65 49.15 49.65 
pi os: nr ere 46.00 46.50 een 
SCENE. SUD a eab ahave ua sv ens 41.50  *%42.00 42.00 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...ccccccccces 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .....--sese+. chase 49.50 49.50 50.00 
Pitts,N.&S, sides, Ambridge, 
I. 6 dns 0eke de 00 00's 50.69 50.69 51.19 


osecsevccecese 50.45 50.45 50.95 


McKeesRocks, del, 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 


McKeesport, Monaca,del. ..... 50.94 50.94 51.44 
ES eek oaks bas 96.6% Keo —T 51.40 51.40 51.90 
oS eres eee wee 51.63 51.63 52.13 

IG, MOD. sc ocnicccsnccivcess suas 46.50 47.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ‘. 00 voe5 osee sian 
MeKeosport.Pa. NB ...ccccsccceee 6.00 ee sane 47.00 
OTOP OD, BE ...ccccrccsccees ae : ae 46.50 47.00 
ce a: SS eo ree 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 .........e000. 46.00 sae nae are 
oo ey > rar 50.00 50.50 51.00 51.50 
AE: CED: 5 xn cen bs cardoecsedac 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
EEE, «010-06 peo 0d 00 oe dawe 51.01 51.51 90> TTY 
Ny Rds EEE 6 ob 00s dee be oe eee. 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
TIED. 0606.66.006 00006 0000 46.00 46.50 46.50 ead 
Weummntawe CB. coccccsecceseccvie 46.00 Seer chee 47.00 
pe, es ere 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
BawmsMIGG,DO.,G:. .. occcdccccaccces 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 

Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 

or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 

each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11. wis 

Jackson,O. G2, J1 
NS RI ees Cee ee ee OO PER TOC ey PrP rer res Ee 5B 25 
ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 


each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 
ma ek be Pate | A ae cr nan ray Deep ag a $78.00 
Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ... 77.00 
Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fadry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2. 82.00 
Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fary., Srt. BUOWOR BS. oc ivcavisccs 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 


base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 
RR SE 0.56 0e yh a 4 RRB os Sn SaXSE RGR a cw b i pee ee $60.00 
LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
CM ks ad aW deeds WN 60 KS SbdaeedsNeeee $51.00 
0 ORE EPP ae eee eR Tee ren eer eee eC Te re 54.00 

Philadelphia co” Rain pater eee ice Ser mer te earner OEY 57.00 
DRT Pcs e debe sh ce KNis.o SAC DS ARs Pe eee CEaS Seeks 54.00 
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MARKET PRICES 





Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL Aug. 31, 1950; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
ete MEN css cass cos $50.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....76.00 


Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 50.00 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
Dotemit WT coe sess $51.00 


Fontana,Calif K1 .....77.00 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......59.00 
Midland, Pa. C18 ....51.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 51.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..51.00 


| BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 


Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
3.00 


i Bessemer,Pa. C3 .... 


Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 53.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..62.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .......53.00 


Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... 53.00 
Fontana,Cal. Kl ...... 72.00 
Gary,Ind. CSB ...-scee. 53.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 
] Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .53.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 53.00 
So.Chicago,1ll. C3 ....53.00 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...53.00 


amen, Ti. eels (NT) 
Bessemer, P: - $63.00 
Buffalo Ro weasesecses 63.00 
Gamen. ©. TRB... scccas 63.00 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ...... 63.00 
Cleveland R2 ......... 63.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .68.00 
Oe rs ee 66.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 63.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 63.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....82.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 ...... ...63.00 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 63.00 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......71.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...63.00 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...63.00 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 82.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 63.00 
ROTTER S46 scabicaec 82.00 


So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..63.00 
So. see B3 ...82.00 


— 
Bethlehem 1 Pa’ B2 ....$66.00 
| ares 66.00 
Canton,O. R2 ..- -66.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..70.00 
oo : ee 66.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...-85.00 
COREG OB. iki ve cess 66.00 
Houston,Tex. S85 ...... 74.00 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...66.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .66.00 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 86.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ......66.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 a owe 66.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 66.00 
Sharon,Pa. S83 ........ 66.00 


So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.66.00 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.00 
Warea.O, C17 ....0K.; 66.00 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 66.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE eH 
Canton,O. Tes 


Cleveland R2 ......... 76.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....100.00 
. . i eer 76.00 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...76.00 
Massillon,O. R2 .......76.00 
S8o.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....76.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...76.00 


SHEETS BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....$86.00 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.25 
Munnall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.15 
Warren,O. We ves cect asae 
Youngstown C3, ete 3.15 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.85 
an, | a 3.85 
Cleveland A7 ..........3.85 
Donora,Pa. A7Z ........ 3.85 
Fairfield,Ala T2 ....... 3.85 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.60 
Houston,Tex. S5 .......4.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....3.85 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 3.85 
TONE. SAT bce esiceie 3.85 
LosAngeles MO ncscv'sn 2MsOe 
Minnequa,Colo. cio oes 64:10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 3.85 


No. Tonawanda,N. Y. B11.3.85 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ...4.50 


Code numbers following mill poirts indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


STRUCTURALS PLATES, Carbon Steel BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled we 
Carbon Steel Stand. oe AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ......- 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.50 Fontana,Calif. Kl ...... 4.95 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.40 Ashland,Ky.(15) Al10 ..3.50 Gary,Ind. C3 ....+..... 4.20 
ene 7: seeeee = Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... +7 Youngstown C3 .......- 4.20 
ethiehnem,Pa. Ba ..... . Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.50 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.40 Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.90 BARS & SMALE ‘towsAliy » 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.40 Cleveland JS R2 ......3.50 augufppa Par JS 5.20 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 4.00 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... a OO oF = 7 35 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......cee. 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...3.75 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5-20 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......3.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3-75 perniehnem,Pa. B2 ....5.20 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.80 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 Giairton,Pa. C3 ..--.-: 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.40 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.10 Cleveland ° ae 5.20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.00 Geneva,Utah G1 ....... 3.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....- 5.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 MHarrisburg,Pa. C5 .....4.25 Fontana. Calif. a Cena 6.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.00 Houston,Tex. S5 .. .3.90 ena i 5.20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. .3.50 ters 2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.20 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 
Niles,Calif.(22) Pl ....4.02 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 
Phoenixville,Pa, P4 ....4.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 LosAngeles B3 ie eee 5.90 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ..... 4.05 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.50 Pittsburgh J5 é :. 5.20 
Sere 4.05 Pittsburgh JS ......... 3.50 go. Duquesne, Pa. ‘C3. orks 5.20 
So.Chicago,Ill, C3, W14.3.40 Seattle B3 ...........+. 4.40 so sanFrancisco B3 ....5.95 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....3.95 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 3.50 Struthers oO. Y1 5.20 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 So.Chicago,IIl. C3, W14.3.50 Youngstown C3 PU pas 6 rt 20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.40 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..850 ~~"... 

Aioy Sine Stand. Shapes Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.50 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon a 5 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 4.05 Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.50 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 
Fontana, Calif. Ski ee 5.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.50 Ambridge,Pa. W18 . 415 
Munhall, Pa, C8 cakeaa 4.05 Youngstown C3, R2, Y1.3.50 oe Pa. M12,R2. he 

cago ae i 2 2° eed gt, . 
H.S., a. Mie§ ‘Shapes PLATES, eee “a Camden,N.J. P13 ......4.60 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 15 Economy, Pa. ery Comers. c+ eee = 

Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. i 15 PLATES, ingot tron Chicago W18 .......-.- . 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5.20 Ashland,e? (15) A10 ...3.75 pce aie ag asgitanpey © ~ 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 5.15 Ashland,lcl(15) A10 ...4.25 7 ’ SA Bi abt rer 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.15 Cleveland,cl R2 ....... 0: pienso 435 
jock oF K1 ..... e Warren,O.cl R2 ....... 4.10 Hiyria,o. W8 ee 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 5.10 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon FrankiinPark,Iil. N5 .. “4.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.15 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 ..3.45 Gary,Ind. R2 .. 4.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.20 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.45 Hammond,Ind. 12, "M13.4.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. (14) B2 5.20 Alton, H1(2) L1 .......- 3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....4.55 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 5.75 Atlanta,Ga. All .......3.60 Harvey,lll. BS ... -4.15 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 5.15 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.45 LosAngeles R2 ........5.55 
So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ..... Ee ee eer 3.45 Mansfield,Mass. BS ....4.55 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.70 Canton,O. R2 ......... 3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.15 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.15 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 - 4.15 
Wide Flange o> ar 3.45 Monaca,Pa. S17 Pree | 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2....... 3.45 Ecorse,Mich. G5........3.65 Newark,N.J. W18 ....4.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.20 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....4.40 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.45 Pittsburgh J5 .........4.10 
So.Chicago, Ill. C3 ......3.40 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....4.10 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....4.55 

H.S., L.A. Wide Flange er NE OOD fons kc acason 3.45 Readville,Mass. C14 ....4.55 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 5.20 Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3.85 St.Louis,Mo. M5 ...... 4.55 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 ..5.20 Ind.Harbor,Ind. ea 2, Y1.3.45 So.Chicago,Ill. W14 -4.15 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 5.10 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 3.45 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...... 5.10 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.15 
SHEET STEEL PILING Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.29 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.15 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.290 Milton,Pa. B6 ......... 3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... ‘4.29 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.85 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 
So.Chicago, Ill. C3 ......4.20 Niles,Calif. Pl ........4.17 Ambridge,Pa. W18 — 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll. 3.45 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...4.90 
BEARING PILES Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.15 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 4.90 
Munhall.Pa. C3 ........ 3.49 Pittsburgh J5 .......... ee ree 4.90 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 3.409 Portland,Oreg. 04 .....4.20 Canton,O. R2, T7 ..... 4.90 
PLATES, High-Stren hLow-Alle Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4.20 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.90 
Aliquippa, Pa. _— 5 35 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.45 Chicago W18 .......... 4.90 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... _o So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.90 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 5.35 8.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ....4.20 Detroit P17 ........... 5.05 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.45 Donora,Pa. AT ........ 4.90 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 Elyria,O. WS ......... 4.90 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 4.90 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.35 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 
ig Snel BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES sonnei: *jog-~ ll = 

PO i a ee ‘ quippa,Pa, J5 ...... OS Ree : 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 5.35 Atlanta All ........... 3.60 oe ae tes 3-1 ae A gag 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.35 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 Mnsatiic ">. Ra se. aes 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Seige _ . on mere 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .....+.. 5.35 Niles,Calif. Pl ........ ooo a. re 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.35 Pittsburgh(23) J5 ..... $45 Sesh. wie Me 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 5.35 Portland,Oreg. 04 |....4.20 Newark NJ. W18 ...... 5.20 
So.Chicago, Ill. C3 .....5.35 sanFrancisco S7 ....... 4.00 a omeago i ea on 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..5.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 eee eee 

erren,O; RZ... s..08s “ae ‘ 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.35 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. camer Warren,O. C17 ........ 4.90 
PLATES, Open-Hoarth Alloy Bethlehem, Pa. Wai 7 eee a duvee a 
Claymont, went Jorcester, Mass. 7 oe we 
Chientiawe: it... ‘Teo BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 

area. |. ea ae 3.95 
Conshohocken,Pa. L7 ...4.55 Witkin RO... 5 3.95 RAIL STEEL BARS 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 5.40 Canton,O. R2, T7 ...... 3.95 ChicagoHts.(3,4)C2,I-2 .3.45 
ene Se tah cess ses 4.40 Giairton,Pa. C3 ........3.95 Dallas,Tex(4) S20 ..... 6.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 4.40 Fcorse,Mich. G5 495 Franklin,Pa.(3, 4) F5..3.70 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....:... 4.40 Font . Cc lif Kl pashan "4.95 FortWorth, Tex.(26) T4..4.33 
Sharon,Pa. 83 .......2. 4.40 Gan mm ‘C3. aan ee 3.95 Huntngtn, W.Va. (3) W7.4.00 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 10 Does Os 4s Marion,0.(3) Pll ...... 3.70 
Sparrowsroint,Md. B2 . .4.40 Ind. Harbor, Ind. ae Yi. = 4 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3.55 
ee 4.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2'..... 3.95 Williamsport(3) S19 ....4.25 
-— as 4 KansasCity, Mo. S5 ....4.55 BARS, Wrought Iron 

Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...4.55 , 9 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 Economy, Pa.(S.R.) B14.8.60 


BARS, Reinforcing abstention’ 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 4 

Alton, l11.(6) Li . «O45 
Atlanta All ......ccee 3.60 
eS Sree 
Cleveland R2 ......+.. 3.45 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 4.20 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.45 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.10 
Gary. Ime. CB .ccccscces 3.45 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......3.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 4.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
LosAngeles B3 eer 
Milton,Pa. B6 . vee 
Minnequa,Colo. C10. owe.<teae 
Wiles,Catlf?. Pil .......-4.17 
Pittsburgh,Calif. cil <<«oee 
Pitteburgn J5 ....cccees 3.45 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 4:20 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..4.35 
Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4.20 
So. Chicago,Ill. R2 ....3.45 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.45 
ak ¢ 3.45 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . 4.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..4.50 
Johnstown, %-1” B2 ...4.35 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.00 
Sg 3 Ag: eee 4.50 
Seattle B3, N14 ¢ vane 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.00 
SparrowsPt., 4-1” B2 ..4.35 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 -4.35 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 .. 


EMOTE Sele cc ade ace 
Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 .... 
Fairfield,Aia. T2 ...... 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 


Gary.Ind. C3 
Geneva,Utah Gl 


9 im Go G9 G9 bo be 


Re 


SEER 


G2 G2 wm bo 
TDRSS 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.35 
Irvin, Pa. CS .ccccccces 3.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.35 
Munhall,.Pa. C3 ....... 3.35 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.05 
PCE ID 6c s.sececes 3.35 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........3.50 
So.Chicago,I]. W14 ....3.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.35 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.35 
Torrance,Calif. C11 .4.05 
Warren,O. RZ ....ceocce 3.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.35 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Stee! (19 gage Ms tae O 


AlabamaCity,Ala 


Dover,O. Rl ...-ccoces 4.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 4.15 
Niles,O. N12 ....cceees 4.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 - 5.15 


SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 


Hich-strength amen 7 
Sener ~ 


Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield,Ala, T2 .-.....5. 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... b 
Gary,Ind. C3 .....c-s- 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 


Irvin,Pa. C3 ...-cccces , 


Lackawanna(35) B2 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ......++- . 


So.Chicago,Il. C3 .. 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2 . 


Warren,O. R2. ...-cees y 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5. 


Youngstown, C3, Y1 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 


5. 
6 
5. 
5. 
5 
5 
Pittsburgh J5 .....c..+0. ry 
5 
5. 
5 
5 
5 


+ 


epbebhpecenne 


High-Strength a Alloy 
Cleveland Is, R Reessds 6.20 
Ecorse, Mich. ao weeaen 6.40 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....-ccsee 6. 








Portsmouth,O. P12 ....3.85 Ind Harber Ind. 12... 456 LosAngeles B3 ......... 5.00 Economy.Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.6.20 
Roebling,N.J. R5S ......3.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 oe “4.55 Massillon,O. R2 ....... 3.95 Economy(Staybolt)B14 11.30 Irvin,Pa. C3 ..........6.20 
8o.Chicago,Il. R2 .....3.85 So.Chicago, Ill. C3) a a 55 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 3.95 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 Lackawanna(37) B2 ....6.20 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 .3.95 se it hag slg So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.95 Dover(Eng.Bolt) Ul ..13.50 Pittsburgh J5 .. -« -6.20 
Sterling,IM.(1) N15 ....3.85 PLATES Cieivennt = So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.95 Dover(Wrgt.Iron) U1 ..12.25 SparrowsPoint(38) B2...6.20 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.85 Fontana,Calif. ----4.40 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.95 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....8.60 Warren,O. R2 ........6.20 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...4.65 PLATES, Carbon we Warrem,0. Cit cccccecs 3.95 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..11.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Worcester AT ......... 4.15 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 5.25 Youngstown C3 ........ 3.95 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 Youngstown Y1 ..... 6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


utter Fa. AID 6 vsicas cts 10 
Cleveland ; eee 4.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.30 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va F4 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.00 
Gary,tad. CS... 602005ih00 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ......4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. .4.10 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ... . 4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. ‘B2- 4.10 
Middletown,O. A100 ....4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.05 


es ee 4.10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
oy FD . Seeieeeiey 4.10 

- «+ +4.10 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown Y1 “s 


SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 ver 
AlabamaCity, Ala. BZ. 
(8) AlO ...4. 


Ashland, Ky. . rr 
ae. Seer 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ........5.40 
ee ee.” epee S| 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.40 
Gaty,ind. CS. ..cccissec 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 4.60 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
en e.,. Oe ks cnocsectn 4.40 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 ..... 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ...4.40 
Niles,O. N12 .. 4.65 


Pittsburg, ‘Calif. ci. Pe 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4. 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4. 40 
a nates No. 10, 
t- x 2 Low Allo 
Irvin,Pa. C3 Y 25 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2 ..6.75 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot be 
Middletown,O. A10 -20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
tg 8 lb weet 


Gary,Ind. C3 ........ $17.50 
voruville.O. wid a cess 17.50 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... $6.45 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........6.35 
BEVIN, TOs CB vc ccecccess 6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....... 6.35 
SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 ba 
Yorkville, Dee neecen $7. 

SHEETS, “e.. F aaeese 8 Ib 

Gary,l oi. apes $8.10 
Warren,O. Re cats esveeee 


Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.10 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 . . 6.00 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cy 


No. 16 Allo Fe 
Ashland Al0 ... 5.2 “a 
Canton,O. R2 ... 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.20 5.45 
Gary C3 ........ 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 


MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 
Pittsburg,Cal. Cil 5.95 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20 
Torrance, Cal. C11 5.95 


— Culvert, No. 16 

ted ingot Iron 
Ashinn 4: A eee SS 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ... 205.45 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 

Ashland(8) A10 

Cleveland R2 


5.45 


SHEETS, Setegnneatod ener Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.60 

Canton, ie ae wink ken eee OG Warren,O0.° RB. 226s. cue 3.95 

rvin,Pa. cs int enol 

Kokomo,Ind. C16 4m ee ee 

a | ee ere 5.20 Middletown,O. A10 4.60 
werremO: BS 665s sss 4.70 


SHEETS, ~exog Steel - Pd 
Butler, Pa. Al 


SHEETS, Electro eee 
Cleveland R2 (28) . 
Niles,O. R2 (sa) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


SHEETS, Zinc Allo 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


owes 335 
-++-5.10 


. 0.05 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 


(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W.Va. Wo 4.80 


Gary,Imd. CB ..cccccess 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......4.80 
Middletown,O. Al0 ..... 4.80 
ey ee Re 4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.80 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 
M.S x cc kcccicace 
ee 
PE Iie ons ws ose000 wes 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .......... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ......... 
errr ere 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 


COILS (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 


Brackenridge, Pa. 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. os e¥ae 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths) . 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) 


Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 


Zanesville,O. A10. ‘ vé pene beens 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths Y2¢ lower) 


Transformer Grade 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........ 
Parkersburg F4 
Vandergrift,Pa. 


Warren,O. R2 


eee eeeeae 


eae oO ap rbiplie 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 


CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 


Butler,Pa. A10 (C.R.) ....... 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 


Geom lengths) 


(cut lengths). 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 flat 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 4. 4 
MOMMOOULAD, TRE onc csccces eS 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .4.80 
SHEETS, a Ingot _— 
Butler, Pa. Al0 -90 
Middletown,O. AiO Seid z 90 


SHEETS, Wrought Iron 
An'l Galv. 
Apollo,Pa. B14..12.00 15.50 


SHEETS, Drum Body 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Torrance,Calif Cll ....4.05 
SHEETS, — 

Butler, Pa. - 7.75 


SHEETS, Well = 
Fontana, Calif. K1 


0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 


eres Fl $6.60 $6.85 
eede 6.45 6.70 6.95 
ves 6.35 6.60 6.85 
rT 6.55 6.80 7.05 
rte | 6.60 6.85 
se ee 6.35 6.60 6.85 
a 6.60 6.85 
7.10 7.35 7.60 

eae 6.45 6.70 6.95 
wce SOD 6.60 6.85 
ca. Gan 6.60 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 

Field ture tric Motor mo 
6.70 7.95 8.75 
7.20 8.45 9.25 

va. eee, ee: Ses 
6.40 6.70 (34) ... ... 
5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
a0 BRD BAO cares. 
RE Pe ER 
--. 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
«+» 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 

72 65 58 52 

9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 

. 9.80 10.35 11.05 pw 
G20 (c0s» on sna 

. -80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
> aw Sone eeee 

. 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
T-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 

gs) wee et. eed: tee 
. 12.35 13.20 14.20 14.70 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib tb 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 


Fairfield,Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 
CORE EIS. vnneeess 7.30 7.50 
Ind.Harbor I-2, Y1 7. = 7.50 
Irvin,Pa, C3 .... 7.30 7.50 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. : 8. ro 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 7.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O, Wi0. 7.30 7.50 
CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... $5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... 
os Ee + ere 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 6 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, Y1.5.60 
Irvin,Pa. C3 5. 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 
Warren,O. 2 5. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 5.30 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 5.30 
iy a a Serer 5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....5.30 
Irvine a, CS). soccuvaces 5.30 
Le ae. Serr mes 5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..5.40 
Warren,O. R2 iveevee 


Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.30 
SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 4.40 
Cleveland RZ ........ 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 4.40 


GraniteCity, Ill. G4. sos ‘ 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


sR, Ss eee 4.40 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.40 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High- -Strength jtow-Alloy 
Al 5 


Atlanta(9) <All ...... .10 
Bessemer, Ala, T2 Lapa 4.95 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 4.95 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.15 
5 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 4.95 


Fontana,Cal. K1 
Garyizme, CR ..ssions 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y¥1.4.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles(25) B3 

Sharon,Pa. S3 : 
So.SanFrancisco(25) B3.5.70 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.95 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.95 
Weirton, W.Va. we oe 4.95 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Allo 

Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15.5.10 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ...... 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.30 
GOLysIMe, CS 2s. ccc. 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.70 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) S$15.5.10 
Sharon, Pa. Oe anv seiss 5.10 
Youngstown Ce s.ctenisk 5.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled v7 gt en 
Ashland, Ky. (8) é 7 = 
Warren,O, R2 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..3.25 Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 . 59 | 
Alton,I.(1) Lil ......3.25 Berea,O. C7 ......... 60 | 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10_ ...3.25 Bridgeprt,Conn. “veal $15 . 4.50 | 
DESBMAR BAD 6 osciensinee 3.40 Butler,Pa. A10 - 4.15 | 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ....3.25 Cleveland A7, -_. <.. 1.15 
Bridgeprt, Conn. (10) $15. 8.50 Dearborn, Mich. BPs eae. 4,98 
Buffalo(27) R2 a ere a Caan 4.75 
Butler,Pa. A10 ae a”: Ren £.95 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 Dover,O.(40) G6 ..... 1.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 Ecorse,Mich. GS ..... 4.35 
ene a | OTT ee Follansbee,W.Va. F4 . 4.50 


Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fairfield,Ala T2 ..... 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 





ery eee. CRs ivicc cases 3.25 
Houston,Tex, S5 ...... 3.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.3.25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3. 


25 
-00 
25 

30 
50 

25 

00 

25 
-00 
-25 
-50 

25 

00 
-25 
-00 

25 

25 

50 

25 


4 
3 
4. 
a 
3. 
4. 
3 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 4 Riverdale,Il]. Al ......4.30 | 
Seattle B3, N14 oe Rome,N.Y. R6 ........4.15 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ........3 Sharon,Pa. S83 ....... 4.50 
So.Chicago,I]. W14 3. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.15 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4. Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ...5.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3 Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..5,00 
Torrance,Calif, Cll ...4 Warren,O.(40) T5 . 4,50 
Warren,O, R2 ........ 3.25 Warren,O. R2 ........ 4.50 | 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3. Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.15 | 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 ..3. Youngstown C8, <A) - » 4,50 | 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3. Youngstown Y1 ........4.15 | 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S815.9.50 igh-Strength Low-Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 9.50 Cleveland A7, J5 ....6.20 
Cleveland A7 ........ 9.50 Dover,O. G6 ..........6.20 
Dover,O. G6 ... 9.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.40 
Fontana,Calif. K1_ 11.15 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.95 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ....9.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.40 
NewBritn.Conn. (10) $15. 9.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 6 20 | 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..9.50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .6.40 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS8..9.80 Warren,O. R2 ........ 6.20 | 
ve ig ie Se 9.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Worcester,Mass. A7 9.80 Youngstown Y1 ...... 6.20 
Youngstown C8 ..... 9.50 
STRIP, Electro et 
STRIP, Cold- none weet habe Weirton, W.Va. W6 4.15 
Warren,O. 4.75 Youngstown C8 ....... 4.15 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- O.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... 6.85 8.80 Leas 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 Te 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
CAOVEIANE AT oc ccccvccs 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
oe Sere 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 .. 4.40 6.10 6.70 8.65 ee 
Harrison,N.J, 6 a ve bee 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewCastle, , ee ee 415 595 6.55 8.50 Fie 
NewCastle,Pa. E5...... 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10,80 
EHOW XOEK WHO. aacciccs ee 6.30 6.90 885 11.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. NS: 
Cleve.orFitts. Base 4.70 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester, Base 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 450 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... cs 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7.... 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Youngstown C8 ........ 4.15 595 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Spring Steel (Tempered) | 
Trenton,N.J, R5 ...... 9.30 11.25 13.85) 
Harrison,N.J, C18 9.30 11.25 13.85 


LosAngeles B3 
Milton,Pa. B6 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .... 
NewBritain(10) S15 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11. 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll . 

Riverdale,fll, Al 


STRIP, cag eae — 


Fontana,Calif. Ki ... 5.75 
FranklinPark,Ill, T6 . 4.39 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.39 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. .4.15 


LosAngeles Cl ........ ).85 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 ....5.00 
Middletown,O. Al0O ....4.15 
NewBritain(10) S15 ...4.59 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 ....4.50 | 


NewCastle, Pa. (40) E5 . 4.50 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 5 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...4.65 | 
NewYork W3 5 | 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 5.15 | 
Pawtucket,R.I. (21) NS. 5.00 | 





Al Acme Steel Co. 

A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
A7 American Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 
B14 A. M, Byers Co. 
C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 


Barium Steel Corp. 
C7 Cleve.Cold. Roll. MillsCo. 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 





A13 American Cladmetals Co 


C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
Say Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

Ds Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Son, Henry 

D6 Driver Harris Co. 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc 

E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Corp. 
F2 Firth Sterling Steel 
F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co, 
G1 Geneva Steel Co. 
G2 Globe Iron Co. 
G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


G4 Granite City Steel Co. 


Ses Mi A dene meh RR RCAEN AS aR AE IES 


G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. § 


G6 Greer Steel Co. 


H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 


I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 
I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 


J4 Johnson Stee] & Wire Co 


J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 

J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 

K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 


K4 Keystone Steel & Wirth 


K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
Li Laclede Steel Co. 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 

L3 Latrobe Electric Steel 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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arbon TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP WIR 
G6 - AtigwBee MRE "sccsocs ss 3.40 E, Manufacturers Bright WIRE, Mer i 
. oh 80 riverdale, IIL Al ...... 3.40 Alabamactty Ala. R2 hes 8 we WOVEN FENCE, 9-151 Ga. Col. NAILS & ST 
$15 50 | “5 “inion 63 ae inde ea : = Aliquippa, Pa. I5 re peeoraomag4 R2 35 gen Po R2 .. 116 To FE ag Sag Col 
aa 4.15 aad EKO Atlanta All ..........4. iquippa J5 ... : y,Ala.,17-18ga. : 
‘15 WIRE, MB , High DET a Ce 4.60 Atlanta All + 5.35 5.60 Aliquippa,Pa.9- iu ~ 198 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...106 
75 WIRE, ig Corben eee 4.50 B .... 5.45 5.70 Atl “2 Bi 116 Aliquippa,Pa. Jd 106 
off my - Aliquippa, ot (eae ongs 90 Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 4.50 artonville(19) K4 5.35 5.60 Anta ALL 2... ccceeses 118 Atlanta Al Nees pty 
pees 0b BA, ANGREREEE SS +a 330 Buffalo W12 .........- feo Buffalo(31) W12. 4.50 ‘60 Bartonville,i.(i9) Ka "..116 Bartonville,II1.(i9) "Ki + ies 
Yew ss Bartonville,Il.(1) K4 oem Chicago W183 ........ eo an 12. Be sie Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..118 Chicago, il, Ww Sh 9) K4 ..106 
Se ae a 5.990 Cleveland Az, C20, Re aso CraWfordsvil. MS. 5.45 opie a ioe 10 Clevemnd AS .. meee 
Pa | 4.50 Clereant AT greteesees 90 Conwterdeville, Ind. M8. .4.60 ere < ane one 5.35 5.60 wl Se extn doses 116 Crawfordsville,Ind. MS . .108 
AR Teele ea 450 Palme ra "7... S35 Son Rares: se 
ae Fostoria, O. eee Eee “rirts:$8) Houston, Tex. es ge Johnstown, Pa. | B2 seth eo ig Sa ee 
32 a ohnstown,Pa. B2 .....5. ostoria,O.(24) S1 . ohnstown B2 .. 5. , nstn,17ga.6” B2...... seeeeeee 
2 4.15 I LosAngeles B3 2 ..++-6:90 Houston 5 .......... 4-85 Joliet,Il. AT... 8.33 5.60 Johnstn,17¢a.,4” B2 -+5:190 Galveston, Tex. D7. - 114 
rio eo Ie Mibury, Mase. (12) Ne “6.29 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ttt theo KansasCy.Mo. 85. 5.95 6.20 tr AZ ...........116 Johnstown hee 
"+1300 TH Monessen,Pa, PT, P16. .5.90 Joliet, Ill. AZ ......... 459 Kokomo C16... 5.45 5.70 KansasCity, Mo. S511! 11128 Joliet. AT ..........- 
: - Palmer,Mass. W12 .. rte KansasCity,Mo. S5 hee LosAngeles B3 .. 6.30 . okomo,Ind. C16 ......118 enensCity i aos on .. 106 
eares Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.85 Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......4.60 Minnequa C10 .. 5.60 5.85 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....121 Kokomo Ind C pe 118 
a te | ak eB oS pope: aaa ccae’ oy Ran ae Sesewee.F. P7 .......116 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 108 
2. 5.09 ae Roebling.N.J. RS ...... 8.29 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .4.75 cs Wk <a. Hee tis ek tae Monessen.Pa. P7 non sae 
re ae So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. 5.90 Monessen,Pa, P7 . 4.50 Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 6.30 6.55 Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..116 Pittsburg,Calif. 7 ...+++-106 
awses 5.00 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.00 Newark, 6-8ga, I-1 ....5.15 Prtsmth.(18) P12 5.35 5.60 Rankin,Pa. A7 .........116 Portsmouth,0. oi 1 
= ae Struthers,O, Y1 ..... **5'90 No. Tonawanda B11 so Rankin A7 ...... 5.35 5.60 So.Chicago,IIl. R2 ...... 116 Rankin,Pa. A7 .106 
may Struthers. Y1_.....---5.90 Palmer, Mass, W12 4.50 §0.Chicago R2 5.35 &. Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 °.....116 So.Chica Te 106 
NS. 5.00 Waukegan,Til A7 ‘r++++6.20 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 +180 g0.8.Fran, C10 . "8:30 655 BAL ‘ ++ Ne earrowsrolnt a mee | 
vrrs-430 El Williamsport,Pa. B2_. . 6.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 450 ppatrowsPt. B2.. 5.45 5.70 E TIES, Single Loop Col, Sterling, IN1.(1) N15 oe : 
wees «4,50 Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 Rankin,Pa, A7 ... 4.50 Sterling,Ill.(1)N15 5.35 5.60 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 TianaCee Cli... 6 } 
gp’ 120 IM Worcester, Mass. 'Né ....6.20 So:sanFrancis na 2212£ 39 Struthers,o. ¥1. - 5.35 5.60 Atlanta All 7... 114 Woreester,Mass AT ue 
5.5.00 WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat ponent msg Fg a Werneeat Ai Gis... aun we i mes ) 
. 5.00 Anderson,Ind. G6 .. 5.35 Sterl sPoint,Md. B2. .4.60 ester A7 ... 5.65 5.90 © cago W13 .......... 113 STAPLES, Non-Stock 
Sed fs eee ing,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.50 rawfordsville MS ...... tig AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . .5.35 
ye pip 4.50 | Cleveland A7 .....,.5.35 Struthers,O. Y1_ .......4.50 W An'ld Galy, DOmoTa,Pa. AZ .... 113 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 "5.85 
....4.15 |i Crawfordsville, Ind. MS. =a Torrance,Calif. Cll ‘5.45 IRE (16 gage) Stone Stone DUluth A7 oprah heer” Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . .5.45 
)) ...4.50 | Dover,O. G6 ...... J 4 Lhasa sg AT neve 4.50 se J5 .... 9.80 11.30 ee gg Se Ce 113 Donora,Pa. A7 "535 
(gts |B Fostoria,o. $1 he Gee At... 42> os See cee oliet,Ill. AZ ...... 13 Duluth A7 ... 5.35 
aes eee Coen oe "19g Cleveland a7... 9.80 2. Ee. Se *+++-113 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 5.35 
All FranklinPark,Ill, 6”. .15.70 Wyre ephelstery, Spring ee se + an aes ne nay gaa OE oe aoa OP 5.35 
oy Massijlon,O. RS . 53 Aliquippa, Pa. ‘5 , 5.55 storia,O. S1 9.90 11.40 pj nequa,Colo. C10 "118 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.45 j 
 ¢ eee Se. biel S ‘fos oh eee 5. Saanatee BE | 9.80 1190 nee igy Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.60 i 
Bh. a8 Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS. cs Buffalo Wi12 .......... Me Kokomo C16 9:80 11.30 S0.Chicago, Ill WE So cha 133 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 "6.30 ; 
diss: 6.40 Bl Trenton.N.J- RS... 5 00 Cleveland A7 SSS Minewgue C10. 2605 11.80 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10. .137 Portsmouth,O. P12 5.35 | 
oh 95 | Worcester A7, T6. W12_5. ® Donora,Pa. A7 ... ee almer,Mass. W12 9.80 11.30 on rowsPoint,Md. B2 ..115 Rankin,Pa. A7 ........5.35 ; 
. 6.40 WIRE, Fi 68 Doth AT. ° Pitts.,Cal. C11 ..10.15 11.65 erling,Ill.(1) N15 .....113 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. 5.35 : 
B2 . ond (8-in. Celle)” Weaving Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... ae Prtsmth.(18) P12 9.80 11.30 “ SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 5.45 
i ae Bartonville,TIl. (1) K4 _ LosAngeles B3 Be ee ny i Eg Worcester,Mass. AT ....5.65 
*** "899 | Buffalo am oe Newlinven, P7, P16. .5.55 ukegan A7 .. 9.80 11.30 jee etber tnd. 228 ....5.25 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) i 
key 6.20 cago W13 ..... aes P onn. AZ ...5.85 WIRE, B Pa. B2 ......5.25 To dealers (33) ! 
Mem aco .45 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....5.8 , Barbed Col. Cc i 
sned Crewineden ti: Ind. M .8.45 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 “8.50 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..126 JOINT BARS ve Wit 8.8 ' 
wa ADS Fostoria,O. $1 8..8.45 Portsmouth,O, P12 5.55 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 126 Bessemer,Pa. C3 4 ,W.Va. W160 ...6.75 i 
cvesaah Johnstown,Pa. B2”... | S45 Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... pgp Atlanta All .........+. jog Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 40 TIE PLATES 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 8.45 So.Chicago, Ill oy 2-89 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... igg ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2 .... be Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.20 
. i, ,£-< me 8.45 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..5.65 Crawfordsville M8 ..... 128 Joliet,Il. C3 ..... +o ete CR... :..... ise 
a .06- Palmer,Mass. W12 8.45 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 5.55 DORE PO: AT vccceces 12g Lackawanna,N.Y oe ee Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.20 
| 1.35€ Portsmouth,O, P12 .... 8.75 Torrance,Calif. Cll ....6.50 Duluth,Minn, A7 ..... 126 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ry 0 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 
0 10.80 Roebling,N.J.” 75 8.45 Trenton,N.J. oe aan Fairfield, Als. a... Steelton,Pa. B2 ee Minnequa,Colo. C10 se. 4.20 
) (ae ‘aukegan,Ill. A7 |. ukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 5. SE i. 2c AN ec oe ecee, -40 pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.35 
0 10.80 Worcester Rae Aa os: ‘8.45 Worcester,Mass. A7 a Johnstown,Pa, B2 oe STANDARD TRACK SPIKES Seattle B3 .......+-++- 4.35 
0 10.80 FE WIRE, Tire Bead ‘5.75 WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for C Joliet, AT ....see+ees jog 1nd.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1. .5.60 Steelton,Pa. B2 .......-4.20 
0 10.80 Bartonville, Ill. (1) Bartonville,Ill. K4 eres KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... igs KansasCity,Mo. $5 woe 5.85 Torrance,Calif. Cll 4.35 
0 11k ae oe ee as ET een ng 123 Lebanon,Pa. B2 aay +* 5:60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.20 
: iL» Roebling,N.J. R5 ee Rosbling.N.J. a ccc om oe eos 018L mone er age C10 ...5.60 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
% J. ... [10:80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .. 5 a. ur; 
0 10.80 parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 Pittsburg.Calif. yet ao eb e% i Seattle = o eens edeels .60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....9. 9.10 
Berk. ROPE WIRE Mild imp. Portsmouth,O. (18) Pid) 124 80-Chicago,Il. R2...... 5.80 Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 ... .§.89 
0 10.80 artonville,Ill, K4 Flew  Plew. Plas, Rankin,Pa. A7 .........126 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 0 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .9.10 
5 1115 0 Buffalo errs 4" 8.05 8.05 flew S0.Chicago, Til. R2 the mame hc. ae seer 03, P14 . -9.10 
Cleveland AT ......... 5.020002 en ye So.SanFran.,Calif, C10. .146 ae oe am 
0 10.80 Donora, Pa, IS Oar eobranh .05 8.05 8.39 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. ..128 
fer) bee ao ie bag Steam) is. wo, th TB 
| Air anstns sees son B , 8.30 7 : 
0 11.10 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 .......... 8.05 8.05 8.30 FENCE POST B No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
ou (| Newtlaven Conn, A702... £03 £058.80 ChicagoHt 5 ce. Sth Benteynin ta.  38 30 kes 
i eee WED occceicssc... 5 Be con ans Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... vee = 3.75 
0 11,10 Portsmouth.o. Pi2.......... 1... 8.35 8.35 cap org IR a 116 Ala. T2 ¢ 
ee Gary,Ind. C3 il cane vag A 
0 11.10 To gS lll ea lala 8.05 j ranklin,Pa, FS ....... 116 * See ces : 
0 10.80 SparrowsPoint,Ma, B2". 1... 12 1. 335 8358.80 Shs ak. tee Ind Harbor'ind. i-2. - aghegestgieeniae 
Struthers,O, Y1 . 8.15 8.15 , Pa, . 116 : rInd, I-2 .... 340 3.30 3.35 ; 
one oe 8.05 8.05 8.30 -meoag | re a ES: 116 ap emertenagg errr a ane “$5 16)3.75 
+ roy aon lah a tl aa 8.35 8.35 8.6 ,0. : ear 116 nna B2 ....... 3.40 3.30 i 
5 13.8 Williamsport,Pa, B2 ............ 8.05 8.05 8:30 eeseontna, Cote. C10 14 ee ea Colo. C10 3.40 3.30 ; = 
5 13.85 Worcester,Mass, J4, T6 ..... oo 8.15 8.40 ne nl ~ siesmih ck a et Williamsport, Pa. $19 3.40 3.30 a 
: 8.35 8.60 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...130 4.00 
ey to Pro 
teel Co. M1 McLouth Steel Corp. P12 ee ren TOOL STEEL 
teel Corp. him M5 ome aoc Valley Steel Detroit St — T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R Grade Cents per - Grade 
. ue M art Co. P13 Precision + a Corp. T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem Reg. Carbon ....21.00 18W,4Cr,3V Cents per Ib | 
e Cor M8 Mid st Tube & Mfg. Co. P14 Pitts. Scre oe T4 Texas Steel Co - | Extra Carbon .. .24. 30 18W'4Cr.2V,9CO........-. - 126.00 
: D. et ag gaa & Wire P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical aa Thomas Steel Co Spee. Carbon29.50-31.50 18W.4Cr.2V. "Co tee eeeeeee er 
° - " 6 Th . 3 ardenin . 32. Ramee i 
Be M10 Missouri-Illinois Furnace P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 17 Timkee Roller 1 no Cr Hot wrk. 32 00 20. ow. -4.25Cr,1V.4.75Co _- -156.50 
0. M12 Moltrup Steel Products P17 Feng ting re Div., 17 ‘Timken Roller Bearing | Hi-Carbon-Cr . Wo ae Yr SV, 12. 25Co 293.50 
Corp 3 Monarch Steel C eel Co, - | 18W,4Cr,1V **s00. 5MO ....eeees | 
Div., an McInnes Steel Co, Ba Reeves. Steel ® Mfg: Co. > U1 Kam Das. Saree, Sn. | 18W ACES +++ SD owaceavalo’.. 78.50 
orp. = are ae Supply Co. R3 Rhode iband tieel Corp . Universal Cyclops Steel pron! steel producers include: A4, A8, nee eA 
Lad Co. N5 faa eae Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. V3 be tea Alloys Steel H4, J3, L3, M14, 88, T7, U4, V2, V3 
> wire Com NS New Eng. Siemcnst Win RG Rome Strip Steel Co. Wi Wallace Barnes Co, | (2) Chicas 
lin Steel oe state Steel R8 Reliance. Div, BatonMts. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. (2) Angles ° flats, bands. (24) oe 0.35¢ for finer than 
~~ Ni4 Nrth Rolling Mill Co. S1 Seneca Wire & Mf. ce W3 Washburn Wire Co. 2) > Pp chant. (4) Reinforcing. (25) Bar mill banc 
eel C Ni¢ Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 83 Sharon Steel Corp. wa. Wetton St Steel Corp (8) Vhliadelphie Ca (36) Relnforcing. to fabricators 
0. western 5 : Jeirto ; rm. " ” 
va + tal os New Delphos Mie Co. i 86 Sanat Parones Oa wi W. Va. atest & Mfg Co (8) 10 mage cP a a7) 5036) to ret non 
o- Metals 3 Oliver Iron & St ", 87 Simmons C : 1S West Auto Mach.Serew | (2) $,im. and narrower, > ot ae aes. 
yn Steel O4 Oregon Steel eel Corp. gg simond s Co. W9 Wheatland Tube C (10) Pittsburgh base. wer, (28) Bonderized. i 
| & With Pi p. eel Mills = nds Saw & Steel Co. W10 Wheeli 0. (11) Cleveland & Pittsbu (31) Not annealed. 
acific § Sloss-Sheffield S.&. > ng Steel Corp. 1 rgh base, (32) Untreated. 
_ ate - Pacific Tube Go em Cone. - standard Sacabnas hog ee yr Steet | a3) bes Mg om 1 ret (33) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents 
“Avie ho . andard ‘ - Ke . Fuel & Iron under 3” 5. : -70c for cut lengths. ' 
* ied es Pilgrim Iron & ioe Co, $15 Stanley iaume Co. <- — Steel & Wire Co cs) Algo Bo beams (36) ae one so et . 
e "6 «Pitt: S16 Struther sconsin Steel Div., : and thinner. To arrower \ 
Y co. 4] P stipeeee Steel Co eaur amen Draws on Co Wis Woolwena'I Harvester (7) Flats nly —_— vee - ie eter; ° & 
. % Pittsburgh $18 Superior Steel C ° oodward Iron Co. (18) To dealers. (38) 14 G , } 
oO. Pil Poll gh Tube Co. S19 Sweet’ orp. W16 Worth Steel ers. 3 ta. & lighter: 48” & 
ak eet’s Steel el Co. (19) Chicago & Pi narrower. | 
Steel Co. $20 Southern St big W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (20) Deduct 0. S50 for wa base; (39) 48” a 
ates Steel Yi Youngstown Sheet&Tube | (21) New Haven a a end neprewer, | 
, (22) Del. San Fran. Bay (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 4.750. | 
EEL September 4, 1950 one, 0.035” and heavier. 
| 
| 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. BOLTS, NUTS STAINLESS STEEL METAL POWDERS 
— Carload Discounts from from List, ta CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS (Cents per pound) (Per pound, f.0.b. ship: ing 
ize List Pounds ———Black ——Galva point in ton lots for m us 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Cc D 7 F (F.o.b. midwestern plants; Bors 100 mesh, except as o! «r. 

%  5.5¢ 0.24 365 34.5 33.5 5.5 3.5 5.5 per cent off list for less than Wire wise noted.) 3 

% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 30.5 5.5 3.5 6.5 case lots to consumers) CR. Struc- Sponge Iron: Dea 

% 6.0 0.57 29.0 27.0 26.0 0.5 +41.5 2.5 6 in. and shorter: Type Sheets Strip turals ~““934% Fe, carlots. 00 

% 85 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 21.0 19.0 20.0  %-in. & smaller diam.. 27 39; 3909 32.00 30.00 Swedish, c.i.f. New 

% 1L.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 25.0 23.0 24.0 ye-in. & Gin. .i...s. ® 302... 39.00 34.50 30.00 York in bags ...7.40-5.50 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 28.0 26.0 27.0 %-in. and larger pats 26 303... 41.00 38.00 32.50 Electrolytic Iron: 

1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 28.5 26.5 27.5 Longer than 6 in. 304... 41.00 36.50 31.50 Annealed, 99.5% Fe 3).50 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 29.0 27.0 28.0 All diams. ......++- -- 22 309... 53.50 52.50 43.00 Unannealed 99+ % 

2, 37:0 3.68 47.5 45.5 465 29.5 27.5 28.5 Lag bolts, all didms.: | 316 °° 54.50 56.50 47.50 Ea haggtdesos- 2 50 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 6 in. and shorter ..... 30 30) 7" 47.00 46.00 35.50 Unannealed 99-++ % : 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 over 6 in. long ....... 25 347... 51.50 50.00 40.00 Fe(minus 325 mesh) 48.50 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. PY; Sharon, Pa. Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 410... 34.50 28.50 24.50 Powder Flakes .......44 50 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%"”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- Blank ....- Lacbad opevens 40 416... 35.00 35.00 25.00 Carbonyl Iron: 

centage points lower on \%”, 2 points lower on %”, 3 points Plow .........-ceeeeres 40 490. ." 42.00 45.00 30.00 97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on %” step, Elevator, Tap, and 430... 37.00 29.00 25.00 10 microns. .70.00-135.00 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, Sleigh Shoe ........-- 501... 25.50 24.00 13.00 Aluminum: ‘ 
QO. N3; Youngstown, plus 43% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- Tire bolts ..........-++- 502... 26.50 25.00 14.00 Carlots, freight 

town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 37 allowed ...... 7.00 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% Baltimore, Types 301 through Atomized, 500 Ib 

on 3%” and 4”. NUTS 347 sheet, except 309 E2. drums, freight al- 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy galtimore, bars, wire and TAWOR cin caksabeoen 3 0.00 
ty + - A nae —. “saa %” through 3”, Square: ‘ “ 25 structurals A10. Brass, 10-ton lots.28.50-31.25 

-1; on, 2 rain, O., base) : %-in. and smaller .... Copper: 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. quotes 1 pt lower 2 -in. & %-in. ....... 23 Brackenridge, Pa., sheets At. Electrolytic 5 Oathr waN 
on %” through 3”, P9; Sharon, Pa. M6, quotes 1 pt lower % -in.-1%-in, .......++ 23 Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, Weduced «cose cccese 33.50 
on %”, 1 pt higher on %” and 1 pt lower on %” through 1% in. and larger ere: | sheets & strip U4. TARE weccvcscscviwecse 20.50 
3”; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy Butler, Pa., sheets and strip Manganese: 

W10 except 3% pts lower on %"”, 2% pts lower on \”, 3 %-in, & smaller 33 29 except Types 303, 309, 416, | Minus 100-mesh .... 52.00 
pts lower on %” Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on fs-in. & %-in.. 28 25 420, 501 & 502 Al0. Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 
%”", 4%” and %”; W9. Following make %” and larger: %4 -in.-1%-in. 25 23 Carnegie, Pa., strip except Minus 200 mesh .... 56.00 
Lorain, N3; Youngstown, plus 24.5% on 3%" and 4”, R2; 1% in. & larger 17 16 Type 416 $18 Nickel unannealed 75.50 
Youngstown, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 CP. Hex: ALR Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 

quotes § pts lower on %” and larger continuous weld and %4-in. & smaller 33 29 Cleveland, strip AT. er yt nas 41.75 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. .-in, & %-in.. 30 27 Detroit, strip, except Types Silicon ... 34.00 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % Mein. & 1% in. 27 24 303, 309, 321, 416, 420, Solder (plus cost of 

ELECTRIC WELD ‘ Seamless Elec. Weld 1% in. & larger 20 17 501 and 502 M1. MesGhly.. 5.554 asta 8.50 

Size List ounds Black Galv Black Galv. i i Stainless Steel, 302 75.00 
“~~ ol Per bah A : c . SEMIFINISHED NUTS 6 CURA bars, yoni A4. Tin : $1.20 
2 37.0 3.68 36.0 17.5 36.0 17.5 American Standard Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. Zine, 10-ton lots. 20.50-28.00 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 (Per cent off list for less Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and Tungsten: Dollars 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 than case or keg quantities) wire, except Types 501 and 99%, minus 80 to 200 
3% Hy 9.20 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 ¥-in. ~ 7 = — 502 J6. mesh, freight allowed: 

4 1.09 10.89 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 smaller .... over 1000 lb ..... 2.90 
5 148 1481 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 fin. & %-in. 30 36 36 a, a a 1000 Ib ... 2.95 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 ‘%-in.-1%-in.. 27 31 33 Harrison, N. J " strip C18 less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 

Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 1%-in.&larger 17 21 .. rain N. J., Types 302 98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
Youngstown Y1. VE BOLTS 304, 316 wire and strip D6. ‘freight allowed: 

Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, N3; Youngstown, Y1. STEEL STOVE M ill all products R2 ‘ 1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 

Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. (F.o.b. plant; per cent off Massilion, P >” less than 1000 Ib .. 3.00 











list in packages) 








McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 


Molybdenum: 





BOILER TUBES Plain finish ...... 63.5&10 _ except Type 416 C3. 99 % 

Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum Plated finishes... 50 & 10 McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 99%, minus #0 to 200 mesh, 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclusive. except Types 301, 309, 501 200 to 500 Ib 2.60 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS & 502; strip Types 410 & ee eee. See 
O.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld ; 430 only F2 less than 200 Ib .. 2.75 
In. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. (1020 steel; packaged; per | oft e G.. sheets ex- 82-88%, freight allowed, 
Bo ivacne ss 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 cent of Mat) t Types 303, 416, 420 2000 Ib and over., 2.40 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 6 in. or shorter: oases less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 ‘4-in. through %-in. .. 50 te ae eets & strip C18, Chromium, electrolytic 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 | %-in. through 1 in. ... 43 joo na 99% Cr min, ...... 3.5 
; -s Longer than 6 in.: unhall, Pa., bars C3. 

er 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 Be Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 %-in. through %-in. .. 33 7 oe ena. bars & strip METALLURGICAL COKE 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 ‘%-in. through 1 in. .. 13 Setine, © Price per net ton 
+4 rr ag a ag 4 SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS So. Chicago, Ill., bars & BEEHIVE OVENS 

~ 2a ¢ : a ae ; nt off list structurals C3. Connellsvll,fur, .$14.00-14.50 
- 12 30.82 36.27 220 m8 Oe eS Sk. and » gyracuse, N. Y., bars, wire Gonnellsvil:fary. °15,00-16.00 | 
+ 11 35.87 42.22 ee. ORS Fe ae alee 46 & structurals C18. New River, foundry ...19.00 
~~ 10 +782 56.25 a 43.99 1 ‘in. and smaller diam. Titusville, Pa., bars except Wise county, foundry. .15.95 | 
Zaye ° oe ged 744 a weer @ th. os o83 i eice 8. Type =e 43.50c, type 316 Wise county, furnace. .15.20 
ee 9 73.37 86.32 7117 83.73 HEADLESS SET SCREWS Shane. Cote: ht oe sceaCVEN FOUNDRY COKE, 
6 112.62 132 tee (Packaged; per cent off list) cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 ‘avarene Mass. hae aR 2 
” cine No. 10 and smaller ..... 41 cents higher. New England, del. . 123.40 

Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 14-in, diam. & larger .... 24 Washington, Pa., bars, sheets . 21.00 | 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh N.F. thread, all diams..18  & strip J3. c Chiun, a igl oecievie $22 s 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co Washington, Pa. Types 301 oem. le lahat 24.91 

through 347 sheets strip . , °° "O41 

CLAD STEALS RIVETS an listed except 309 & 300; Terre Haute, ovens «212 

(Cents per pound) F.o.b. midwestern plants 316 sheets 59.50c, strip Indianapolis, ovens ... .20.75 

——Plates—— Stri Sheets————— structural %-in., larger 7.25¢ wol-500 We our. Chicago, del. ....... 24.12 
Cold-Rolled Copper ye-in., under .........43 off gh ‘a4 4 Sigeinseacg Cincinnati, del. . + 23,67 

Cladding Corbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base wa: * -  o-etle a® Dee, Ae 24.65 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 10% 20% Both Sides Went gee Hrs Pa. strip, Ionton, O., ovens 20.40 
Ee Shak” “sees 19.75 21.50— 75.00 WASHERS, WROUGHT aa eechburg, Pa., P, Cincinnati, del. 22.71 
24.00 : Painesville, O., ovens. .21.! 

304 ... 23.50 28.00 20.75- 22.50- 77.00 F-0.b. shipping point, to job. Youngstown, strip C8. Sudede det. Er 24 02 

* 23.50 25.5 DUES 2 + orton Cleveland, del. ..... 23.62 
3 SPM ee ere Siew ions? wee Erie, del. yey 
309 ... 29.00 33.50 + <i nr? ELECTRODES COAL, CHEMICALS Birmingham, ovens ... .19.15 
310 ... 35.00 39.50 sicgiv: News's ROO Birmingham, del. 20.20 
316 . 28.00 32.50 26.00 28.00- .... (Threaded, with nipples, un- Spot, cents per gallon, ovens philadelphia, ovens ...21.25 

34.5 boxed, f.o.b. plant) Pure benzol ..... -25.00 Neville Island,Pa.,ovens 21.00 
317 ... 33.00 37.50 Ae GRAPHITE Toluol, one deg.. .18.25-25.75 Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .21.20 
318 ... 32.00 36.50 lagers & - Inches ents Industrial xylol . .19.75-27.50 st. Louis, ovens 22.99 
321 ... 25.00 29.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 Diam. Length per Ib Per ton bulk, ovens St. Louis, del, ...... 24.12 
347 . 26.00 30.50 24.00 26.00— 94.00 17,18,20 60,72 16.00 Sulphate of ammonia.$32-45 portsmouth, O., ovens. .20.15 

31.5 8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 Cents per pound, ovens Cincinnati, del. ......22.71 
405 19.75 26.25 Boa 4 48,60 17.75 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- Detroit, ovens ........21.65 
410 19.25 25.75 6 48,60 19.00 turnable drums) .13.50 Detroit, del. ... *22.65 
Ss St ae eee a 4,5% 40 19.50 Do., less than carlots. .14.25 Butfalo, del. ........ 24.69 
Niekel . 31.00 41.00 31.50 41.00 88.00 3 40 20.50 Do., tank cars ........ 12.50 iint, del. .......... 24.09 
Inconel, 39.00 51.00 ee 140.00 2% 24,30 21.00 Pontiac, del. E 23 4 
Monel . 32.00 42.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 2 24,30 23.00 Saginaw, del, .......24 
Copper* .. ‘ive i RE ae ge gic nt bien FLUORSPAR _—-—- 

* Deoxidized. + 17.20c for hot-rolled.  ¢ 22.40¢ for hot- CARBON Includes __ representa- 
rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 40 100,110 7.50 Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. tive switching charge of: 
less plates, sheets, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 35 100,110 7.50 shipping point, in Ill, Ky., *, $1.00; t, $1.45, one-track 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates; Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 30 84,110 7.50 net tons, carloads, effective charge being $1.20, two 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 24 72 to 104 7.50 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40, and three oF 
monel-clad plates. Coatesville 1.7; nickel monel, copper-clad 17to 20 34,90 7.50 $39; less than 60%, $36. more tracks $1.50. t Or 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S18. Production point for copper-base 14 60,72 8.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.15 freight zone 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13 10,12 60 8.25 metallurgical grade, $28-$29. from works. 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 





SHEETS——— 

H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t 

New York(city) 5.82 6.84 7.73 
New York(c’try) 5.52 6.64 7.53 
Boston (city) .. 5.95 6.75 7.37 
Boston (c’try). 5.75 6.55 7.17 
Phila, (city) .. 6.60-6.70 6.75 7.10 
Phila. (c’try).. 6.35-6.45 6.50 6.85 
Balt. (city) ... 5.35 6.59 6.66 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.15 6.39 6.46 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.10 ae rer 
Richmond, Va.. 5.35 van 6.90 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.56 6.80 6.73 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.35 6.15 7.10 
Buffalo (w'’hse). 5.15 5.95 6.90 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.15 5.95*  6.60-6.70 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.33 6.08* 7.09 
Cleveland (del.) 5.35 6.15 7.30 
Cleve. (w’hse). 5.15 5.95 7.10 
Cincin. (city).. 5.57 6.14 6.54 
Chicago (city) . 5.35 6.15 7.05 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.15 5.95 6.85 
Milwaukee(city) 5.49 6.29 6.94 
Milwau, (c’try) 5.29 6.09 7.14 
St. Louis (del.) 5.68 6.48 7.28 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.48 6.28 7.08 
Kans, City(city) 5.95 6.75 7.60 
KansCity(w’hse) 5.75 6.55 7.40 
Omaha, Nebr, 6.13% Pe 8.33 
Birm’ham (del.) 5.30 6.10 6.302 
Birm’hm(w’ hse) 5.15 5.95 6.152 
Los Ang. (city) 6.10 7.65 8.20 
L. A. (w’hse).. 5.90 7.45 8.00 
San Francisco . 6.509 7.603 7.502 

Seattle-Tacoma. 6.60 8.158 “ 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Super Duty: St. 


Mexico, Mo., 
Curwensville, 
fired, 


Pa., 


Louis, 
Olive Hill, 
Ottawa, IIl., 
$142 at above points. 


Vandalia, 
Ky., 
$106 


Farber, 


Clearfield, or 


. Hard- 


High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, 


N. J., St. 


Louis, 


Farber, 


Vandalia, 


Mexico, 


Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 


Creek, or 


Curwensville, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 


Pa., 


Olive 


Hill, 
Troup, 


or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. 


Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. 
West Decatur, 


dalia, Mo., 


Louis, 


Orviston, 


or Van- 
Beach 


Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 


or Haldeman, Ky., 


Athens, 


or Troup, 


Tex., 


Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 


Iil., $80. 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 


Ottawa, 


Wire Cut: 


Ill., $70. 


LADLE BRICK 

Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, 

Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., 

New Cumberland, W. Va., $60. 

Va., Wellsville, O., 
8. 


Chester, W. 
New Cumberland, W. 


Va., $5: 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 
Iil., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. 
SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 


mouth, O., Ensley, 


Ala., 


$86; 


Hays, 


Pa., 


$91; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 
$95; Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 


ham, $84. 


Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 


Joliet or Rockdale, 


Hays, Pa., $85. 


Burned chrome brick, $68; 


chrome brick, 


Iil., 


E. Chicago, 


BASIC BRICK 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Balti- 
more or Chester, Pa.) 


$72; 


chemical-bonded magnesite, $83. 
MAGNESITE 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, 
Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead - burned, %” grains; bulk, $33; 
Single paper bags, $38. 
DOLOMITE 
(Base prices per net ton) 


Domestic, 


Mo., Blue Bell, 


dead-burned bulk; 
Williams, 


Millville, 


Ind., 


chemical-bonded 
magnesite brick, 


$94; 


Bonne Terre, 


W. Va., 


Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, 





McCook, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Mo., 
$12.45; Martin, Millersville, Narlo, Clay Cen- 
ter, and Bettsville, O., Billmeyer, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., $13. 











_ ARS——————._ Standard 
STRIF H.R. Alloy — Structural PLATES— 
H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
6.14 5.97 6.64 8.60 5.95 6.18 7.64 
5.84 5.67 6.44 8.40 5.65 5.88 7.34 
5.90 5.80 6.39 8.70 5.95 6.28 7.48 
5.70 5.60 6.19 8.50 5.75 6.08 7.28 
5.90 5.85 6.46 8.40 5.70 5.90 7.00 
5.65 5.60 6.21 8.15 5.45 5.65 6.75 
5.79 5.79 6.39 5.89 5.60 7.24 
5.59 5.59 6.19 5.69 5.40 7.04 
6.30 6.15 7.20 6.20 6.15 7.55 
5.63 5.53 6.30 5.63 5.45 7.13 
6.00 6.00 6.62 brand 6.10 5.81 7.45 
5.61 fies 5.35 5.95 10.10+t5 5.55 5.85 7.15 
5.41 can 5.15 5.75 9.90tt5 5.35 5.65 6.95 
5.20 6.15 5.10 5.75 9.55tt 5.25 5.35 6.60 
5.49 La 5.39 5.91 9.86tts 5.64 5.79 6.88 
5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.57 5.72 6.92 
5.24 6.15 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.37 5.52 6.72 
5.50 5.50 6.11 ey 5.79 5.94 7.10 
5.30 5.30 5.85 9.75tts 5.45 5.60 6.80 
5.10 5.10 5.65 9.55tt5 5.25 5.40 6.60 
5.44 5.44 6.09 9.89tts 5.59 5.74 6.94 
5.24 5.24 5.89 9.69tT5 5.39 5.54 6.74 
5.63 5.63 6.28 10.08+t5 5.78 5.93 7.13 
5.43 5.43 6.08 9.88Tts 5.58 5.73 6.93 
5.90 5.90 6.55 6.05 6.20 7.60 
5.70 5.70 6.35 5.85 6.00 7.40 
6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
5.25 5.25 6.88 5.40 5.55 7.83 
5.10 E49 5.10 a 5.25 5.40 
6.15 8.90 6.10 7.75 6.10 6.20 8.40 
5.95 8.70 5.90 7.55 5.90 6.00 8.20 
7.459 8.253 6.309 7.55 ack 6.309 6.409 8.509 
6.85 ‘ 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if 
any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s 
account. 


Old range bessemer ede see $8.10 
Old range nonbessemer ..........-+-+++. 7.95 
Mesabi bessemer .......cccceccccccees 7.85 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........0+++eeee 7.70 
High phosphorus .......cccscccevsecses 7.70 
EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 

CP rrr sy oy Te oF waitin 6.00 

FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 

Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 

ee re ee er ree eee ee 17.00 

Long-term contract ..........+..+-. 15,00 
North African hematites ............. 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ......5.+. 18.00 

TUNGSTEN ORE 
Net ton unit, duty paid 

Chinese PP a 
PIE = p vebasc: de es 0cess sews 29.00-30.00 
S| ee Perr ee rae ee 29.00-30.00 
Domestic scheelite, del, ........e-eee- 32.00 


MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 

CHROME ORE 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and African 


NEE Beare w ee ead 660 bb be ce rceees $32.50 
NS A ee oe or arr 35.00-36.00 
Me ED aos so dunck oUh de ansdns coe 26.00 
South African Transvaal 
i ee eS Pe rer ree $17.00-18.00 
MRE TEED ca vb. oc duet cescekaes 17.30-18.30 
gee Ob a, ee Ee ee ee BF ee ee er ee 26.00 
eS | rere Perrier Fe 
Brazilian 
ET er SOMD. vis Soak ba a6 case ceases $32.00 
Rhodesian 
CAE SUE paews atded deine de tees $20.00-21.00 
48% no ratio civvaseb asus vedas. eee 
SO: Sik TUM oe ceccccccvanececs sdtnOOS6.00 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
WR GE ab dc tc hn chisccus oddeevussss Beeee 
MOLYBDENUM 
Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- 
denum content, mines oa teccens - 20.90 


FERROALLOYS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si), Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 


burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 
Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C7% 


approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., or 
Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces, $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max, 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 29c per Ib of metal; packed, 
29.75c; ton lot 31.25c; less ton lot 33.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 Ib, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississippi. 

Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon fFerrochrome: Contract, c.L, 
lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per lb of contained Cr. c.l., 
packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM” High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

(Please turn to page 141) 
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Controls Over Metals Needed 


Producer urges prompt decision by government on alloca- 


tion of metals to meet military requirements. 


Supplies in- 


adequate to meet these plus stockpiling and civilian needs 


New York—A decision must be 
reached soon on allocation of non- 
ferrous metals. Shortages have be- 
come critical. 

The Munitions Board has taken 
action to stimulate production, but 
this will not be reflected in supplies 
on the open market for many weeks. 
The Board removed the limitation of 
25 per cent above the market price 
for the purchase of strategic and 
critical materials of domestic origin 
for the national stockpile. It was 
found some materials could not be 
produced at the price levels provided 
by the limitation. This will hasten 
reopening of some marginal mines 
and will be an incentive to boost out- 
put at high-cost mines already in 
production, 

The Economic Controls bill, now 
under consideration in Congress, con- 
tains a provision for loans for the 
exploration, development and mining 
of strategic metals and minerals. 
The Interior Department will have 
an organization set up within ten 
days after passage of this bill to car- 
ry out this particular provision. 

Three Alternatives Suggested—-To 
meet military requirements cither 
the rate of stockpiling must be 
slowed or civilian requirements must 
be reduced from the level of recent 
months. This opinion was expressed 
by Simon D. Strauss, vice president, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
at the first general session of the 
American Mining Congress conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City, Utah, last 
week. 

He suggested three means by 
which stockpiles could be increased 
at the expense of civilian consump- 
tion, if that is the government’s 
choice: Civilian buying of housing, 
automobiles and major household ap- 
pliances can be reduced by tighten- 
ing of credit controls; production 
of cars and appliances can be limited 
by establishment of a quota system; 
scarce materials can be placed under 
direct allocation and price controls. 

“The choice is up to the govern- 
ment,” Mr. Strauss said, “and the 
sooner it is made and implemented 
the better the chance of avoiding 
disastrous inflation.” 


Metal Prices May Zoom 


New York—Dual and premium 
prices are prevalent in several major 
metal markets. While most producers 
are trying to hold price lids down, 
pressure from short consumers is so 
strong the price structure is crack- 
ing and may give way. Higher prices 
were paid last week for zinc, tung- 
sten, platinum, manganese and im- 
ported antimony. 

Until the tariff issue is settled, 
price confusion will reign in copper. 
Combined Metals Reduction Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has sold regular and 
special high grade zinc on basis of 
17.60c and 17.75c, respectively; most 
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other sellers are on basis of 16.10c 
and 16.25c. Some sellers have paid 
up to 25.00c for special high grade 
in resale lots. Shortage of zinc is a 
matter of ore supply rather than 
smelting capacity. 

An increase in lead price is freely 
predicted, which would bring out 
more metal. 

Tin is unsettled with price changes 
less violent. Undertone was weaker 
on increased offerings by the British 
Ministry of Supply and by resump- 
tion of sale of tin below grade A 
quality by RFC. 

Platinum price was boosted $13 an 
ounce by a leading refiner to $87 
for small lots and $90 for bulk quan- 
tities. Metal is available at these 
prices only for industrial purposes. 
Dealers are selling platinum to jew- 
elry makers up to $102.50 an ounce. 


Jamaica To Get Alumina Plant 


Montreal, Que.— Aluminum Ltd. 
will commence immediately ordering 
equipment and detailed engineering 
planning for the first alumina plant 
in the British West Indies. The plant 
will be built in Jamaica at initial cost 
of about $8 million. Considerable por- 
tion of the equipment will be ob- 
tained from United Kingdom. 

Bauxite mining facilities and a 
new-type plant for conversion of 
bauxite into alumina will be built in 
the colony by the company’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Aluminum Baux- 
ites Ltd., whose contract with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has been announced in London 
and Washington. 

Some $1.5 million in capital costs 


over and above the loan made hy 
ECA will be advanced by Aluminu 
Ltd. The plant will have capacity of 
100 tons of alumina per day. If the 
process is successful and market con- 
ditions warrant operations could be 
expanded tenfold, with an additional 
investment of up to $30 million. 


War Metal Controls Reviewed 


Danbury, Conn.—John W. Doug- 
las, president, Republic Foil & Metal 
Mills Inc., this city, published a 56- 
page booklet containing “a general 
study of the formation and develop- 
ment of the War Production Board 
with specific relationship to copper, 
copper products, and finished prod- 
ucts made therefrom.” 

The author, formerly chief of the 
Brass Mill Branch and assistant di- 
rector of the Copper Division, WPB, 
prepared the booklet with the idea 
a review of experiences in that con- 
flict may help to avoid some of the 
problems, confusions, and_ resulting 
production losses which almost cost 
us that war. 


Greenfield Improves Plant 


Buffalo— Samuel Greenfield Co. 
Inc., this city, refiners and smelters 
of nonferrous metals, is modernizing 
its plant at 31 Stone St. at a cost 
of more than $100,000. The moderni- 
zation program includes replacement 
of 12 of its 14 smelting furnaces and 
the installation of chain conveying 
equipment. The company is booked 
to capacity until November. 


Titanium Output Increasing 


Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.—Production 
of titanium is being increased at the 
local plant of Titanium Alloy Mfg. 
Division, National Lead Co. National 
Lead has begun construction of new 
facilities for production of titanium 
pigments. The additional capacity is 
expected to increase the present rate 
by 60,000 to 70,000 tons annually. 


Lead Prices Move Upward as Stocks Dip 
. . . shortage is aggravated by stockpiling needs 
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Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 22.50-24.50c, Conn. Val- 
ley; Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 

Brass Inmgot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 25.50c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 35.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
29.50c; No, 1 yellow (No, 405) 21.75c. 

Zine: Prime western 15.00c; brass special 
15.25¢; intermediate 15.50c, East St. Louis; 
high giade 16.10-17.60c delivered. 


Lead: Common 13.80c; chemical 13.90c; cor- 
roding 13.90c, St. Louis. 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.50c, 
pigs 16.50c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and over. 
Freight allowea on 500 Ib or more but not in 
excess Of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib c.l. or- 
ders. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 24.50- 
24.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No, 2 grade) 
24.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, 
granulated or shot; Grade 1, 25.00c; grade 2 
24.00-24.50c; grade 3, 23.25-23.50; erade 4, 
23.00c. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
um: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 

ard ingots, 10,000 ib and over 22.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt and September 98.50c, 
October 98.00c, November 97.50c, December 
97.00¢. 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 24.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 25.00c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
+ nay ey Wye as 99%; Chinese 
22. ; English, -00c; Belgia 23. 
paid, New York. ee en ee 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 48.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
50.50c; ‘XX’? nickel shot, 51.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
aoe fo include import duty. 

ercury: Open market, spot, New - 
$80 per 76-lb flask. “¢ ye yale 
BeryMium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $30.00 per 
Ib contained Be, f.o.b., Cleveland and Read- 
ing, Pa, 
i an Faw neg straight or flat forms, 

4 -; Special or patented shapes, $2.30. 
ar oe te i a a Ib for 500. Ib oi 

J or b : 
oy ell (case); $1.87 per Ib 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York, 72.75c per oz 
Platinum: $S7-$90 per ounce from refiners j 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 22.50-cent copper. ) 


Sheet: Copper 37.43; yellow brass 34.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.38; 90%, 36.93; red 
brass, 85% 35.96; 80%, 35.52; best quality, 


35.04; nickel silver, 18%, 48.39: - 
bronze, grade A, 5% 55.11. er eee 
Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 33.28: cold-d rawn 


34.53; yellow brass free cuttin 28.54; - 
mercial bronze, 95% 37.07: 90% 36.62; red 
brass 85% 35.65; 80% 35.21. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.47; yellow brass 
37.20; commercial bronze 90% 39.59; red 
brass 85% 38.87; 80% 38.43. _ : 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.48; commercial bronze, 
99% 37.67; 90% 37.22; red brass, 85% 36.25; 
80% 35.81; best quality brass 35/33. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills 
c.l. 26.67, 1.c.1. 27.17, 100,000 Ib lots 26.545: 
weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, c.l. 28.10, 
L.e.1, 28.60, 100,000 Ib lots 27.85; magnet, del : 
15,000 Ib or more 32.50, Lc.l. 33.25. ° 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 lb base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders. 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 


Coiled 

Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 27.4 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.9 san dik 
0.095-0.077 12-48 28.4 26.5 30.1 
0.076-0.061 12-48 29.0 26.7 30.3 
0.060-0.048 12-48 29.2 26.9 30.6 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.6 27.1 30.9 
0.037-0.030 12-48 30.0 27.5 31.4 
0.029-0.024 12-48 30.4 27.8 31.8 
0.023-0.019 12-36 31.0 28.2 32.3 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.6 28.8 33.1 
0.016-0.015 12-36 32.3 29.4 34.0 
0.014 12-24 33.2 30.2 35.1 
0.013-0.012 12-24 34.1 30.9 36.0 
0.011 12-24 35.1 31.8 37.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 36.1 32.8 38.5 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 37.3 33.9 40.0 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.6 35.1 41.6 
0.007 12-18 40.0 36.4 43.4 
0.006 12-18 41.5 37.7 47.5 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. + Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 


Diam. (in.) Round—— Hexagonal 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.5 aw ane 
0.156-0.203 41.5 
0.219-0.313 38.5 eas see 
0.344 37.5 ; 47.5 
0.375 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.406 37.0 ree eins 
0.435 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.469 37.0 Ries ee 
0.500 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.531 37.0 ay bat 
0.563 37.0 pink uk 42.0 
0.594 37.0 ai er 
0.625 37.0 43.5 42.0 
0.656 37.0 , an. 
0.688 37.0 Sr 42.0 
0.750-1.000 36.0 41.0 39.5 
1.063 36.0 én 38.0 
1.125-1.500 35.0 39.5 38.0 
1.563 35.0 $a 37.0 
1.625 34.0 x's 37.0 
1.688-2.000 34.0 ance 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt, 10 sq 
ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $19.00 per 
ewt. Traps and bends: List prices plus 55%. 


ZINO 
Sheets, 20.75c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 20.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 19.00c; 
over 12-in., 20.00c. 
“A” NIOKEL 

(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 

Sheets, cold-rolled, 69.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
75.00c. Rods and shapes, 65.00c. Plates, 
67.00c. Seamless tubes, 98.00c. 

MONE 


L 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


1950 Copper Lead 
Aug. 31 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 30 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 28-29 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 25-26 22.50-24.50 13,80 
Aug. 24 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 23 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug, 22 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 21 22.50-24.50 13.80 
Aug. 18-19 22.50 12.80 
Aug. 17 22.50 12.80 
Aug. 16 22.50 12.80 
Aug. 15 22.50 12.80 
Aug. 14 22.50 11.80 
Aug. 11-12 22.50 11.80 
Aug. 10 22.50 11.80 
Aug. 9 22.50 11,80 
Aug. 8 22.50 11.80 





NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 


Sheets, cold-rolled 53.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 

56.00c. Rods and shapes, 51.00c. Plates, 

52.00c. Seamless tubes, 86.00c. Shot and 

blocks, 46.00c. 

MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in. in 

diameter, less than 25 Ib. 55.00-59.00c; 25 

to 99 Ib. 45.00-49.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 

38.00c. 
Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
15.00 98.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 101,00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 102.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 104.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 104.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 102.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 106.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 107.75 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 102.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 101.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 105.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 107.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 106.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 105.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 103.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 101.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
15.00 99.25 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 


St. Louis; Zinc, prime 


western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Antimony, 


bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


base sizes at refinery unpacked; 





Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.56c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton 27.00c 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 lb; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat  un- 
trimmed 34.09c; oval 33.59c; cast 32.12c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
1000 Ib 51.40c, under 1000 lb 49.40c, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %%-oz ball, in 200 lb 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add '%-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 200 lb, 28.00c; over 200 Ib, 27.00c, 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 65.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 63.00c; 3000 


to 10,000 Ib, 67.00c, 500 to 3000 Ib, 68.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 70.00c; under 100 Ib, 73.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 29.50c; 400-Ib 


bbl. 27.50c up to 10,000 lb, 27.00c over 10,000 
Ib, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels, 
or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less than 
200 Ib. nom.; ball, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 
500 to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less 
than 200 lb, nom.; f.o.b, Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers nom.; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 600 to 1900 
Ib, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom.; f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 44.6c, 10 or more drums 42.6c, f.0.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 45.85¢ and 43.85c, re- 
spectively, del. Cleveland or Philadelphia 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 lb bbl 
less than 2000 Ib nom.; more than 2000 Ib 
nom,, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 lb bbl 
nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Heavy Ends Turnings 
Clean Rod Clean 
Copper yeosass 2250 2450 20.76 
Yellow Brass ooce 28.198 17.876 16.75 
Commercial Bronze 
SOG cictadiessss. SHS BOIS 19.655 
OOM. cccccccsecess 20.325 19.876 19.375 
Red brass 
SOGb. ‘ceveesavecss. S053 10.08 Wl 
SO a dicgccvecsss FROG 1028 16/3 
Muntz metal ....... 16.875 16.625 16.125 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 20.50 20.25 10.25 
Phos, bronze, A - 21.625 21.375 10.81% 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 

carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 21.75; No. 2 copper 20.75; light 
copper 19.75; composition red brass 18.75- 
19.00; radiators 15.00; heavy yellow’ brass 
14.25-14.50. 

REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 

carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 21.75; No. 2 copper 20.75; light 
copper 19.75; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 20.00. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 19.75-20.00; No. 2 18.50-18.75; light copper 
17.50-17.75: No. 1 composition red brass 
16.25-16.50; No. 1 composition turnings 15.75- 
16.25; mixed brass turnings 10.25-10.50; new 
brass clippings 17.12%-17.37%; No. 1 brass 
rod turnings 15.25-15.50; light brass 10.00- 
10.25; heavy yellow brass 11.75-12.00; new 
brass rod ends 15.50-15.75; auto radiators, un- 
sweated 12.50-12.75; cocks and faucets, 14.50- 
14.75; brass pipe 15.50-15.75. 
Lead: Heavy 11.50-11.75; battery plates 6.75- 
7.00; linotype and _ stereotype 13.00-13.25; 
electrotype 11.25-11.50; mixed babbitt 10.75- 
11.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 8.50-8.75; new die cast scrap 
8.25-8.50; old die cast scrap 5.50-5.75. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 55.00-57.00; block tin pipe 
75.00-77.00; No. 1 babbitt 50.00-52.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 13.00; old sheets 


10.00; crankcase 10.00; borings and turnings 
6.50. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
PRS EE eae $40.92 
Aug. 24 42.50 
July 1950 37.04 
Aug. 1949 . 20.86 
Aug. 1945 . 19.17 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


Chicago 





PITTSBURGH 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00- re 4 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No. 1 Busheling ...... . 00 
No. 1 Bundles 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00-28.50 
Low Phos. Punchings and 

Plate, elec. fur. grade 46.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

Under 45.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles.. 40.00-41.00 
Heavy Turnings ; 38.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.00 
Knuckles and couplers. 45.00 
Steel car wheels ...... 45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 


NEW YORK 


Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, including brokers commissions, as reported to STEEL, Aug. 31, 1950; gross tons 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 
under 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 


$33.00-34.00 
28.00-29.00 
29.00-30.00 
33.00-34.00 
27.00-28.00 
23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
25.00 
36.00-37.00 


36.00-37.00 
35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
No. 1 Machinery 
Charging Box Cast. 





30.00-31.00 
32.00 
30.00-31.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 Bundles .... .. 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 Bundles .......-. 33.00-34 0 
Machine Shop Turnings. 28.00-29 00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 30.00-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 45.00-46.00 
Charging Box Cast 40.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 40.00-41.00 
Biahe SROE inn vin a 014 550 3 .00-44.00 


Clean Auto Cast ...... 42.00-44.00 
Burnt Cast idle 

Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling 


Rails, Random Lengths. . 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 


AMAA nr 
NVLSOsNw 
> 
> 
—~_ 











: - 38.50-39.00 
ed enn Souag $44.00 No. 1 Machinery Cast. 43.00 Heavy Breakable ....- 30.00-31.00 Uncut ye ac. 
i » & < Id. y we rn 9 a es, - 
No. 1 Busheling 44.00 Semana "tear Gaal pee ie Unstripped Motor Blocks 23.00-24.00 Railroad Specialties 00-54.00 
a I —— ry Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
i ° e ite /. ae v , 
Heavy Turnings 43.00-44.00 a ae — onal pe BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ; 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.004 Ms Heabi ais ree 58 00 oa a No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-35.00+ — “OC Ae 0A; RO OS POM, No, 2 pe Melt. Steel aH 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.00 No. 1 Bundles ....... Hr 
Cast Iron Borings ace 3s. ~4 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel oe tie zg a teeeeeee ead 
ow Phos. Steel ...... 50.00-51. CINCINNATI No. 1 Bundles ; 32.50-33.00 + yt Ate pe 
Mo. 1 Heavy Malt. Stee $43.00 Machine Shop Turnings 23.00-23.50 Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 
Cast Iron Grades No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $1.60 Gat Bek, Fe Sea ct eee 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 44.00-45.00 No. 1 Busheling ..... 43.00 No 7 Bushing 31750-3200 No. 1 Cupola Cast 32.00-34.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 50.00-51.00 No. 1 Bundles ........ 43.00 Bar Crops and Plate... 37.00-38.00 
Charging Box Cast 43.00-44.00 No. 2 Black Bundles 37.00 Punchings @ Plate Scrap 3 a. 00-38.00 Railroad Scrap 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00-42.00 No. 3 Bundles ..... 28.00 Chemical Borings 9.00-30.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
me gy Shop, Turnings MM ey? Ghee ta Re Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Short Sh 1 28. - 
Railroad Scrap Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00 a eee eee 
ae 2 RR. Heavy Melt. 47.50-48.50 Cast Iron Borings 28.00 ue. . Gonate oo See eee SEATTLE 
tails, Random Lengths 48.50-49.00 xe. ast 3O0.00-31 OL s 24. 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 52.00-52.50 Cast Iron Grades Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.50-29. y 
! Breaaie cast. aeananta No BH Mat Sie "3k 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.50-53.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast 51.00 Stove Plate - 29.00-30.00 No 4 Busheling ...... 21.50 
Railroad Specialties ... 52.00-52.50 Charging Box Cast eg 42.00 Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles .. 22.00 
pe yee Stove Plate ........... 35.00 © No. 3 Bundles ........ y+ 
rushers’ buying prices. Heavy Breakable Cast . 42.00 CHICAGO Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$#0.00-40.50+ Mixed Borings, Turnings || | 15.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 30.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00-39.007 *Uncnings wie i : 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 51.00 No. 1 Bundles ......... 40.00-41.00% Cut Structurals ....... 30.00-32.50 
— , Drop Broken Cast . 53.00 No. 2 Bundles . 33.00-34.00+ Cast Iron Grades 
CAVELARD Low Phos., 18 in, and Machine Shop Turnings. 33.00-34.00 % 
d 9 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 30.00-35.00 
Ne. 1 Ht Moke, Reel 000-00-4200 WR sah aic reas. 52.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-34.00 Heavy Breakable Cast 30.00 
Vo. yy i " P, * ee v.9 
No. 2 Heavy Melt: Steel "Sa.bo-t5-o5 Railroad Scra Short Shove farming: - ee sep Stove Plate .......... ahah 
No. ‘ .50-39. Pp Cast Iron Borings 3#.00-35.00 yy k 30.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 43.00-43.50 Low Phos. 48.05-45.00  UMscttnpes Siitor Blocks > 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 43.00-43.50 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 45.00 FI F > Bundles.. 41.00-42.00 Malleable ........ 30.00 
No, 2 Bundles 31.00-32.00 R-R. Malleable ....... ARO Reehe ES eee PRIS.» Brake Shoes .......... 30.00 
; Ae necin sad , a hain... 48.00 Heavy Turnings 35.00-36.00 Ciean Auto Cast ...... 35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.50-30.00 , g Cut Structurals ry 00-45.00 y 9 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-33.50 Fails, Random Lengths. 47.00 No. 1 Wheels ........ 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-33.50 Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00 Cast Iron Grades Railroad Scrap 
Cast Iron pers «+++ 33.00-33.50 
Low Phos. wit! 4g4{00-44/50 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 49.00-50.00 Ae MeSH mee A Melt ope 
Slean Auto Cast ..... 9.50-50. cue 
DETROIT on, ao Se toy Rails, Random Lengths 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades (Brokers’ buying prices, Stove Plate 41.00-42.00 Angles and Splice Bars. 25.00 
No. 1 Cupola ........ 49.00-50.00 Ae, Ss eee? FE sence sl yas 
Charging Box Cast 44.00-45.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30. 00-31.00 Railroad Scrap 
Stove Plate 43.00-44.00 No, 1 mendes ccecccoe yr 00-41.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00-45.00 LOS ANGELES 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00-42.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 39, 00-30.00 Malleable : ; 53.00-54.00 (F.o.b, car, Los Angeles) 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... -00-39.00 Rails, Rerolling ....... 59.00-60.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $23.50 
Brake Shoes ......... 39.00-40.00 Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-26.00 Rails. Read “3 athe. 57.00 54.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 21.50 
Clean Auto Cast Ree 50.00-51.00 Forge Flashings ...... 37.00-38.00 pais,’ 2 ft ond vengths. ’ 39'00-60.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 17.50 
No. MD Sikstene 44.00-45.0 § h i 29.00- 7? . 3 AT , RD AIOE ss cca 50 
Burnt Cast 39.00-40 00 Cast. Bncnyye Boma oi 29. 00-80-00 Rails, 18 in. and under. 60.00-61.00 Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
, , Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-50.00 “ 8.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 7 ti Mixed Borings, Turnings 8. 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 53.00-54.00 hi & Plate Scra 32.00 
Railroad Scrap Cast I Grad Punchings ” “i si 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00-46.50 yo 1c a ter be a ati aS I eS oetone, Cast Iron Grades 
R.R. Malleable ....... 49.00-50.00 freavy Breakable Casi. 35,00-36.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 53.00-54.00 -- y ° : 5 00. 46. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 Clean Auto Cast ...... 45.00-46.00 BIRMINGHAM Railroad Scrap 
Rails, Random Lengths 50.00-51.00 r ‘ No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 23.50 
Cast Steel ... ... 48.00-49.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-34.00 Rails, Rerolling ..... 39.50 
Railroad Specialties | 49.00-50.00 BUFFALO No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 
Uncut Tires : -. 50.00-51.00 No, 1 Busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 2 
Angles, Splice Bars... 51.00-5150 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.00 No. 2 Bundles ....... 27.00-28.00 HAMILTON, ONT. 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.00-36.50 Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 (Delivered prices) 
No, 1 Busheling ..... - 36.00-36.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00-24.00 treayy Melt. Oe $30.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 37.00-37.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 wo 4 Bundles ........ 30.00 
No. 2 Bundles ..... 34.00-34.50 Cast Iron Borings - 27.00-28.00 yechanical Bundles 28.00 
VALLEY Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-30.50 Bar Crops and Plate .. 41.00-42.00 yixed Steel Scrap 28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.00-30.50 Cut Structurals ....... 41.00-42.00 sixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
. Cast Iron Borings .... 30.00-30.50 i RN ee 30.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.50-44.00 Snort Shovelings ..... . 32.00-32.50 Cast Iron Grades Rate pene “a 33.00 
a. 2 poset Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00 Low Phos 41.50-42.00 “a ara ses i Bashing RB ccscve 4.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 46.00-46.50 ie ee gas " : 0. 1 Cupola Cast 43.00-44. oss - 
Facty. Prod. Bundles.. 47.00-47.50 Cast Iron Grades Stave Piate ©. .4....... 37.00-38.00 a new factory, 28.00 
N i i ere ees .00-38. : x 
Seuhiae ieee Turnings. Sp ep No. 1 Cupola 38.50-39.00 ot See ta its Bushelings new factory, 
Short Shovel Turnin ; * No. 1 Machinery 41.00-42.00 R as ey, ae eee 23.00 
gS. 36.00-36.50 ailroa crap 
- i MiaMeaMe oo ccicrccees 36.00-37.00 Short Steel Turnings .. 23.00 
Cast Iron Borings 36.00-36.50 
Low Phos a 46.50-47.00 lroad S$ No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.50-38.00 Cink See til 
aay te oe . Railroad Scrap R.R. Malleable ....... nominal ast Iron Grades Sa 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 49.00-50.00 Rails, Rerolling ..... $5.00-40.00. Camt. vic cscs osieevectes 40.00-43.00 
Railroad Scrap Rails, random size.... 44.00-45.00 Rails, 3 ft and under.. 48.00-49.00 ——— 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 47.00-47.50 Railroad Specialties ... 42.00-43.00 Angles and Spice Bars 47.00-48.00 * ¥.o.b, shipping point. 
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21.50 
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18.00 
15.00 
15.00 
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32.50 
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Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 123 & 124 


Cleveland—Sheetmakers, hoping to 
become reasonably current on ship- 


| ments in last quarter, are holding 


customers sirictly to quotas, They are 
declining much additional business, 


| and where military needs are invol- 


ved buyers are asked to take the re- 


| quired tonnage from their current al- 
» Jotments if at all possible. Heavy car- 


ryover from third quarter will take 
at least one month’s production in 


fourth quarter. With military de- 
' mands rising some cutbacks from 


presently established allotments may 
be necessary. Considerable uncertain- 
ty exists because of the tentative 
character of shipment promises. Until 
some method of allocation to care for 
essential and emergency needs is ap- 
proved by the government indications 
are the market will continue in a 
somewhat confused state. 

Boston — Hot-rolled strip inven- 
tories with nonintegrated cold-rolled 
producers are becoming more unbal- 
anced. Sold out through remainder 
of this year, converters are more fre- 
quently forced to revise rolling sched- 
ules with carryovers substantial for 
fourth quarter likely. Upturn in shoe- 
making is bolstering buying of shank 
steel. Until armament and margin- 


, al defense requirements are more 


definitely established, producers delay 
forward fourth quarter sheet schedul- 
ing. An increasing number of gov- 
ernment contracts is being placed. 

New York—District sales offices 
have received tentative quotas for 
fourth quarter, but they are holding 
up allotments for the entire period 
until they can better gage defense 
requirements. 


District sellers are receiving a 
steadily increasing number of gov- 
ernment orders. In some cases the 
government numbers are ignored for 
the reason they were issued through 
agencies that did not, in the opinion 
of sellers, have work that warranted 
special preference. However, num- 
bers of importance result in prompt 
insertion of orders on mill sched- 
ules. In some instances orders are 
coming from relatively new com- 
panies that have never before pur- 
chased tonnage from the mills ap- 
proached. 


Philadelphia — With sheet mills 
blanking out from one to two months 
in the final quarter in an effort to be- 
come current on commitments and 
having generally allocated tonnage 
for the remainder of the period, con- 
sumers have a better idea as to where 
they stand than at any time in recent 
weeks. In some cases consumers re- 
port a little less pressure from buy- 
ers indicating that end-product con- 
sumption is leveling off. 

Further orders for grain storage 
bins have resulted in cutbacks in gal- 
vanized sheet orders regarded of less 


/) importance to the economy of the 


country. 


Pittsburgh—-Sheet and strip con- 
Sumers are having little success ob- 
taining firm commitments from sup- 
pliers on first quarter production 
Schedules. One producer of electrical 
apparatus has definite assurance of 
its first quarter silicon steel require- 

ents. But the mills are reluctant to 
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‘UNIT 357 on “earth moving” job, 
lifting globe into position at 
Midwest Fair exhibit. 














It Picks a UNIT to do the Job! 


Yes ... it's really amazing what you can do with a UNIT Crane 
or Excavator. Take a UNIT 357 Mobile Crane, for example. It 
travels anywhere! Any time! Powered by ONE engine... 
controlled and operated by ONE man. Compact, it has light- 
truck mobility — the smoothest operating and easiest handling 
crane made, Works efficiently even in small yards where space 
is limited. FULL VISION CAB gives operator complete visibil- 
ity in all directions. 


UNIT 357 is self-propelled .. . mounted on six pneumatic tires 
... duals on the rear ... singles on the front. Balanced weight 
distribution keeps entire undercarriage on ground while work- 
ing. Dimensions meet all highway requirements. Get the com- 
plete UNIT 357 story. Write for bulletin. 



































‘ P" 
=e CONVERTIBLE TO — “nh 
= ALL ATTACHMENTS \ a 


Rapid conversion, from one attachment or boom to another, is 
one of the many important UNIT 357 features. If the material 
handling operations in your plant call for magnet, crane, or 
clamshell, the UNIT 357 is the logical, and economical, answer 
to your problem. There is no limit to UNIT 357 versatility! 


UNIT CRANE AND SHOVEL CORP, 


6521 WEST BURNHAM STREET © MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S, A. 
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make even tentative commitments be- 
yond normal lead time. Relatively 
little “preferred” tonnage is sched- 
uled for September delivery, mill al- 
lotments to regular consumer groups 
remaining largely intact. 

Cincinnati—Sheet rolling holds at 
high level against peak demand. Mills 
are giving voluntary preference to 
military specifications and this ton- 
nage is gradually increasing. 

Chicago—Much government busi- 
ness involves flat-rolled products and 
the mills are losing ground on ship- 
ments to other customers. This is 
particularly true in galvanized sheets. 
Cold-rolled sheets for lockers, “blitz” 
cans and other items have been 
booked. 


Attempts to get steel for inven- 
tory are failing in many cases, and 
while anticipaiory buying would be 
widely practiced were it possible, con- 
sumers generally are satisfied if their 
quotas permit normal output. Gray 
market sheets are in big demand but 
supply is restricted and largely for- 
eign material. : 

San Francisco—Producers are trim- 
ming allotments for fourth quarter. 
The frantic pace of demand shows no 
signs of slackening. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 126 


Los Angeles—Seeking to replenish 
depleted above-ground oil stocks, the 
West Coast oil industry is hampered 
by tight supplies of pipe and casing. 
One company is able to get only 
1700 tons of small-diameter pipe and 
casing of the 2500 tons it needs for 
first quarter. West Coast Pipeline 
Co. plans a 1100 mile, $66 million oil 
pipeline which will extend from Texas 
to this city. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe agencies 
report stocks greatly reduced the 
last 60 days with replacements slow 
at 120 days. Demand continues in- 
sistent. Bid calls as a rule involve 
alternatives. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 127 


Washington—Production of silicon 
alloys dropped 24 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter while shipments declined 
39 per cent, reports Bureau of Mines. 
Production of all grades of silicon al- 
loys, including silicon metal, totaled 
181,183 tons compared with 239,445 
tons in the first quarter. Of the sec- 
ond quarter output, 53,719 tons, or 30 
per cent, was blast furnace silvery 
pig iron containing less than 13 per 
cent Si. Electric furnace ferrosilicon 
(containing 14 to 95 per cent Si) 
production totaled 113,730 tons, or 60 
per cent. Balance of the production, 
or 13,734 tons, consisted of silicon 
metal, silicon briquets, and miscel- 
laneous silicon alloys. 

Shipments from producing plants 
amounted to 43,118 tons of blast fur- 
nace silvery pig iron, 77,777 tons of 
electric furnace ferrosilicon, and 10,- 
545 tons of silicon alloys, or a total 
of 131,440 tons. Apparent consump- 
tion of silicon alloys declined 39 per 
cent from the first quarter and to- 
taled 132,771 tons. 
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Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 125 


Cleveland—Wiremakers are doing 
everything possible to equitably 
distribute available supplies but con- 
sumers and jobbers continue to press 
for shipments. Merchant trade de- 
mand is particularly insistent, efforts 
apparently being made to build in- 
ventories against expected severe 
shortages over coming months. Wire- 
drawers are scanning orders care- 
fully, seeking to prevent speculative 
hoarding. 

Boston — Allocations will apply to 
more wire products in fourth quarter 
and orders for that period are being 
booked subject to revision and dis- 
placement by armament volume. Or- 
ders are also more carefully screened 
with volume held to a point to elim- 
inate excess tonnage. 

Pittsburgh -——- Most sellers are 
booked through fourth quarter on 
manufacturers’ and merchant wire 
products. Customers seek commit- 
ments into first quarter but mills 
have not opened books for that 
period. Unseasonal demand for fence 
continues. Pressure for nails is very 
strong. Nonintegrated wire pro- 
ducers’ production schedules are re- 
tarded by scarcity of wire rods. 

Chicago—Clamor for wire producis 
continues. Farm requirements of bale 
ties and baling wire are far in excess 
of supply. Building type nails com- 
mand substantial premiums in the 
gray market, and a lively trade is 
being done on the basis of $12 a keg 
for certain sizes. Welded fabric de- 
mand has increased. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 127 


Philadelphia—In the local ware- 
house market, shapes have joined 
sheets, plates and bars as a highly 
scarce item. Despite considerable 
substitute buying, distributors ques- 
tion whether August business ex- 
ceeded July’s for the reason stocks 
generally were substantially reduced. 

Cleveland—Mill shipments are in- 
adequate to maintain warehouse 
stocks in balance. Heavy consumer 
demand over past weeks has depleted 
some distributors’ inventories of cer- 
tain products. As a result, sellers 
are forced to turn away considerable 
business. August order volume was 
heavy and would have been still 
larger were the warehouses able to 
accommodate all of the inquiries re- 
ceived. September business will be 
limited by stocks on hand and sellers’ 
willingness to risk further inventory 
depletion on the chance mill ship- 
ments will improve. 


Cincinnati—Consumers are _ shop- 
ping around in order to get ware- 
house steel. Stocks dwindle despite the 
turndown on tonnage inquiries from 
mill customers. Sales during August 
were well maintained but distributors 
are uncertain about future volume. 

Los Angeles—Fabricators’ require- 
ments continue to rise. Inquiries in 
August were 50 per cent more nu- 
merous than in July. Steel ship- 
ments are limited by distributors’ 
inventories, 


San Francisco—lIncreasing inability 


of distributors to keep shelves filled 
has atfected their volume. Demand 
is heavy, but unbalanced supplies re- 
strict sales. 

Seattle—Distributors have hac a 
heavy turnover recently, but war 
hysteria has subsided. Stocks are 
down and replacements from eastern 
mills are slow. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Chicago — Supply of shapes is 
tigncening. One tactor is resumption 
by a few fabricators of .he manufac. 
ture of Bailey bridges. Ceco Steel 
Products Corp. received a U, S. Fn- 
gineers contract for an undisclosed 
number of these. Shipment will begin 
in December, with 15 per month 
scheduled. This number is 50 per cent 
greater than the company’s turnout of f 
these structures during World War Il. Ff 
Procurement of the steel is up to the ff 
company. Steel requirements for the ff 


order are 1500 tons a month, includ- f 


ing that needed by subcontractors. 
Inquiries totalling 5000 tons of struc- 
turals and plates for Bailey bridge ff 
construction have been received by — 
one district mill. Scheduling of this 


steel will come on top of badly over- 


loaded mill books for fourth quarter. — 

Fabricators’ ingenuity is_ being 
taxed by the steel shortage. Designers 
are having to redesign contemplated 
structures to conform with the size 
shapes they have on hand, Some 
planned commercial construction is 
deferred. 


Boston——Fabricated structural steel 
deliveries extend to April in some 
cases. Shops are more selective in 
estimating work with delivery rather 
than price a growing factor in place- — 
ment of tonnage. More steel is com- ff 
ing out for direct bids. Short of plain F 
material and concerned with outlook 
in covering against backlogs, shops 
are willing to pay higher prices if 
steel is available for wanted deliv- 
ery. One mill charging 4.25c f.o.b. 
can put down plain material Boston 
at 4.80c compared wtih warehouse 
5.95c. New tonnage up for estimates 
includes 1600 tons, pier, Boston, and 
2000 tons, arch roof, transit shed, 
Providence, R. I. 

i 
: 
i 


New York—July structural steel f 
bookings of 265,771 tons were 4f 
shade under the revised figure of f 
266,612 tons placed the preceding 
month, reports American Institute of ' 


Steel Construction. Total bookings in [7 
the first seven months were 1,306,144 [7 


tons, 58 per cent greater than in the F 
like 1949 period. 
Shipments dropped from a revised 
figure of 172,096 tons in June tof 
132,367 tons, due largely to plant va- f 
cations. Shipments for the first seven 
months were 1,068,678 tons, down f 
8 per cent from the corresponding fF 
period of 1949. Backlogs for fabrica- [ 
tion through November increased f 
substantially to 684,538 tons. 

Contract figures have been revised 
for May and April to 192,319 and 
155,011 tons, respectively. May ship- 
ments have been revised to 168,133 
and April shipments to 164,440. 

Los Angeles—Trade observers say 
higher costs can not stem this city’s 
building boom. District building 
costs in July were estimated 9 perp 
cent higher than in June, 14.3 per Pp 
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cent above the average for July last 
ar. 

4 san Francisco—Public works pro- 

vide heaviest demand for structurals. 

Private industrial building is re- 

maining steady but most projects are 

small. 

Seattle—Structural fabricators re- 
port @ 60-day order backlog, but 
supplies, particularly items pur- 
chased from eastern mills, are in- 
creasingly short. Allocations are in- 
adequate. Projected construction in 
this area involves a large quantity 
of shapes. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 123 


New York—Increasing reshuffling 
of hot bar mill schedules is necessary 
as emergency work develops. Such 
tonnage still represents a small por- 
tion of the total on mill books for 
shipment this year. However, with 
commercial demands greater than sup- 
ply, much of it accounting originally 
for the entire allotment of some mills 
for fourth quarter, the increasing vol- 
ume of emergency requirements is 
resulting in readjustments. Moreover, 
most mills are overbooked on com- 
mercial work for the current quarter 
and consequently arrearages will have 
to be worked in over the closing 
months of the year. Cold drawn bar 
schedules are tight. In some cases 
sellers have accepted tonnage for 
January shipment. 

Boston — Already filled through 
fourth quarter on carbon bars, mills 
are booking capacity on alloys into 
November. Forging shops are re- 
flecting armament orders and back- 
logs in other metalworking industries 
are higher. Consumption of alloy 
steel percentage-wise is relatively 
high in New England and to date 
most alloy users have not been hurt, 
stainless excepted. Tool steels are 
still readily available. 

Philadelphia—Most bar sellers are 
completely sold out for remainder of 
the year on hot carbon bars, alloy 
bars and cold-drawn bars. Some cold 
drawers are not committing them- 
selves beyond January. Frankford 
Arsenal has awarded a contract to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for 247 tons of 
manganese molybdenum steel bars at 
$75,240. 

Pittsburgh — Alloy bar producers 
are reviewing commitments and 
closely screening orders with a view 
to altering specifications where 
possible to those grades involving 
minimum amount of nickel. Some 
interests have sufficient nickel 
stocks for six weeks’ production of 
normal product mix. However, 
nickel allotments may be further re- 
duced this year necessitating produc- 
tion emphasis on 8600 series and 
other low nickel grades. 

Producers also are concerned over 
supplies of molybdenum demand for 
which has sharply increased. 

Sellers are expected to enter fourth 
quarter with three to four weeks car- 
ryover. Order acceptance in the pe- 
riod will be reduced to permit the 
mills to make up shipment deficit. 
Specifications for military needs are 
not expected to reach significant vol- 
ume until late fourth quarter. 

Cleveland—Merchant bar sellers, 
ooked through remainder of the year, 
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CASE No. 388 


+ Metal Cabinet Plant _ ase ]/ e 
$ 
16,000 saved yearly 


on installation which paid for 


itself in ; 
less than one month 3 ' \e 
NW 


(a) Savings in Effort 50 


(b) Savings in Time (estimated) on 


QUOTING CUSTOMER'S* STATEMENT: 


“In our lid assembly departm 
$16,000 was realized by the j 


. r our cabinets were made on 
pros each containing a fixture to hold the 
0 irs i 

n as the first operation was completed 


tor for another Operation. 


assembly, 
and the par 


7o and a Scrap say- 


The workmen find the job less tiring and it 


Permits better housekeeping.” 


en: 
Name on Request 





There is nothing ‘‘theoretical’’ 
about the above case history 
which quotes savings in coin-of- 
the-realm. There are many more 
such Logan installations. Right 
now is the time for all industry to 


pare down production costs to 
that irreducible minimum. 
Write today for new book, 
‘Key to Lower Costs.” 


LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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are declining additional business, hop- 
ing to get order books in shape be- 
fore fourth quarter ends. Carryover 
tonnage from third quarter will be 
heavy and consumers’ receipts will 
depend upon extent military orders 
cut into available supply. Where pos- 
sible, bar sellers are insisting cus- 
tomers cover military requirements 
from established allotments. However, 
considerable business arising on direct 
government account has to be in- 
serted in mill rolling schedules. For 
example, one producer was in re- 
ceipt of an order from the Atomic 
Energy Commission last week. Since 
this body has no regular allotment 
the required tonnage will have to be 
inserted in current schedules. 

Los Angeles—Some indication of 


easing in demand for bars is noted. 
Current warehouse purchases of 
cold-drawn bars are reported down 
sharply. Demand continues active 
and heavy for carbon bars and pol- 
ished shafting. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Los Angeles—Reinforcing bar sup- 
plies have tightened. Producers are 
favoring regular customers, turning 
down requests for tonnage from new 
buyers. 

San Francisco—Demand is heavy 
for current projects and stockpiling. 
Big apartment house construction 
may slacken soon but no let-up in 





Anaconda’s production is the principal U. S. 


source of supply for metallurgical grade 


manganese ore. Anaconda Copper Mining 


Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., 


and Anaconda, Montana. aS 


ANACONDA 
COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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consumer buying of bars is seen 
cause of fear of continued shortag.s, 

Seattle—Rolling mills have he: yy 
bar backlogs and are operating at 
capacity. Small tonnages predo:i- 
nate and buyers insist on quick ec. 
livery. No military contracts of 1a- 
jor importance are reported. S) ip- 
yards with reconidtioning jobs ire 
buying merchant bars in larger \o)- 
ume and warehouses are replenish- 
ing stocks. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


Boston—Relatively little plate ton- 
nage has been scheduled beyond Octo- 
ber. Cutting deep into fourth quarter 
rollings will be freight car require- 
ments. Tank shops and miscellaneous 
fabricators are successful in placing 
but a fraction of wanted volume which 
leans strongly toward lighter gages 
which are most extended or limited 
to arbitrary ratios per order. At least 
seven different delivered prices pre- 
vail, depending on mill location and 
f.o.b. quotation, but fabricators will 
pay highest price to get steel. De- 
liveries on pressed heads extend 22-24 
weeks; medium spun, 9-10 weeks, and 
small spun, seven to eight. 

New York—Some sellers, particu- 
larly for railroad car construction, 
have accepted fourth quarter com- 
mitments on the basis of what they 
had done under the voluntary alloca- 
tion system set up early in the post- 
war period. Unless through some 
kind of allocation program approved 
by the government, which might call 
for still greater allotments, they plan 
to take nothing more. 

Reports are current car builders 
would like to step up construction 
around end of the year to 12,500 cars 
per month, instead of a maximum 
of 10,000 cars. Steel producers op- 
pose such an increase holding that 
while they could supply such an in- 
crease in requirements within the 
time indicated if mecessary they 
doubt the car builders can build up 
their organizations rapidly enough to 
utilize the steel if it were made 
available. 

Demand from tank fabricators is 
at highest level in months. Demand 
for field oil storage tanks is very 
active, requirements for light under- 
ground tanks are heavy and are ex- 
pected to be maintained at the cur- 
rent level well into October. Chem- 
ical industry’s tank requirements 
have undergone a sharp spurt. 

Philadelphia—Stringency in plate 
supply is puzzling to many. To all 
practical purposes plate mills are out 
of the market. Only highly rated 
orders stand a chance of being 
worked into most schedules this year. 
Another exception in the overall sit- 
uation applies to tonnage offered at 
high premiums or carrying substan- 
tial fabrication. 

One factor in stringency is con- 
tinued light production of strip plate. 
In 1943 strip plate production reached 
all-time peak of 5,666,946 tons. In 
that year total plate output amounted 
to 13,118,940 tons. Last year strip 
plate production was 879,128 tons, 
lightest in the postwar era, except in 
1946 when such production had 
dropped sharply from the war-years 
to 515,575 tons. So far this year 
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strip plate tonnage has shown little | 


if any gain over 1949. 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
has advanced prices on stainless clad 
plate 1 cent per lb for 10 per cent 
material and 1.50 cents for 20 per 
cent material, effective Aug. 28. 

Cleveland—Rising railroad car re- 
quirements present an increasingly 
tough problem for plate sellers. Al- 
ready booked to capacity for monihs 
into the future, the mills are being 
pressed by the carbuilders for suf- 
ficient steel to build more than 10,- 
000 cars monthly. Diversion of steel 
to the carbuilders would be at the 
expense of other consumers. One dis- 
trict mill that withdrew from the 
plate market last April, now is clear- 
ing up orders accumulated last spring. 
As of the present, it has no intention 
of resuming plate production in this 
district, though it is likely it would 
do so upon government request. 

Chicago—Huge unsatisfied demand 
for light gage plates is responsible 
for one district mill attempting to 
add a third shift on its mill. Regu- 
lar customers are crying for an in- 
crease in allotments. Freight car 
builders are trying to cover them- 
selves, Likelihood that allocations, 
when imposed, will take trial-and-er- 
ror experience before finally proving 
satisfactory has interested parties 
highly dubious any such goal as 10,- 
000 freight cars a month can be 
reached early next year. It is esti- 
mated any allocation scheme cannot 
be readied and in operation before 
November at earliest. Mills expect 
that quotas as set up now will not 
be too greatly revised. Influx of 
orders for Bailey bridges is beginning. 

Seattle— Plate shops are handi- 
capped by scarcity of plates and 
sheets and hesitate to bid on larger 
jobs involving considerable tonnage. 
Supplies are on allocation. 


Stainless Steel .. . 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—_Jessop Steel Co., ad- 
vanced stainless clad plate and sheet 
prices 14 cents per lb on 20 per cent 
grades and 1 cent on 10 per cent, 
effective Aug. 26 at Claymont, Del., 
and Washington, Pa. This action is 
in line with upward price adjust- 
ments announced a week ago by 
Lukens Steel Co. Nickel shortage 
may retard stainless steel output for 
less essential uses later this year. 

Chicago—Pickup in aircraft pro- 
curement is stimulating stainless steel 
demand. Bars and billets are required 
by forge shops in substantial volume 
while plates and sheets are moving in 
large tonnage. Miscellaneous uses ac- 
count for heavy inquiry received by 
warehouses. Pressure on distributors 
is greatest in history for this product. 
Price advances, similar to those an- 
nounced by Lukens on stainless clad 
plates, are reportedly in the wind 
with other producers. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—Supply of oven found- 
ry coke is tighter with some foundries 
relying more heavily on _ beehive 
grades to sustain production sched- 
ules. Some oven foundry coke has 
been purchased from eastern produc- 
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For lowest-cost-per-load.. 
ase dependable thru-the-atr handling 


KeEp in mind these important advantages which “‘through- 
the-air” handling alone gives you. Unrestricted use of floor 
space, accurate spotting of work, higher stacking, greater 
dependability and safety, lower upkeep and longer life. On 
the production line or when storing or warehousing, they add 
up to worthwhile savings. 

For a great many years, we have devoted our entire 
facilities to the manufacture of cab-operated and floor-con- 
trolled hoists, and overhead traveling cranes—and to laying out 
plant systems to make them the most efficient of all lifting 
and conveying tools. 

May we show you pertinent data on installations similar 


to yours? 
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MARKET PRICES 





ers. H. C. Frick Coke Co. plans to 
develop a new 4000-ton per day coal 
mine in Washington county, and 
another mine of the same capacity 
closed since 1928 will be reopened in 
Fayette county. 


Piglron ... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


Cleveland —~ Termination of the 
token strike on the railroad serving 
the local plant of Republic Steel 
Corp. permitted resumption of pig 
iron production at the plant’s four 
stacks which had been banked. How- 
ever, it was estimated at least a 
week would be required before pre- 
strike production is attained, especial- 
ly since trouble was experienced last 





midweek on No. 1 furnace. Loss of 
production will be sorely felt by the 
foundries since Republic is one of 
the chief merchant iron suppliers in 
this area. 

Cincinnati—Rationing plan is in 
effect to spread available pig iron 
among regular furnace customers. 
Some current demand represents dup- 
licated orders. The melt is expanding. 
Some foundries would be even more 
active if iron and coke were in suf- 
ficient supply. 

Boston—-Mystic furnace stepped up 
production in August and if output 
reached 13,000 tons, fourth quarter 
prices for foundry and malleable are 
likely to be revised on new basis of 
costs. Not since July, 1949, has the 
Everett furnace produced the mini- 


REFRACTORY 
REPLACEMENT 


The labor and materials used for refractory 












replacement are a terrific drag on production 
time. You can retrieve these wasted hours by 
eliminating the cause—and the best way is to 
USE GLOBE SUPERIOR LADLE BRICK. Wire cut 
or dry pressed, they will bring about CLEANER 
STEEL, LOWER PER TON BRICK COST, and 
SAVE TIME LOST IN REFRACTORY REPLACE- 
MENT. 


RVING THE STEEL INDUSTRY SINCE 18628 


























mum of 13,000 tons in one or two 
months required in any previous 
quarter on which to base average 
costs for pricing under the mutual! 
partnership agreement with most dis- 
trict foundries. Price for foundry 
iron therefore has remained $50.5) 
Everett, although costs have _in- 
creased since July, 1949. Melt is 
slightly higher for textile mill equip- 
ment and machine tools. 

New York—Pig iron consumption 
is expected to be heavier this month 
than in August. Some trade inter- 
ests predict September consumption 
will be the best so far this year. 

Suppy of domestic iron will be 
tighter than in recent months due to 
anticipated betterment in demand 
and the fact shipments from Swede- 
land, Pa., will be off because of a 
furnace suspension for repairs. 

Foreign prices are moving upward, 
some importers now quoting around 
$50 f.o.b. cars, eastern seaboard. 

Buffalo—Coke shortage is more ac- 
ute as a producer curtailed operations 
last week to make oven repairs. Ef- 
forts to locate other supply sources 
meet with little success. Demand for 
iron is considerably heavier. Many 
foundries are taking advaniage of in- 
creased orders by asking for more 
iron than is necessary for immediate 
production, 

Philadelphia—Larger of the two 
furnaces at Swedeland, Pa., is ex- 
pected to be taken out of production 
for repairs shortly. 

Offerings of foreign iron are heav- 
ier, but prices in some cases have 
reached the point where consumers 
are showing less interest. French 
producers are offering foundry iron at 
$50.90 metric ton c.if. plus 75 cents 
duty, and are offering basic and mal- 
leable at $52.65-$52.75 c.i-f. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Metallurgi- 
cal Co. advanced electric furnace 
silvery pig iron $6.50 per gross ton 
to $78, Niagara Falls, effective Aug. 
23. The $3 per ton increase in mer- 
chant iron by Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. earlier this summer has 
not been followed by other major 
producers. 

Foundry pig iron distribution is 
under virtual allotment. Sellers are 
not making commitments for more 
than a month ahead. Captive and 
jobbing foundries have increased the 
proportion of scrap in melts. One 
has a large commitment of foreign 
iron. Basic iron also is in tight sup- 
ply. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh—oOutput of refractories 
is near capacity, reflecting continued 
heavy demand. Steel producers are 
increasing ingot capacity, enlarging 
open hearths simultaneously with re- 
lining programs. Refractory pro- 
ducing facilities are being increased 
in anticipation of heavier require- 
ments. 

Deliveries on clay brick are avail- 
able from stock in most instances. 
General silica grades are promised 
in six to 12 weeks. 

Recently basic brick prices were 
advanced, burned chrome being hiked 
$2 to $68 per net ton; chemical- 
bonded chrome $3 to $72; burned 
magnesite to $94, and chemical- 
bonded magnesite to $83. 
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MARKET NEWS 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 130 


Pittsburgh—Definite weakness in 
open-hearth scrap quotations devel- 
oped last week as major mill con- 
sumers refused to pay more than $44 
for No. 1 grades. At midweek a rep- 
resentative mill purchase was made 
at $44 representing a drop of $2 per 
ton from the last recognized price. 
Weakness in the market was evi- 
denced by ability of brokers to make 
fairly large tonnage purchases with- 
in a range of $43.50 to $44, off $1.50 
to $3 from recent highs. One mill 
turned down an offer of substantial 
tonnage of No. 1 heavy melting at 
$45 last week. 

Indicative of mills’ favorable stock 
position is a report major interests 
will not purchase dealer scrap for 
September delivery until after Labor 
Day. Another bearish factor on scrap 
quotations is the 150,000 tons of No. 
1 heavy melting quality scrap from 
Germany and France, scheduled to 
be delivered to U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
subsidiaries here through remainder 
of this year. 


Detroit—Brokers are inclined to 
go along with steel mills’ efforts to 
stabilize the market. Some have 
old orders to cover at higher prices, 
however, and cannot immediately fall 
in line with a price which would put 
No. 1 bundles here at $37 against a 
current price of $41 and even higher. 

Brokers may find it precarious to 
go either long or short of the market. 
Beyond that, scrap tonnage could 
move on “direct deals” from fabri- 
cators to mills at higher prices than 
the mills now say they will pay. 

Cleveland—Dealers and brokers are 
hoping to stabilize the market at an 
equitable price basis for scrap. Re- 
sponsible trade interests last week 
sold some tonnage on the basis of 
$43.50-$44 for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, delivered to Pittsburgh and 
valley mills. The equivalent Cleve- 
land price would be $41.50-$42, but 
the exact amount of springboard is 
uncertain. Some ‘“sharpshooting” in 
the scrap trade is noted, but it has 
not been widespread. Foundry grades 
are strong pricewise. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are un- 
changed in a confused market. Un- 
derlying strength and heavy poten- 
tial demand tend to push quotations 
higher, but in contrast one district 
mill trimmed by $1 and more the 
prices it recently paid. 

Boston—Reaction up to $1 per ton 
on some steel scrap grades followed 
halt in advancing prices and tonnage 
is coming out in better volume. No. 
1 heavy melting slipped to $32.50 to 
$33.00 shipping point with No. 1 
bundles and busheling slightly lower. 
Cast is slightly more active and with 
firm undertone. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel and 
No. 1 bundles have dropped to $33- 
$34, f.0.b. shipping point. New buy- 
ing prices may be subject to some 
test, as not all brokers are confid- 
ent that they are going to be able to 
acquire adequate tonnage at these 
lower prices. 

Philadelphia —- Easing at Pitts- 
burgh is reflected in a reduction on 
No. 1 heavy melting in this district 
to $38-$39, delivered. Prices on No. 
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Good News — 


Johnson XLO Music Spring Wire now goes to 
you made from Swedish electric steel rod. 
Another advance in Johnson highly specialized 
production. 


Johnson researchers plus the resources of Swedish 
steelmakers have developed an electric furnace 
steel, with closely controlled analysis, which is 
being used exclusively in Johnson Music Spring 
Wire. The result—more uniformity and added 
fatigue. 


Johnson XLO Music Spring Wire means—uniform 
cast, uniform tensile, uniform size and self- 
lubricating surface.—The reliability of your springs 
begins with the wire. 


JOHNSO 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, 
WORCESTER 1, MASS. 


New York Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Akron Chicago 
Atlanta Houston Tulsa Los Angeles Toronto 
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® The acid test for any product is how it 
stands up in service. Here is what lead- 
ing metallurgists in the iron and steel in- 
dustries say about McDanel Porcelain 
Combustion and Zirco Tubes: “Highly 
satisfactory in every respect” — “Never 
spall or blister”"—"We run 8 to 10,000 car- 
bon and sulphur analyses a month with 
seldom a failure.” 
Other McDanel Products 
© Non-Spalling, non-blis- tion Tubes 


tering, gas tight Com- ® Refractory Porcelain 
bustion Tubes Specialties in stock or 





® High Temperature made to your specifica- 
Zirco Tubes tions for your individ- 
® Self Cooling Combus- ual needs. 





McDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 


Beaver Falls . . . Penna. 
es DE eR IO PS EOS 











The knurling on the head of the UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap Screw saves 
valuable assembly time because the UNBRAKO can be screwed in faster and 
further with the fingers—the handiest of all wrenches—before a wrench is 
needed. The slip-proof knurling “gears” the screw to the fingers, even when 


they are oily or greasy . . . this is especially important in the smaller sizes. 


So, use Knurled UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap Screws and save time and money. 


Write for further information. 


See us at Booth 2434, Convention of National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 23 to 27. 


BRA 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


SOCKET SCREWS 





























JENKINTOWN 17, PENNSYLVANIA 





MARKET NEWS 


1 bundles declined to a _ similar 
spread. Other leading open-heart’ 
grades are firm. Low phos scrap is; 
higher at $46 for electric furnace 
grade and $45 for 5 foot and unde: 
Electric furnace bundles are easier at 
$40-$41. Cast grades are unchanged. 


Buffalo—Dealers and top mill buy- 
ers are unable to agree on scrap 
prices. Although local prices appear 
in line with those quoted in other 
steel-producing centers, buying inter- 
est is at a low ebb. Dealers are avoii- 
ing piling material in their yards, 
and shipping against old orders. Ton- 
nage records likely will be smashed 
by this year’s receipts of scrap by 
water. 

Chicago — Brokers’ buying prices 
have been upped 50 cents on Nos. 1 
and 2 heavy melting steel and No. 1 
bundles. Buying to cover old orders 
continues, many traders taking a $3 
loss on transactions. There is some- 
what less zip to the market in open- 
hearth grades, although the shortage 
of No. 1 material is severe. Strong- 
est showing last week was in turn- 
ings and borings which advanced a 
full $5 on basis of actual purchases. 
Rails are up about $3. 

St. Louis—Rush of scrap consum- 
ers, paced by foundries, to lay in fall 
supplies sent prices last week on the 
sharpest climb in recent years, Para- 
doxically, No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
normally the big mill item in this 
area, was one of the few quotations 
unchanged. That has been on a mod- 
erate uptrend for several weeks. No. 
1 steel edged up $2 at $40 as mills 
turned to better quality. No. 1 cupola 
cast was quoted up $5 at $45, while 
railroad malleable was posted up $8 
from $53 a week earlier. 

Seattle—Steel scrap is arriving in 
larger volume, although buyers in- 
dicate a tendency to hold back in 
hope of higher prices. No shipments 
from British Columbia are being re- 
ceived. Canadian exports are pro- 
hibited. Prices are unchanged. Cast 
iron scrap is firm at $30-$35; found- 
ries report supplies are tight, but 
adequate for current operations. 


Manganese Ore... . 


Washington—Imports of mangan- 
ese ore increased 22.7 per cent in the 
second quarter to 335,865 tons from 
273,666 tons in the first quarter, re- 
ports Bureau of Mines. India, Union 
of South Africa, Gold Coast, and 
Brazil were the principal sources. 
Domestic shipments of manganese 
ore in the second quarter more than 
doubled those of the first quarter due 
to the usual seasonal increase, to- 
taling 31,600 tons and 13,700 tons, 
respectively. Mine stocks reached a 
new postwar low of 6681 tons at the 
end of June. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.— Primary iron and 
steel shapes produced in Canada in 
May amounted to 381,058 net tons, 
compared with 325,448 tons in April. 
Shipments for sale in May amounted 
to 248,791 net tons against April 
shipments of 216,723 net tons and 
May, 1949 shipments of 231,921 tons. 

Of shipments in May, 48,499 tons 
went to railways and car shops; 14.- 
467 tons to pressing, forming and 
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stamping plants; 30,856 tons to mer- 
chant trade products, 35,592 tons to 
puilding construction; 22,349 tons to 
the containers industry; 10,264 tons 
to agricultural equipment; 17,500 tons 
to the automotive industry; 8707 tons 
to machinery plants; 3948 tons to 
shipbuilding; 15,461 tons to mining, 
lumbering, etc., and 1,253 tons mis- 
cellaneous industries; wholesalers and 
warehousing accounted for 24,680 
tons and exports for 13,615 tons. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3200 tons, buildings, veterans’ hospital, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; Robert E, McKee, Dallas, 
general contractor. 

1735 tons, Van Wyck state highway, 50-3, 
Queens, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., that city. 

1500 tons, No. 42, New Jersey turnpike, New- 
ark, through H. L. Harris & Sons Inc., 
Westfield, N. J., to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York. 

625 tons, chemical plant, Mathieson Hydro- 
carbon Chemical Corp., Doe Run, near 
Brandenburg, Ky., to Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
engineers and contractor, 

200 tons, Oregon state bridge over Rogue river, 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland, Oreg. ; 
Tom Lillebo general contractor. 

200 tons, apartment, Broadway and 5Slst 
avenue, Queens, N. Y., to Grand Iron Works 
Inc., New York. 

175 tons, billet steel counterweights, bascule 
bridge, Grand Isle-North Hero, Vt., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Lambert Construction Co., White River 
Junction, Vt., general contractor; 170 tons, 
steel punchings, same supplier, 55 tons, re- 
inforcing bars to U. S. Steel Supply Co., 
Boston. American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh to 
fabricate 460 tons, structural steel. 

150 tons, administration building, Nut Island 
sewage treatment plant, Quincy, Mass., to 
3roisser & Shlager Iron Works, Boston; 
Rich Bros. Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor; Truscon Steel Co., Boston, 
will supply reinforcing steel. 

100 tons or more, addition, Webber Hospital, 
Biddeford, Me., to Groisser & Shlager Iron 
Works, Boston; Brown Construction Co., 
Portland, Me., general contractor; Bancroft 
& Martin Rolling Mills Co. to supply rein- 
forcing bars. 

100 tons or more, junior high school, South 
Portland, Me., to Megquier & Jones Co., 
Portland; Consolidated Construction Co., 
Portland, general contractor. Bancroft & 
Martin Rolling Mills Co, to supply reinforc- 
ing steel. 

100 tons, bridge, Pleasant avenue crossing, 
Scarboro, Me, (82) American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; (18) bars, Bancroft & Martin 
Rolling Mills Co., Portland; P. E, Susi & 
Co., Pittsfield, Me., general contractor. 


Unstated tonnage, veterans’ housing project, 
Roslindale district, Boston, to Builders Iron 
Works, Somerville, Mass.; Jefferson Con- 
struction Co., Cambridge, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


3600 tons, galvanized towers for 230-kv trans- 
mission line; bids to Seattle light depart- 
ment, Aug. 30. 

1600 tons, pier No. 1, East Boston; bids 
Sept. 21, part of Boston Authority; 5700 
tons, 14-inch steel pipe also required. 

1350 tons, bridge superstructures, relocation, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy tracks, Tren- 
ton, Nebr., dam; American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low $541,305; bids to Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Denver. 

550 tons, New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston; bids in on general contract. 

500 tons, Camp Curtin junior high school, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; pending. 

60 tons, No. 56, New Jersey turnpike, Hud- 
son county; George M. Brewster & Son Inc., 
Bogota, N. J., low on general contract. 
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Write for The ABC's of Welding 

High Tensile Steels” for helpful, techni- 

cally accurate, but easy-to-read information that 
shows the way to better welding results. 
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This New, Economical ‘‘SHUSTER” 








STRAIGHTENS & CUTS 
FLAT, 

SQUARE OR 
HEXAGON STOCK 


Automatic controls simplify oper- 
ation, with faster cutting speeds and 
greater production. 


12-Roll Straightener, 6 rolls in 
each plane, adjustable towards or 
away from center of stock, assures 
smooth, positive feed. 


Cut-off Lever, clutch and cam are 
practically instantaneous, making the 
cut-off lever practically a flying shear 
so that movement of the. stock is al- 
most continuous. The result is square- 
cut, undistorted ends. 


Descriptive folders 
on request. Write 
us your needs. 


Capacity: Type 1AF—1/16” x 
3/16” to 3/32” x 3/8” flat wire, 
1/8” to 3/16” square or hex. Type 
2AF—1/16” x 1/4” to 3/32” x 1/2” 
flat wire, 3/16” to 1/4” square or 
hex. 


mtd. by METTLER MACHINE TOOL, INC. 


132R Lawrence St. 


Representatives in all principal cities and in foreign countries. 


New Haven, Conn. 

















THE MASTER PRODUCTS co. 


6400 PARK AVE. * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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260 tons, rotary reconstruction, including stee 
stringer bridge, Gaspee street-Pershing Sq 
rotary, Providence, R. I.; bids Sept. 6 
Providence. 

225 tons, switchyard, Buggs Island reservoir 
project; bids Sept. 19, Corps of Engineers 
Norfolk, Va. 

200 tons, arch roof, transit shed, municipa 
wharf, Providence, R. I.; bids Sept. 5. 
175 tons, three-span WF beam bridge an 
approaches, Sudbury, Vt.; bids in Sept. 1 

Montpelier. 

145 tons, interlocking steel piling, Ellensberg 
Wash.; bids Sept. 6, Bonneville Power Ad 
ministration, Portland, Oreg. 

120 tons, state bridge work, Somerset county 
Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 15. 

100 tons, bridge, Storrow Memorial Embank 
ment, Charlesgate West to Soldiers’ Field 
Road, Boston; bids in. 

Unstated, international airport hangar; bids 
to Civil Aeronautics Administration, An 
chorage, Alaska, Sept. 13. 

Unstated, Idaho-Oregon state bridge over Snak« 
river, Weiser, Idaho; bids soon to Walter 
Albrethsen, highway engineer, Boise, Idaho 

Unstated, nose hangars, McChord Field, Wash- 
ington; Mowat Bros., Seattle, low, $413,180 

Unstated, addition to United Air Line hangar, 
Bow Lake airport, near Seattle; bids soon. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

800 tons, buildings, veterans’ hospital, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to Capitol Steel Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Robert E. McKee, Dal- 
las, general contractor, 

450 tons, Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, O., to United States Steel 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

310 tons, including concrete piling, Washing- 
ton state Duvall bridge, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; State Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

250 tons, Society for Aid to Lutherans, Apple- 
ton, Wis., to United States Steel Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

190 tons, bridge, Acadia National Park, Maine, 
to Truscon Steel Co., Boston; M. & M. Con- 
struction Co., Bar Harbor, Me., general 
contractor. 

175 tons, state highway and bridge, Bolton, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co.; D. Arrigoni, 
Middletown, Conn., general contractor; 50 
tons structural steel awarded same fabrica- 
tor. 

160 tons, Junior high school No, 125, Bronx, 
New York, through Joseph Weinstein Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., general contractor, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, Rockaway Beach interceptor sewage, 
contract No. 5, Department of Public Works, 
New York, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, roadways and connections to Har- 
vard bridge, Boston; Coleman Bros. Corp., 
Boston, general contractor. 

100 tons, or more, municipal bus terminal and 
parking facilities, Bridgeport, Conn., to 
Ceco Steel Products Co,, New York; Frouge 
Construction Co., Bridgeport, general con- 
tractor; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, to 
fabricate 550 tons, structural steel. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

995 tons, National Biscuit Co., Chicago; bids 
asked. 

485 tons, men’s dormitory, Purdue University, 
W. Lafayette, Ind.; bids asked. 

400 tons, No. 42, New Jersey turnpike, New- 
ark; H. L. Harrison & Sons Inc., West- 
field, N. J., awarded general contract. 

350 tons, No, 49, New Jersey turnpike, Hud- 
son county; bids Sept. 7. 

225 tons, mostly mesh, state highway, Lincoln, 
R. I.; bids Sept. 6, Providence. 

209 tons, state bridge work, Allegheny and 
Butler counties, Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 15. 

200 tons, city of Minneapolis; bids asked. 

185 tons, docks, Nickel Plate Development 
Co., Cleveland; bids asked. 

125 tons, Washington state Okanogan county 
bridge; bids to Olympia, Sept. 7. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








100 tons, School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
bids asked. 


Unstated, high school and civic auditorium, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Arrington Construction 
Co., low $915,200 and $485,800 respectively. 


Unstated, Seattle Historical Museum building; 
bids to 330 Henry Blidg., Seattle Sept. 12. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


100 tons, 12 and 8 inch, Shelton, Wash., to 
H, G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 
100 tons, elevated water tank, Florence, Oreg.; 
Pittsburgh-DesMoines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
low $34,610. 
100 tons, 2500 feet, 26 inch water supply line; 
bids to Hoquiam, Wash., Aug. 28. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Erie, 57 diesel-electric locomotives, placed as 
follows: Fourteen 2250-hp passenger units, 
four 1500-hp road switchers, three 1500-hp 
freight units and one 1000-hp yard switcher, 
to Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., La Grange, Ill.; six 1500-hp road 
switchers and two 1000-hp yard switchers, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa; and ten 1500-hp road switchers, eight 
1500-hp road freight units, six 1500-hp 
passenger units, two 2250-hp units and one 
1000-hp yard switcher to the American Lo- 
comotive-General Electric Companies, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Missouri Pacific, 800 freight cars, to its 
DeSoto, Mo., shops; list comprises 300 
seventy-ton gondolas, 250 fifty-ton box cars, 
200 seventy-ton covered hopper cars and 50 
fifty-ton pulp wood cars. 


Northwestern Refrigerator Line Co., repairs 
to 125 refrigerator cars, to Greenville Steel 
Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Spokane International, 75 flat cars, to Ameri- 
ean Car & Foundry Co., New York, 


Western Maryland, 700 freight cars, 410 going 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.; 40 seventy-ton flat 
cars to the company’s own shops; 100 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York; 100 fifty-ton 
box to the Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
ville, Pa.; 50 fifty-ton box cars to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; also 120 all-steel 
containers, 12 to the car, to Youngstown 
Steel Door Co., Cleveland. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per lb of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75¢, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75ce, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx, 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34.41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c¢ 
per lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
20.65¢ per pound of contained chromium plus 
11.50e per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
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Palletizing cuts handling costs, 
promotes efficient use of storage 
space. Crankcases secured to 
pallets with 2 Gerrard Round 
Steel Straps. (Photo courtesy of 
International Harvester Co., 
Industrial Power Division. ) 


Wt 0 UgA7...that means GERRARD! 


gs 


its diameter. Danger of breakage 
and damage claims, too . 


letized units remain firm from plant 
destination. 

















Ruemelin Fume Collector in operation. 


3882 NORTH PALMER STREET e 


Tight as tight can be... that’s the 
kind of tie you get when you use the 
Gerrard method of strapping. Gerrard 
Steel Strapping is round .. . that’s 
why it clinches evenly at the corners 
and distributes the stress evenly through 
.. are sharply 
reduced. Individual packages and pal- 


to 


Gerrard Machines and 
Strapping, in a wide range 


GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


"It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while I'm welding. | 
The Ruemelin Collector has great suction. 
/t makes a day's work pleasanter!" 


RUEMELIN MFG. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


of sizes, can be used to tie small parcel 
post packages, heavy pallets or carload 
lots of steel pipe, plate and tinplate. 

And Gerrard Round Steel Strapping 
costs about 40% less than any other 
metal reinforcement. 

Write for a free copy of Blue Book of 
Packaging. And consult a Gerrard engi- 
neer about your packaging problems. 
His services are available free of charge. 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Company, 

4745 South Richmond Street, 
Chicago 32, Illinois. 














Welding shops equipped with 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors are as- 
sured of a clean shop atmosphere. 
Noxious fumes, heat and smoke are 
eliminated at their source, thus 
improving working conditions, les- 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plant production. 


The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly placed where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adijust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install. Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 
Write for bulletin 37-D today. 
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By People Who Know How 


Let's be quite frank about what it 
takes to build a completely satisfac- 
tory, long-lasting Well Water Sys- 
tem. As an almost entirely under- 
ground construction job, there must 
be a lot of know how; skill and ex- 
perience gained over a long period 
of years in the building of thousands 
of Well Water Systems, otherwise 
many costly errors may be made. 


In all the world, there is no firm 
that equals Layne in skill; none that 
has had so much experience and 
none that is known to be so success- 
ful. Layne has built many successful 
systems where others have failed, 
proving that skill was the needed 
factor. 


Layne constructs perhaps more big 
Well Water Systems than any other 
firm in the Nation. In addition to 
skill, Layne can offer the finest types 
of equipment, some of which they 
build for their exclusive use. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


LAYNE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. *® 


Layne-Central Co Memphis, Tenn. * Layue-Northern 
Ce. Mishawaka Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest 
Co Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne-Qhio., Columbus, Ohio 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. * The Layne- 
Texas Co., Ltd., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., 
Kansas City. Mo. * Layne-Minnesota Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. * International Water Supply, Ltd., London, Ont., 


Can. * Layne-H'spano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
* General Filter Company, Ames, Iowa 
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ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed, 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 859% Ferresilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c, 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices, 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l, packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c, 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% lb 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload® bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c, 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ten 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l, packed 7.10c, ton lot 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo con- 
tained, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manrganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.5¢c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45, (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%), Contract $167 per net ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 


MARKET PRICES 





3-4.5%.) Contract, $183 per ton, f.o.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Speciai 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
$3.10, 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c per Ib; 
No. 6, 63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per Ib contained V,O,;, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 48.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per lb of 
contained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. 
packed 7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b, Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination, 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$3.50 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min., C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib of 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
$2.72. 

CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%; Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). 12 M x D, carload 
packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 19.75c, 
less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5c per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c, 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1, packed, 17.0c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.0c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
seller’s works, Mt, Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa,, furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c, 
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er"  — tool center of the world, Cincinnati boasts that 

— its citizens are providing worthwhile solutions to many 
machining problems. The U. S. Drill Head Company’s 

1 engineers have for many years been leaders in their field, ; 

Md manufacturing all types of multiple spindle, fixed center, : 
adjustable and lead screw tapping heads. : 

ee The photograph at the right, is a U. S. Drill Head adjust- * 
able head, available in 56 sizes and 5 types. It is mounted § 
on a tapping unit for a machine that does not have a 

i 39- : reversing spindle. 

een U. S. Drill Head can equip the spindles with single 

— purpose tap chucks, floating tap holders, or safety tap 

i$ holders, which prevent tap breakage and permit 

, ct ‘ ~ 

alloy the hole to be tapped to the bottom without any 

07 oe breakage. 

By locking the tapping unit the complete setup 4 
tte , can be used for drilling also. Compactly design- : 
ract, | peewee. ed, this heavy-duty tool is adaptable to any drill- € 
f al- ~~ i - ‘ ° € 
Spot, gee «6ing machine, round quill, or flange type spindle. ‘ 
; 100 a D>. 

. Ss) aes) © Write for New 1950 Catalog. impecveny 
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“deo- SINCE 1915 
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erro- ELECTRIC FURNACE 
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x D, e 
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wor . saute Production Costs. 
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“6%, ' oa a These clean, true-to-pattern steel castings 
—. ; ? give you Uniform Structure —Efficient Dis- 
—. i a tribution of Metal—A Wide Range of 
-8%, E . § sn S # Ps | eas 5 v 
rload . i ween _—" ae Mechanical Properties to fit your specific 
ton i me ; r ; 
* needs—Minimum of Machining—Ease of 
= fo Assembly —Dimensional Stability for bet- 
ek ter fit and better performance—and a 
B ' os 
ri 9. You Don’t Have To Be | * 
ton : Toughness and Fatigue Resistance that 
a — Big To Save Money : 
any q provide for longer life, less replacements. 
Jong This plant dons not have much steel to handle We specialize in this type of steel cast- 
owed : but knew it could be handled safer, cheaper f ofp 
im 4 and with reduced waste by a Mansaver Sheet ee ings. Efficient controls throughout our plant 
— Grab and a Yale & Towne hoist. ) ey assure consistent uniformity, thorough de- 
a (OU COMPLETE YOUR CRANES WITH pendability and a product that will prove 
oe & to be economical for use in your equip- 
0 4 ee 
8 : ped) ment whether it be ships, turbines, rail- 
sii x road equipment or what-not. 
ton, § ; . 
~~ - CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTING CO. 
slyb- |  MANSAVER INDUSTRIES, INC., 3101 EAST ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

j \LANSDOWNE, Del. Co., PENNA: 
EL ‘ September 4, 1950 
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New 
DOUBLE PURPOSE PRESS 


Now you can punch holes of 
various shapes as large as 4” 
diameter in 16 gauge steel— 
also blank, draw, emboss, 
form,—all with the new DI- 
ACRO Punch. It is ideal for 
both experimental and pro- 
duction work. 


The precision ground tri- 
angular ram of this double 
purpose press prevents punch 
head from turning, assuring 
perfect alignment at all times. 


A Turret Stripper of exclu- 
sive DI-ACRO design auto- 
matically strips material from 
punches of all shapes. Roller 
Bearing cam action develops 
4-ton pressure with minimum 
effort. Adjustable gauges as- 
sure exact location of holes. 





Send For “*. 
40-Page Catalog : 


giving full details on all DI- 
ACRO Hydra-Power Benders, 
Power Shears, Brakes, Rod 
Parters, Notchers, Punches— 
also our offer of free DI-ACRO 
Enoin> ring Service. 


“OLATRD, ™" 
PRECISION MACHINES <> COUPON 


Ss 
i 
a (w= = TODAY 


KEss ype . 


ONEIL-IRWIN me6.co. 


















O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
304 Eighth Avenue, Lake City, Minn. 


Name 
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CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Alabama 


Paul D. Hammacher, Washington, re- 
ported contract has been let to J. A. 
Utley Co., Detroit, for a $40 million 
newsprint and kraft paper board mill 
near Butler, Ala. L. Morris Mitchell 
Inc., New York, is the engineer. 
California 


Swift & Co., Chicago, soon will start 
work on a processing plant at South 
San Francisco. The six-story struc- 
ture will cost about $400,000 and is 
expected to be completed in six 
months. 

California 
Leslie Salt Co., San Francisco, is 
planning a $400,000 plant at Red- 
wood City, about 25 miles south of 
San Francisco. The project will in- 
clude four buildings, conveyors and 
a 40-foot crane tower for loading 
purposes. 

California 
Modern Plating Co., Los Angeles, 
started construction of a plant at the 
Los Angeles International Airport in- 
dustrial tract, that city. Facilities for 
all types of metal plating for the air- 
craft industry, now located at the 
present location in Inglewood, Calif., 
will be moved to the new plant, sched- 
uled for occupancy Dec. 15. 

California 
Santa Fe Tank & Tower Co., Los 
Angeles, initiated a-series of nation- 
wide engineering forums to acquaint 
industry with the latest concepts of 
cooling tower design, construction and 
operation, Meetings will be held in 
San Francisco, Houston, Dallas, Chi- 
cago, Tulsa, Okla., Phoenix, Ariz., 
and El Paso, Tex. Transcripts of 
these forums may be had by address- 
ing the company at 5401 S. Boyle 
Ave., Los Angeles 11. 

California 
Corporation papers were filed in Los 
Angeles for Southern California 
Monorail & Transit System with an 
initial stock of $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors propose to construct a monorail 
transportation line to connect San 
Fernando Valley with downtown Los 
Angeles. The line would comprise an 
overhead carrier rail which would 
support passenger cars of an un- 
described pattern. Incorporators in- 
clude: Gen. Walter R. Peck, U. S. A. 
(Ret.), Sherman Oaks, Calif; C. R. 
Van Scoy, Van Nuys, Calif.; Joseph 
O. Donovan, Claire S. Newberry and 
Jim Wilson, Los Angeles. 

California 
Chiksan Co., Brea, Calif., appointed 
Clifford B. Ives & Co., Narberth, Pa., 
and Rhodes Controls Co., Baltimore, 
as representatives in their respective 
districts for Chiksan ball-bearing 
swivel joints, mud guns, etc. 

Connecticut 
Manning - Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
manufacturers of gages, valves and 
industrial controls, plans an extension 
to its manufacturing and office facili- 
ties in Stratford, Conn. When the ex- 
pansion program is completed, exec- 
utive offices will be moved from New 
York city to Stratford. 

Delaware 
Metal Powders Inc. was chartered by 
the corporation department, secre- 
tary of state’s office, Dover, Del. 


Capital of the firm is listed at $110,- 
000. Corporation Trust Co., Wilmin,- 
ton, Del., is serving as the principal 
office. 
Florida 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, plans to build an of- 
fice building in Bartow, Fla. 
Georgia 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, plans two buildings for ware- 
house and sales office space in At- 
lanta. Stevens & Wilkinson, that city, 
are the architects. 
Idaho 
Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho, plans 
to build a $18.5 million power plant 
on the Snake river, near Mountain 
dam. 
Illinois 
Blockson Chemical Co., Joliet, TIIl., 
awarded the general contract for an 
addition to its local plant to E. H. 
Swensen, 14 Henderson St., that city. 
The expansion will cost about $225,- 
000 and will include silos and miscel- 
laneous structures. 
Indiana 
Plant of Osgood Industries, Osgood, 
Ind., suffered a $750,000 fire loss 
Aug. 14. Precision parts and lathes 
were produced in the plant. 
Kentucky 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., plans a $2 million expansion of 
its radio and television receiving tube 
plant in Owensboro, Ky. 
Massachusetts 
Platt Contracting Co., Cambridge, is 
constructing the Sloan Metal Pro- 
cessing Laboratory for Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, that city. It 
is designed to house a pioneering pro- 
gram of education and research in 
metallurgical science as applied to 
basic manufacturing processes. The 
building, provided by a gift of $1 
million from Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
chairman, General Motors Corp., is 
scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1951. Architects for the struc- 
ture are Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Kehoe and Dean of Boston. 
Missouri 
General Metal Products Co., St. Louis, 
awarded the general contract for 4 
$110,000 factory addition to Gamble 
Construction Co., that city. Fred R. 
Nauman, St. Louis, is the architect. 
Missouri 
H. & H. Machine & Motor Parts Co., 
St. Louis, will build a two-story build- 
ing. Plans were prepared by Wisch- 
meyer & Lorenz, that city. 
Missouri 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
is contemplating the possibility of 
erecting a $2.5 million addition to its 
plant in that city. 
Missouri 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y.,— 
industrial and commercial abrasives 
and related products—awarded the 
general contract for a $100,000 plant 
in St. Louis to Jones-Kissner Con- 
struction Co., that city. 
Missouri 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
awarded the general contract for the 
$1 million Louderman Hall chemistry 
research building to Gamble Con- 
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SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. 
NEVILLE ISLAND, PENNA. 


SHENANGO- 
PENN MOLD COMPANY 


OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





cc Specialists in STEEL TUBING exclusively! — 


Seamless and Welded 
Stainless, Alloy and Carbon Steels 
For Mechanical and Pressure Use 














Tube Disteiutors 60. 1 


146 GREEN STREET, BROOKLYN 22, &. Y., EVergrese 





Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


September 4, 1950 








You'll raise 
at lower 
cost with 


LO-HED 
HOISTS 


YOU START SAVING the minute you buy a 
Lo-HED. . . it costs no more than other heavy duty 
hoists but gives far more for your money. And from 
then you go on saving, for Lo-Heps bring the 
important economy of longer, more dependable 
life on the job. 

Due to “balanced design,” Lo-Hep Hoists have 
no working parts under the track or “I” beam and 
are thus able to lift loads higher. With A.C. push 
button operation, they’ve a transformer that pro- 
tects operators . . . a shrouded bottom block for 
further safety . . . a hook hung on a revolving bear- 
ing . . . modern, superior electrical cables. 

Lo-Hep Hoists come in five suspension types 

















‘and a range of capacities. Units can be engineered 


for individual needs. Mail coupon for full data. 


LO-HED MEANS LOW OVERHEAD 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other AE Products are Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck 
Auxiliaries, Hele-Shaw and Hydramite Fluid Power, Lo-Hed Cor Shakers, 
Lo-Hed Car Pullers 


American Engineering Company 
2508 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Send me full information about Lo-Hep 
Electric Hoists. 


Name ......ccnec.n 
Company... 
Address 
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LOW CARBON » 
HIGH CARBON | 
STAINLESS. 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
‘ARMCO IRON 


You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 44”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


>AGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 






AGE 


struction Co., that city. The build- 
ing was designed by Jamiesen & 
Spearl, architect, St. Louis. 

Missouri 
Pandjiris Weldment Co., St. Louis, 
awarded a contract to Ideson Co. 
Inc., that city, for construction of an 
addition to its plant. Plans were pre- 
pared by Alison B. Ideson. 

New York 
Hauser Machine Tool Corp., Manhas- 
set, N. Y., was appointed Uniced 
States factory representative for 
Agathon Litd., Soleure, Switzerland. 
Tool-grinding and lapping machines 
and high precision die sets will be 
among the first of the products of 
of the manufacturer to be sold in 
this country by Hauser. 

New York 
Aviation Chemicals Division, Fine 
Organics Inc., New York, was broad- 
ened in scope and is now known as 
Aviation-Industrial Division. The di- 
vision will continue under the direc- 
tion of John B. Moore. This move was 
made to facilitate entrance into the 
industrial and motor fleet market. 
Arthur K. Meyer Co., Los Angeles, 
will represent the firm in Los Angeles 
county. Charles H. Cadiz, New Or- 
leans, formerly superintendent of 
maintenance, TACA Airways, has 
joined the company as southern sales 
representative for both aviation and 
industrial lines. 


New York 
Colonial Iron Works, which plans to 
erect a building at 125 Mohican St., 
Buffalo, is located at 143 Cherry St., 
that city. The builder was identified 
erroneously in a recent issue as the 
Colonial Iron Works, 17643 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland. These firms are not 
connected in any way. 


Ohio 
Fabricated Metal Products Inc. was 
organized for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and dealing in all kinds 
and forms of steel, iron, aluminum, 
etc. Headquarters of the firm will be 
in East Palestine, O. 

Ohio 
Surfaco Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., took a short term lease on a 
building at 270 N. Fifth St., Colum- 
bus, O., for manufacturing and stor- 
age purposes. The company was 
awarded an Air Force contract val- 
ued at $1,036,303 for the production 
of ground heaters and trailer heating 
systems. 


Ohie 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Co- 
lumbiana, O., let a contract for con- 
struction of a $100,000 addition to 
its plant. The company’s machine 
shop department will be expanded. 

Ohio 
Hartzell Propeller Fan Co., Piqua, O., 
is making a $100,000 addition to its 
plant. Additional equipment will be 
purchased. 

Ohio 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, started a building pro- 
gram at its Canton, O., plant that is 
expected to cost between $600,000 
and $700,000. The firm plans to use 
the new building for large grinding 
and other finishing operations. 

Ohio 
American Crucible Products Co., Lo- 
rain, O., is constructing a building to 
be used for the machining and as- 
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AD INFINITUM: Jones & Laughlin’s 
Electricweld Tube Division, Oil City, 
Pa., is now producing Perma-Tube 
with a fitted joint feature. The tube 
is now available in lengths up to 10 
feet, diameters up to 4 inches (O.D.), 
and wall thicknesses up to 10 gage. 
Used for lightweight television an- 
tenna, the tubing has a rust-resistant 
viny! plastic finish that makes a chem- 
ical bond with the surface of the steel 
—shown here being applied on the 
production line 


sembling of pumps. Enlargement of 
the foundry, the second phase of the 
program, will provide more space 
for the manufacture of bearings. 
Amounts of new machinery and fa- 
cilities to be installed have not yet 
been determined. 
Ohio 
Donovan Wire & Iron Co., Toledo, O., 
will build a warehouse at 810 Chi- 
cago St., that city, at a cost of 
$60,000. 
Ohio 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., plans additions to its plant and 
equipment amounting to $500,000. 
Tennessee 
Athens Stove Co., Athens, Tenn., re- 
ceived a low bid from W. E. Hamby 
Construction Co., that city, at $292,- 
120 for an enamcling plant. Selmon 
T. Franklin, that city, is the archi- 
tect. 
Texas 
Ethyl Corp., New York, will start con- 
struction immediately of new chemical 
plants near Houston. Completion of 
the plants is expected by the end of 
1951. The new units will have an 
output capacity of 100 million pounds 
of chemicals a year. 
Utah 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, plans to build a $10.5 
million steam-electric power plant to 
produce 75,000 kw. A 66,000 kw unit 
is now under construction. 
Washington 
Marine Iron Works, Tacoma, Wash., 
plans to rebuild its plant which was 
destroyed by fire. The company has 
taken out a $50,000 building permit. 
Decision has not been reached re- 
garding the future of Western Boat 
Building Co., whose plant also was 
razed in the same fire. 
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